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Tliere are certji^ geriCral principles, from which 
it is presumed that no one will be found to dis- 
sent. Of these the most obvious are, that the 
common good of the empire in Europe and in Asia 
ought to coiistituU; the basis of the new arrangement; 
that as no partial interest should be c.xclusively 
consulted, cwry partial view of the ipiestion ought 
to be rcceivcMl with circumspection, and even with 
suspicion ; that subordinate ought to yield to para- 
mount considerations ; and above all, that experience 
should be trusted rather than speculation, in mo- 
delling the government and adjusting the relations of 
states. 

The application of these principles to the present 
occasion, woidd naturally lead to an investigation of 
the cau.ses which have produced the extension and 
consolidation of our power in India, and of the mode 
in which that power is exercised in the internal ad- 
ministration of those populous and fertile regions 
which now acknowledge the British authority. — 
There is iiardly any ({uestion connected with the mi- 
litary and civil policy, the jurisprudence and finan- 
cial economy of nations; .scarcely any circumstance 
atfocting the stability of governments, or the secu- 
rity, happiness, and prosperity of their sul^ects, 
which this range of imjuiry would not embrace. 
Whether owing to the frequent discussions that have 
taken place in Parliament upon the system of ad- 
ministration introduced and acted upon by the East 
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India Com|)any, all these questions are considered ay 
finally put to rest, and a sound and matured convic- 
tion has been impressed upon the public mind, that 
both in principle and practice the system is upon the 
'whole as unobjectionable as it can be made j or whe- 
ther it arises IVoin a prcvailinij^ indiiTerence to unseen 
events and matters of remote interest, the attention 
of the countiy seems to be exclusively directed to the 
channel in which fhe trade with Intlia is in future to 
be conducted. The state of existing treaties in 
India, the means and motives of aggression possessed 
by rival powers, the resources of wisdom and force 
by which aggression may be prevented or repelled, 
the ‘Constitution of the government, the regulations 
und(*r .♦«!> uiid rt:vrnn(' col- 

iccicn, and the different plans which liave been pro- 
posed, or may still be in agitation for improving the 
condition of a vast population of British subjects, are 
studiously thrust into the back-ground, and in the 
controversy, as it presents itself in most of the publi- 
cations of the day, we only sec the East India Com- 
pany endeavouring to preserve their commercial pri- 
vileges, and another set of merchants struggling to 
invade them. 

Were the cpiestion at issue really what in these 
publications it appears to be — one simply of a com- 
mercial nature — the writer of these pages would 
probably have abstained from taking any part 
in the discussion ; and he has no lic.^itation in 

n 
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acknowledging, that could he bring himself to viewthe 
subject in the light in which it is vulgarly con- 
templated, merely as a contest between the East 
India Company and the great body of British mer- 
chants, for an improvable branch of commerce, as a 
dispute between expiring privilege and nascent right — 
the claimants of an open trade should have his hearty 
good wishes in the cause for which they are contend- 
ing, In the whole confederated host of petitioners, 
against the Company’s privileges, there is not to be 
found a more zealous advocate for commercial free- 
dom, or a more decided adversary on general grounds 
to monopoly, than the individual who now ven- 
tures to submit his sentiments to the public. But 
strong as is the popular dislike to monopoly, there 
are evils vvlu(;h it would be still more imprudent to 
encounter; and however just may' be the general par- 
tiality to liberty' of trade, there are considerations en- 
titled to a preference. Incompatibility between ob- 
jects 0(|ually desirable, leaves only' a power of choice, 
and this choice, if judiciously' made, must be directed 
iiy a comparison between their practical utility, 
rather than their abstract fitness. The laws by 
which tratlc is regulated, form undoubtedly a pro- 
minent feature iii national policy, but they have 
been usually held subordinate to those institu- 
tions which provide for the security of states, and 
the maintenance of their mutual relations. Fo- 
reign possessions are sometimes of immense im- 
portance in a political, and comparatively of small 



value in a commercial view,^ and trading restrictions 
which if generally applied, would be unnecessary and 
noxious, may in certain cases be found both salutary 
and requisite. 

It is not intended to make any atbmipt to jn ovo that 
political advantages result to Great Hriiiiin from 
the lanpire which she has acquired in India. The 
fate of a country which has been the scene of so 
many triumphs to her arms, where the imperish- 
able records of licr virtue and humanity, as well 
as of her genius and enterprise appear, where the 
ashes of tlie best and bravest of her sons repose, 
Vail never he an of indifrcrence to England 

until she has ceas<‘d to caro for all that con- 
cerns luT glory.]* Nor is it proposed to analyze the 
merits of the plan under which the affairs of India at 


^ The charges of the Bombay Presidency, exceed the revenues 
hy more than a million sterling annually ; but it surely clues not 
follow, that un this account the settlement should ho abandoned. 

t It would be dinicult to ajiologize for all the Ih itisli transactions 
in India, *iinee the year but dating from the time of Lord 

Cornwallis, it may satel}^ be affirmed, that the 6j)irit of the 
<Jompany's policy has h»‘en wi>e, Jdn ral, and humane. It exhibits 
an excellent practical comment upon the decree of the Roman 
senate, respecting Maced»una and Jllyricurn. — Ornnium primuni 
liberos esse placebat Macedonas aUpie Jllyrios, ut nmnilius geiitibus 
appareret, arma Populi Romani, non liberis servitutein, sed contra 
SERviENTiuus LiJJERTATEM AFFERKE ; ut ct ill libcrtatc geiites quas 
essent, tutam cam sibi perpetuamquc sub tutela Pojiuli Roinaui 
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lionn.- and abroad arc now administered. Tlie prac- 
tical .success wliicii has attended this plan is its 
best encomium, and furni.slics the most satisfactory 
answer to the <»bjcctions to which in theory it may be 
open, 'I'lie writer’s views are much more limited. 
I'he value of our Indian empire, though perhaj)s 
underrated, is no where dtuiied, and in so far as one 
can judge from the printed correspondence between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and tlic Court of Directors, it 
does not ajipcar to be in contemplation to make any 
material alteration in the constitution of tlie existing 
government , or in tlic distribution of the power with 
which its several members are clothed. The object 
of tile numerous petitions which in the course of the 
last year have boen presented to Parliament, is to 
procure for the merchants of the United Kingdom, 
indiscriminate and free admission into the trade with 
India and China, in derogation of the exclusive, or 
rather of the modified privileges now enjoyed by the 
East India Company, and this object to a consider- 
able e.xtent has received the countenance of His 


cssi’ ; t l <|n»‘ Mill n .;ilnis i t id jira'seiis ti inpii.s MiriORES 

EOS, .ir> riDin.^tiur. u; m-ktc roriM Romani iiMiERK se. 'The decree 
uns an cxccUcnt one. tluDiifli it was lainentnbly cxecul«'<I. How 
proudly may tlic lu iittils eoiitVind liy Ix>rd ('oruwallis on the pro- 
\ incus of 15«'n<>al, Rcliar, ami and aftcrwanls extciulod by 

l,nrd W'cllcsloy to the pcopK* «.f tlio Carnatic, be contrasted with 
ibe ennduct of Flaminins and Paulus /Emilius to the? state.s of 
Grecii’ ! 
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Majesty’s Government. It will be the writer’s aim to 
shew, that this pretension, although ostensibly it be 
purely commercial, is in its bearings big with po- 
litical mischief, and that, wliilst it would, if 
sanctioned, utterly fail in obtaining for the peti- 
tioners the advantages they expect from a decision 
ii.. liicir favor, it would prove ruinous in its operation 
to tl’.c general and paramount interests of tlic em- 
pire To exclude political considerations from the 
d'seussion, would lead to participation in the pre- 
vailing error, but it is not meant to pursue 
them farther than is necessary to the exposure of 
i!r , error. 

Belbre entenug upon any cf those points of 
letuil, which arise out of a subject confessed to 
be extremely extensive and complicated, it will 
not be either irrelevant or useless to advert shortly 
to the actual situations of the different parties 
whose interests are to be brought before Parlia- 
ment for solemn deliberation and decision. 

These interests may be arranged under three 
general heads — 1st. The commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of this country. 2dly. The poli- 
tical and commercial interests of the East India 
Company; and Sdly. The interest of Government 
so to conciliate and regulate the other two, as to 
render them conducive to tlie substantial and 
permanent prosperity of the empire, us look 
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then, i'ur a moment, to the situation in which the 
parlies supporting these diiVerent interests arc placed, 
regarding the approaching expiration of the East 
India Company’s Charter. 

1st. It is well known that P-om causes originating 
in tlie present convulsed stale of the world, the pres- 
sure upon the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
of the community is severe beyond example. Re-«. 
iluced to cireumstaiK'es of great ditUcuUy and embar- 
rassment from the want of markets for their produce, 
they look with eagerness to the opening of a trade, 
in the prosecution of which they would have little to 
dread from hostile annoyance. Those countries which 
have been ac(|uired by the wisdom of the national 
councils, and by the vigour of the national arms, 
they naturally consider as the proper field for 
commercial entcrprisi'^ and in the vast resources of 
widely extended regions, tl.i?y fondly anticipate the 
reward of industry, perseverance, and skill. Asia 
presents itself to their imaginalions unlocking now 
and oxhaustli'ss stuns for their aece[)tance, with a 
population of countlcs.s millions inviting them, with 
outstretched amis, to supply their unsatisfied and 
insatiable wants. Is this the present slate of the 
public mind throughout the country, or is it not ? 
and is it, or is it not a prospect which must prove 
fallacious ? No one who reads the resolutions which 
have lately been passed in many of the maiuifacturiiig 
and trading towns, can doubt the fact of such expec- 
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tations beintj entertained; and no one who has sr^berly 
meditated upon the information which is williin the 
reach of all, and liio accuracy of which is not liable 
even to suspicion, far less those wlio arc accurately 
infurmed from expericnc** and (d»s(*rvaifon, respecting- 
the constitution of Asiatic Suciely and the slate of 
niannci.s (ti that part of the world, (-an hdp bi.ini: 
asiunished that ideas so extravagant shoidd have 
.gainrd possession of the minds of any ela<s of indivi- 
duals nsuailv^ ilistiinjuislnxl bv- habits of accuralo dis- 
< iiminalion aiu! calm rcfleclioii. 

jMhcIi allowuiico is iiKl(;ed due for the rircumstancos 
u hicli llicsc visiuiiary j)rosp(;cts arc cIk rislied, 
ill!! tlic A///C ill wliicli llie claims of tlic r('S|>cc(ablc 
boilik's alluded to are set forth, can hardly bo c;oii- 
sidcrcd as entitled to much indulgence, 'riitir rcso- 
iiitions and petitions are couched in terms of bold 
aiul imperious demand. Apparently unconscious of 
e'anger from great and sudden innovation upon a 
.-.ystem sanctioned by the experience of ages, they 
plead for its overthrow on the ground of indefeasible 
+ long lain in abeyance. Capital embarked, pro- 
perty .ictjii' <:d, and services performed under the 
estalSishcd system, ar<; all to give way to spcenlative 
11 'ons a’.d theoretical plans, or at best to principles, 
whicli, however true in the abstract, are totally 
inapplicable to the service into which they are 
forced. 
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The pretension itself with the expectations founded 
upon it will be examined hereafter : the only inference 
meant to he deduced from these observations now is, 
that the claims of any set of men acting under the 
influence of great hardships, anxious for relief from 
every quarter whence relief can come, and even 
looking for succour where it is altogether unattain- 
able, or attainable only by inflicting calamities greater 
than those they seek to alleviate, ought to be listened 
to with extreme caution. 

2. 'I’he representations of the East India Company, 
as a party, likewise require to be scrutinized before 
being admitted. They have been invested with an 
important stewardship, and confirmed in it by no 
fewer iVvAU sixleoir solemn acts of the legislature. Of 
this stewardship ;'.xcy are notV called vipon lo tewdet 
an account. If they have been negligent or unfaith- 
ful, let them be dismi.sscd with indignity from the 
office : but though they even stood convicted of mis- 
management, it would not follow that the principles 
on which the affairs of India have been administered, 
and the connexion between the two countries has 
hitherto subsisted, ought to be abandoned. A casual 
abuse of trust, though it may discredit the agents in 
whom confidence has been reposed and authority 
vested, does not necessarily impeach the system 
under which misconduct has taken place. — If on the 
other hand the Company have acquitted themselves 
iKibr high trust, not only with integrity and credit 
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to themselves, but with honour and advantage to the 
country — if they have done more with smaller means 
than ever was achieved by any other body, commer- 
cial or political, in the history of the world — if by 
encouraging the industry, and patronising the talent 
of their fcllovv-citizons, they have accjuired and pre- 
servi.ii an empire! forming the brightest jewel in the 
llritish Crown — if they have improved the condition 
ef their subjects in the same degree that they have 
{'::t(!i»de(l their own jurisdiction — if in war they have 
shewn themselves to be a most powerful ally of the pa- 
ramount state, and in peacea nourisher of its resources 
if their mercantile gaijjs have been uniformly and 
cheerfully sacrificed to the grc!at objects of national 
s'‘turity and national glory if so (iir from acting in 
'.!«■ bard eUavacter of ex'/nv ■ "•.s.'i'.o.iohsts, tbiy have 
long since consented lO a rela. ation of the terms 
of their existing charter, by admitting competitors 
into their trade — and if nnwilling to follow, or imi- 
tate the grasping spirit of their opponents, they 
have now signified their readiness to agree to every 
latiiude b'^iiig given to a commerce (established with 
their capital and by their exertions) that may be 
deemed compatible, not with the paltry consideration 
of a per centage, more or less, upon their mercantile 
investments, but with their duties as delegated Sove- 
reigns, with the tranquillity of their possessions, and 
the consequent integrity and stability of the empire 
''^surely an assembly exercising legislative functions, 
will listen patiently, and listen &vourably also to 
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claims fortified not more by prescription than by high 
desert. 

The eirciinistances in uhicli the Company appear 
)»cforo Parliament, soliciting the renewal of their 
charter, arc rather unfavourable. I'he services that 
they have rendered to the state do indeed fill the most 
brilliant pages of its history during the last sixty years, 
but the public, from familiar acquaintance with mosi 
of these exploits, have ceased to be dazzled with their 
lu.strc. The gradual accessions of power, of wealth, 
and of revenue, which have been derived from India, 
are regarded by the nation as forming jiart of its own 
constituent resources, while the instrument by which 
these rc.sources have been created, enlarged, and 
upheld, is too frc<iucntly overlooked. To superficial 
observers (and to this class, unfortunately, a majo- 
rity of mankind will always belong) the recent appli- 
cations of the Company to Parliament, for assistance 
under temporary pecuniary embarrassments, no doubt 
bear an unfavourable aspect. And lastly, a great 
establishment, like that of the East India Company, 
tin* l)ire(;tors of which {»osse.ss considerable power 
and jiatronage, naturally attracts some portion of 
ejivy and jealousy, feelings which, though strongly 
excited by the distresses of the times, are not so blind 
from their violence as to incapacitate those actuated 
by them, from availing themselves of all the«lifi\culties 
in the Company’s present situation, or from employ- 
ing against it, with sulUcicnt dexterity, those weapons 



ot' attack against trading monopolies, of which there if 
ample store in the repositories of economical 'cu rtee. 
Tor some of those nnlavonrable circinnstancos ti "t 
Company are obviously not .u;c!>nntiible ; and if, as 
is imped, it shall aftmavardN lii.it for others 

they are not to blame, it behov* ■■ il'osi. wli<> by care- 
ful investigation have become acijiiainted with 
llieir eoneerns, to shield then, i ■: ‘inst vulgar obioipiy, 
rttstead of joining in the cl:nn..is .‘v which they arc 
a -sailed. 


.1. In reference to the interest of Ministers, and to 
lint arrangement which they may think proper to 
l>roposc to the Legislature, Ibr the double purpo.se of 
ri;gnlating tin; fon ign and ilomestie government of 
onr yVsiatie jiosscssions, and the mode of conducting 
the trade with India and China, they may be con- 
sidered as liable to error, either from a consciousness 
of strength and a desire of increasing their own power 
and influence, or from a sense of weakness and a 
wish to strcngtlien tliemsclvcs by the adoption of 
popular measures. In 17<S.'i, when the alfairs of the 
Company were brought into discussion, it was con- 
t6 ided l)y the ministry of the day, a ministry power- 
ful from the talent and rank of its members, that the 
sovereignty of Britisii India ought to be assumed by 
the King in right of conquest, and that the admi- 
nistration, in all its branches, ought to be intrusted 
to his responsible advisers ; that all orders regarding 
the political, financial, judicial, and military autho- 
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rities In India, .sliould emanate from the sovereign, 
and that the Company’s territorial possessions should 
be governed on the same principles and in the same 
manner as the other (Icpendencics of the crown. It 
was argued on the other hand, that such a scheme 
went completely to subvert the balance of the consti- 
tution by throwing the whole patronage of India into 
the hands of the crown ; that by despoiling the East 
India Company of a j)roperty legally acquired, and 
to which they had an indisputable right of possession, 
it was repugnant to the dictates of common Justice ; 
and that if carried into execution, it would loosen 
and perhaps break the tenure by which these terri- 
tories were held, by an injudicions application of 
European maxims of government to a country not 
more remote in situation, than dissimilar in usages 
from Groat Uritain. 'I’lio plan, after being reduced 
into the shape of Bills, passed the House of Com- 
mons, but was thrown out by the other House of Par- 
liament, and its rejection was signalized by the fall 
of the minister by whom it was introduced. The 
fate of these celebrated bills will, it is hopt'd, operate 
as a salutary warning to the present and all future 
administrations, against harbouring projects of ambi- 
tion, similar to that, which at the period referred to, 
was not more fortunately counteracted than it had 
been imprudently disclosed. 

Since the institution of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India in 1784, His Majesty’s 
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Government have exercised, under the sanction ol 
the Legislature, a general superintendence and con- 
trol over the civil and military concerns of the Com 
panj ; an interference which has occasionally beer 
productive of inconvenience, but which, upon the 
whole, has tended to give stability and vigour to the 
system, and to preserve a harmony of view andpur- 
suit, as to the great objects of Jiational policy, vith- 
out depriving the Company of the managemen of 
their trade, infringing their territorial rightSj or 
arming Ministers with a degree of influence incm- 
patible with the liberties of the people or the irle- 
peiidence of Parliament. The opinion of His Majest’s 
j)rescnt Government upon the merits of the .system s 
it now stands, may be collected from the fbllowirr 
passage in the letter addressed by Mr. Dundas (th 
late President of the India Hoard) to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, 
under date the 28lh Dec. 1808. “ I have not yet 

“ heard or read any arguments against the continu* 
“ ance of the .system under which the British posses- 
“ sions in India are governed, of suflicienl weight to 
“ counterbalance the practical benefits which have 
“ beenderivedfromitjin their increased and increasing 
“ prosperity, and the general security and happiness of 
their inhabitants. It is possible that the same effects 
“ might have been produced under a government im- 
“ metliately dependant on the crown : but for the 
attainment of those objects, the experiment is at 
“ least unnecessary, and it might be attended with 
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(IsingorS to the constitution of the country, which, 
“ if they can he avoided, it would he unwise to cn- 
counter. Any alteration, therefore, which may be 
“ suggested in this part of the system, will probably 
“ be only in tlie details.”* 'I'his language is perhaps 
Tnor« cautioiKs than the occasion reciuircd ; it is cer- 
tainy much le.ss decisive than what the late Lord 
Mcville was accustomed to use, when, on the .same 
tojic, lie thought it necc.ssary to declare an o[)inion! 
Itdiould, however, in candour, be recollected, that 
M. Dundas, in this very letter, had a communication 
tcHuke to the Chairman and Deputy Cliairman of the 
vwvs entertained by Ministers on the jioliey of open- 
ig the trade w'itli India vvhieh he know would he 
nost nnpalalahic to tlie Company, and that in order to 
lavetlK^way for that proposition he just in.sinnnt -d tlx' 
jwxsihilifi/, tcifli sonic (htn^cr indeed lo Hic Consiihtlion, 
(heaven save the mark I) < •' another plan being devised 
for the eondnet of the government, on the old maxim 
which probably both he and they understand, “ Bettor 
half a loaf than no l)read.” A more ])alpahle and alarm- 
ing hint, was indeed conveyed in the same letter. 


* Printed Papo, p. 1*2. 

The printed papeis referred to, in this and other parts of the 
pamphlet, are the papers rt >peelinjj the ncgociation for a renewal 
of the East India Company’s exclusive priviletjes, printed by order 
of the Court of Directors, for the information of the j)ropricturs of 
East India Stock, 4to Edition. When oilier documents are referred 
to, they are particularly specified. 
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respecting an alteration of the nulitary system in 
India, and the conbolidatioii of the Company's troops 
with the King’s army, hut the l^e^ident of the 
Board seems to have been fairly rea-oin.^d into a rt - 
tractation of this suggestion, by llie h M r from tlie 
Chairman and De})iily, dated tlu^ l;>rh January, 
JSOi);* and Lord Melville, in his aiis.ver of tlie I7tli 
December, 18 1 1, after having had nearly two years 
for rc ilection, admits the objections to such a change 
to ha\e great weight, and pro[>()ses to defer all 
farther discussion upon the subje ct until a future op- 
port unity, t 
• 

Certain details, a(Te( • . I'oth r- r ivll government 

and the army, are left open lor ad; isi.ne : t and 


Printed Papers?, page 33. f Printed Papt rs, page 4 h 

X “ In submitting to you these observations, how* vt-r, I beg to be 
“ distinctly understood as conveying to you only the mu - fa* .\rnu~ 
" ments of His Majesty’s (Jovi rnmeiit on the si m i<\i. ti) i./iicU 

“ tfu; propositions irlatr. I^iblic diseuvsion on sin li an important 
“ ipU'stioM may possibly produce an alteration f t opinion on some of 
the details ; ami iboiigli the subject lias hem ( lily eonsidrred, it 
may be deemed necessary m the furrher pro-; tv of the measure, 
“ to propose on some points regulations <»!' a '!clie’*ent description 
“ from those which are suggested in the enclosed observations:” 

" “Though various regulations may 

“ possibly be necessary with a view' to promote the discipline and 
“ efficiency of the army in India, 1 am not aware that any legislatiic 
'* enactments are requisite, except as to the anvmni of force ivhich Ifn 

C 
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care must be taken lest these inotlificalions as they 
may l)(‘ termed, do not involve changes ol’ great mo- 
ment, which being sometimes cfl'ccted under plausible 
pretences, and very modestly introduced into the 
world, arc I’ound on better acciuaintance to as- 
sume a most imposing mien. Ihit upon the wdiolc it 
may be supposed with some degree* of safety, that Mi- 
nisters have no matured and ilecp-laid plan for mate- 
rially altering llie constitution of the Com[)any5 w ith 
any view of augmenting their own i)atroiiage and 
powxn*. 

The errors of weakness arc, how ever, not les-; to be 
dreaded than those of ambitioju The progress of the 
latter is sometimes staid by the re-action wdiich they 
produce against tlicir authors: the former s[)ringing 
from delusion, or from fear, flow on till their source 
is exhausted, and the mischief they occasion is irre- 
parable. Kncroachment is the cardinal vice of absolute 
goveriimeiits. A s[)iril of unwise concession is the 
sin wdiich more easily besets the ministers of a free 
state. Pow'cr is the object of both ; the mode of pur- 
suit is diHereut; but the result is alike j)rcjudicial to 


** i\Iajrs(if mui/ he empit-eittl (o maintain in India, at the expense qf the 
** Compant/, ;uul perhaps also soiiu* provisions in rcganl to the RELA- 

“ TIVI£ 1M)\VF.US OF THi: Ho \UO OF CoMM ISSlONriiS, \NO THE (.''OURT OF 

** Dirkctous.’* — l.e'tev/rom Lord Mchille to the Cfuiirman and X)tf- 
pfiti/ Chairman, dated *215^ JIarchf — Printed Papers, pdtg^s 

** 1 1) and SO, 
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the general weal. The a|)i)lication of these remarks 
will rea<lily suggest itself to every one who has at- 
tended to the progress of the negotiation l)etwcen His 
Majesty’s Ciuvernnient and the C’oiirt ol* Diixa^tors, 
and to tlK‘ oceiirr('iu‘('s, as recent as more? re- 

mote, which may he su[)posed to have retarded its 
termination, 

I’ntil tlic year ITiKJ, the* Conrpany’s exclusive 
trade was strictly guarded by legislative chact- 
meuts ; and, e\c(.*pt in the indulgence granted to 
the commanders and oflicers of llio Company’s sliips, 
ijo liiifish subp ets were allowed to embark in the 
Indian trade, although by spc'cial permission of the 
Court of Directors, goods belonging to individual 
morebauts, had for a few years before that period 
been occasionally taken on board their vessels. Hy 
the act of 179^, the Company were bound to pro- 
vide at a reasonable price 3,000 tons of shipping or 
more, annually, for the use of any of His Majesty’s 
subjects who might be disposed to ex[)ort Hritisli ma- 
nufactures or j)roduce to that extent, and to bring 
back returns in goods from India, d be principal, if 
not the sole object of this clause in the act, was to 
transfer to the Thames the trade then clamh stinely 
carried on between the B^iti^^ll possessions in India 
and foreign Europe, by providing a legal channel 
through which tlie fortunes acquired by British resi- 
dents in the East might be brought home to their 

C 2 
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ri.'Uivc country.* At that period there were no vcs* 
sels ill existence, or in contemplation, for the Indian 
trade, except the rejrular ships of 800 tons burden 
employed by the Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers of this country 
seldom availed tliemselvcs of the privilege which they 
acquired under the act of 179'i: but in the course of 
the two or three following years some of the Com- 
pany’s ships were required by His Majesty’s Ciovern- 
incnt for the public service ; and a scanty harve.st 
having about the same time enhanced the price of 
bread, it was deemed advisable to import large 
quantities of rice from India, in any fit ships that 
could bo procured either there or in England, liberty 
being granted to these ships to carry out cargoes 
from England to India. These circumstances led to 
the introduction into the trade between the two 
countries of a new de.scription of vessels of small 
size, and cheap outfit, many of which were built in 
India, and navigated by Indian seamen. As the 
emergency which called these ships into employ- 
ment was of a temporary nature, it would have been 
unreasonable after it had ceased, to give them a pre- 
ference over the ships that had been built at home. 


* A profcssctl object was also to open a vent for British manu&c* 
tUTcs. See Act 33d George 111. Cap. 52. Sect. S3. 
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and equipped expressly for the service of the Com- 
pdnVy and which the Conipany were under engage- 
ment to employ lor a stipulated miinher of voy- 
ages. 


Tlio Indian merchants, who were also ship-owners, 
seeing the prospect closed, which a It inimraiy (\\i- 
genet; had opened to them, complained loudly of tla; 
iTfte of fi^ight and other grievances to which they 
Wf rc suhjt'cted hy the Company’s regulations, and as 
a reliel from these hardships they prayed for the [)er- 
manent admission of India built ships into the trade. 
"1 heir ^^presentations occasioned a great deal of dis- 
cussion both here and in India; and in 1802, after 
much d(‘lil)craii(iM, lina! airangemc nt was made by 
tlie C'ourt of l)ireclor>, with the sanction of His Ma- 
jesty’s (Government, for the future regulation of the 
privilc'ged trade between India and Great Britain. 

It tvas then determined, that in addition to the 
three thousand tons of shipping allowed by the S.yd 
of the King, a farther quantity of three, four, or five 
thousand tons, or as much as might be wanted, 
should be provided by the Company, and that 
the ships, without being diverted to political or 
warlike purposes, should be appropriated to the use 
of the private merchants, and sail regularly at the 
proper seasons. Except saltpetre, and piece-goods, 
all articles might be laden upon these ships. The 
first exception was made obviously from political 
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considerations, and the second has not been enforced 
by the Company. Lijjfht and heavy goods were to 
he proijerly ussurted by the Company's oflicers, and 
as the Con][}ii!iy were to hr answerable for the freight 
to the owners, so they were of course to load the 
ships if tlie private merchants declined, and the 
of providing suital)le dead weight or ballast, 
also rested with the Company. I he ships so taken 
up might he built either in England oli !n<lia, ard 
in no case vv(*rc the merchants to be charged a higher 
rate of freiglit than the Company paid. In ))oint of 
fact it lias uniformly been considerably lower. ^ 

In framing this arrangement, a clear and fixed line 
was drawn I)etween a trade in its nature colonial, and 
a trade of simjdc remittance. The first coiilil only be 
created by transplanting capital from this country 
to India; and the late Lord Melville, who at that 
time ])resi<lcd at the India Board, perfectly coin- 
cided in opinion with the Court of Directors, that the 
recognition of such a principle would be not only 
subversive of the privileges, an<l even of the existence 


* Tno loss ('climated !o have Ik on Mistainod by the Company in 
supplyinj^: tomK\p;o lor the priviloixod Irailo, from the year 1795 to 
1810 inehi>ive, is .i’t t t.293, that sum boin^ the difTerence between 
thr amount <d' the freip;ht artually paid by the Company for the 
shipping M) employeil. and the amount received by them from the 
private inerehants. Stc fourth Htport <f the Select Cornmittec of the 
House of Commons, ou the /itVuirit of the Kust India Company, page 
414. 
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of the Company, but })r(‘judicial to the interests 
commercial and political of the whole empire. — 
The sreonJ wus timp\y provided for in the way 
that iia^’ hern riiiicd. It must he confessed that 
the arraiu^cm' iii. did not pn>v(‘ satisfactory to the 
private Hritish merchants resident in India, or to 
their au'onts in this country; nor was this to be cx- 
11'vc‘i.d, because liK'ir pndensions w(‘r(‘ really, though 
foundi'd upon the principle of a colo- 
nial trade’; a principle, however, the benefit of 
which tluy were <l(’sirous should l)o confined to 
thems('lv('s as a b<)dy, to the exclusion of the rest of 
llu'ir (,( How subjc’cls. I hey wished in fact to olitaiu 
* for thrm.'^olva’s a full sharc^of all the Company’s ad- 
\ anlag' \ • ’ -uf p:’ri icipating in the expense, risk, 
and rf sponsibilitN altoiuling its vast establishments 
both Ibnugn and domestic, lining disappointed in 
tins object, they have not erased bitterly to com- 
plain of the restraints, delays, and vexations to 
which they allege* that they have been subjected, 
from what they call an arbitrary exercise and 
'wanton abuse of llu’ Company’s authority. Not 
content with presenting their complaints in the shape 
of rcpres(‘niations and memorials to His Majesty’s 
Government, and the Court of Directors, they have in 
the course of th(* la^t four or five years made frequent 
appeals to the public in pamphlets, where every 
term of invective is employed against the Company, 
and the wliole [lolicv of our Indian system is vi- 
rulently attacked. The effect produced by those pub- 
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licatioiis has been different probably from that which 
was designed. For the merchants and manufacturers 
at large petitioned Parliament to throw open the 
trade entirely, thinking very justly, that if the Com- 
pany’s privileges were to be invaded, and any farther 
enlargement given to a valuable braneh of com- 
merce, they had as good a claim as some eighteen 
or twenty houses of Indian agency to share in its 
advantages. Tlie ostablishcd houses of ii«'?ncy ohr 
serving that things were thus taking a turn still more 
unfavourable to their views than the system itself on 
which they had laboured to encroach, have earnestly 
petitioned against the extension of the trade to the 
outport.s, and have remained neutral upon the other 
points of the controversy. Such are the conflicting 
pretensions which His Majesty’s Government have 
in the first instance been called upon to reconcile, 
and which will soon he bronglit before Parliament 
for ultimate adjustment. 

The task imposed upon Ministers, under these cir- 
cumstances, is invidious and dillicult, and even the 
purest intentions on their ]iart do not hold out an 
adequate security for its right performance. As ser- 
vants of the public, it is their «luty at all times to de- 
fer to the public opinion, when constitutionally ex- 
pressed, in so far as is consistent with an enlightened 
and honest .sense of the national interests. At a sea- 
son of great commercial difficulty, it is peculiarly 
their duty to devise means of relief, care being taken 
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that tlie medicine administered be not of a nature to ag- 
gravate, instead of alleviating the general distress. It 
is not, however, to be disguised, that the object of the 
petitioners is to subvert the fundamental principle of 
our Indian policy, and altogether to change a system 
sanctioned by ])rescriptive authority, and by long 
experience of its advantages ; that the benefits which 
may result from the experiment are distant, preca- 
rious, aiK^icrhaps unattainabh', and that the evils 
wiiicli may ensue from it, arc at least equally proba- 
ble and incalculably more important ; that the same 
claims which arc now brought forward have beenpre- 
liTred on former occasions, and rejected ■, that the 
‘lumber of the petitions, (many of them coming from 
places which have no direct interest in the question), 
together with the intemperate language in which 
some of them arc drawn up, the industry that has been 
employed in collecting them, the active canvass 
among members of Parliament to support them, and 
the delegation of committees to watch the progress 
of the discussions, were strongly symptomatic of an 
intention amid the distractions of political par- 
ties, and on the .'supposed near approach of a 
dissolution of Parliament, to obtain by clamour and 
intrigue a measure which the petitioners despaired 
of achieving under a less commanding, or more 
temperate influence. 

The embarrassment occasioned by these opposite 
considerations is sufficiently visible in the past stages 
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of the negotiation. In the letter from Mr. Dundas 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, dated the 2Sth December, 1808, it 
is stated to be " fit tliat the Court of Directors shall 
“ understand distinctly, that he cannot hold out 
“ to tliem the expectation that His Majesty’s Minis- 
“ ters will concur in an application to Parliament for 
“ a renewal of any privileges to the East India Com- 
pany, which will prevent British merchrSK'S and nva- 
nufacturers from trading to and from India and the 
other countries within the present limits of the Com- 
“ pany ’s exclusive trade, (the dominions of the empire 
of China excepted), in ships and vessels freighted by 
themselves, instead of being confined as at present 
“ to ships in the service of the Company, or licensed 
“ by the Court of Directors.”* Let this communi- 
cation be compared with the following extract from 
Lord Melville’s letter, dated the 21st March, 1812: 
“ You M'ill do me the justice to recollect, that in all 
** our discussions on this subject, both recently, and 
“ on former occasions, the admission of the ships of 
" merchants in this country into the trade of India, 
“ in concurrence with those of the Company, has 
“ never been urged as a measure from which much 
“ immediate, benefit w'ould, in my opinion, be de- 
** rived cither to the country, or to the individuals 
" who might embark in the speculation ; and I cer- 


Printed Papers, page 15. 
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“ tainly am not without considerable apprehension 
that at least on the first opening of the trade, the 
“ public expectation as to the British territories in 
“ India aifording any considerable outlet for British 
“ manufactures beyond the amount of our present 
“exports, may be disappointed.”* On comparing 
these two passages, it appears that in laying down 
an open trade to India, as an indispensable con- 
dition of 4(h*nisters’ recommending to Parliament the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, the late Pre- 
sident of the India Board stipulated for what he 
afUM'vvards admittoil would be of little immediate 
benef.t either to the country or individuals; and 
’after such an admission, it is difficult to avoid the 
inference, that in making the stipulation, ho did 
not act from his own conviction of its uti- 
lity. He rests the proposition indeed in both 
letters upon the ineflicacy of the provisions under 
the act of 1793, for the trade of private individuals 
between Britain and India, whicli are staled to liave 
been “ the source of c()nstant dispute, and to have 
entaHed u lieuvy r-xpense upon the t oinpany, with- 
out afFordirig to the /uib/ic iiiiy henc/it adt (piatc to 
such a sacrifice.” But is it not at least doubtful 
whether the regulations which both his Lordship and 
the Court of Directors agree to be necessary, in 
order to guard against the facilities alforded by the 


Printed Paper*, page 79. 
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new plan to persons who may attempt to settle and 
reside in India witliout a license from the Company, 
or without the knowledge and sanction of the local 
governments, will not prove equally unsatisfactory 
to tlie niercliants both of this country and of India, 
as those privileges have been which were granted to 
them by the act of 17!)3, and subsequently ex- 
tended by tlie Court of Directors in 180l2? Reason- 
ing a priori, it seems much more easy ttFregulate^a 
monopoly than an ojien trade. The principle of free- 
dom, and the proposed restrictions, are like the iron 
and the clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image; 
they may cleave, but tht^y never will inoorporile. 

Again, in Article Cth, of a paper entitled — “ Ilinis 
Approved bp the Committee of Correspondence, SV.,” 
and submitted to Lord Melville on the 3d of March, 
1812, ns the outline of a plan on which the Com- 
pany’s Charter might be renewed, it was proposed 
“ that the whole of the Indian trade should be 

brought to the port of London, and the goods sold 
** at the Company’s sales, and be as at present under 
“ the Company’s management,”* The same principle 
was distinctly contained in the letter from the Chairs 
in January, 1809, and was not then controverted 
by Lord Melville. In answer to this proposition, 
however, his Lordship observed, in a paper trans- 
mitted on the 21st of March, 1812, “the adop- 


* Printed Papers, page 63. 




tion of tlie regulation suggested will probably 
“ tend to the security and advantage of the pub- 
“ lie revenue, in collecting the duties on all arti- 
“ cics imported from the Kast Indies and China, as 
“ well as other countries to the eastward of the Cape 
“ of fJood Hope.”* The answer is cautiously worded, 
and it woidd be uncandid not to allow that it con> 
tained, or rather implied, a reservation, under which 
(fbvermtnlft might ultimately withhold assent to the 
proi)osition of the Court, a reservation of which 
the increasing clamour and combination against 
the Company, has actually since induced Ministers 
to avail themselves. What the petitioners for open 
trad<; wanted in argument, they made shift to sup- 
ply by the mnnber, importunity, and contrivance of 
their tlelegated counsel ; and on the 27th of April 
last, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had then 
succeeded to Ixtrd Melville at the India Board, ac- 
quainted the Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
that “ the representations which had been brought 
before His Majesty’s Government, had led them 
“ to entertain an o]>inion, that they would best con- 
“ salt the )>ublic interests, by not confining the im- 
“ port trade from the East Indies to the Port of Lon- 
“ dou.”f Now without presuming to insinuate that 
this change of o[iiniou constituted any breach of 
faith towards one of the parties engaged in the nego- 


* Printed Papers, page i(i. 
t Page 146, 
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cintion, it was surely not too much to expect, that a 
comniuiiicutioii sliouM be made to the Court 
of the substance of those representations which had 
produced a bias ojj the miiuls of Ministers, contrary 
to tliat which they had entertained only five weeks 
before. Had the <|nestion involved merely the secu- 
rity of the revenue, Ciovernment might have claimed 
credit on the score of their t)wn public iliity, for the 
exercise of a due dcifrce of caution in leiuftii!? their 
countenance to any measure, by which the stabi- 
lity of the national resources could be endangered. 
But as the point at isstio alTectcd the profits of 
the Company equally with the duties payable to 
Government, it was reasonable that the Court of 
Dir ectors should he consulted rcspcctinjj the pro- 
bable elVicicucy of the plan in agitatiou for the 
prevention of illicit trade, if a plan had really been 
digested for that purpose ; and the circumstauce 
of no such connnuuicatiou having been made, 
suggests a doubt wliether a!iy such scheme was 
actually matured. 

lienee it appears, that the Court of Directors had 
no sooner eonseiited to a partial sacrifice of their trade 
to public ft*i ling, or as they very properly termed it, 
to public prt'iiitlice, than they were urged by fresh 
demands to farther eoneessious ; and were they now 
to agree to the extension of the Indian trade to the 
oiUporls of the kingdom, they might next be called 
upon to surrender the commerce with Cliina. 
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In waking thivc rcwnrka, or any others which 
may be bnzavded in the bcqucl, there is no intention 
whatever of blaming the conduct of Government, and 
much less of reflecting upon the two most respectable 
nohlcmen, who have been the ollicial orgaiis of cou- 
tlueting the eoro'spoiulencc of that Government with 
the Court of Directors. 'I'he present Ministers have 
acti'd jjrulnihly in much the same way that others 
w3uhl hitte^ done in their place. If more has been 
inij)uled to ])opidar influence than belongs to it, the 
easier it will be to retract any rash opinion which 
may have been given, and to proceed with caution to 
the completion of the arrangement i if, on the other 
hand, that influence has been as sensibly felt as it 
was powerfully exerted, an acknowledgment of the 
difliculties w ith which Ministers have had to contend 
will account for, and in some degree extenuate, mis- 
takes, though it certainly does not preclude a deli- 
berate investigation of any errors into which they may 
have been seduced or impelled. 

The following paragraph in Lord Melville’s letter 
of the ‘ilst of March, 18 Li, contains a short summary 
of those errors. “ As far as relates to the trade with 
“ India and several other countries, included within 
“ the limits of the Company’s charter, the Court do 
** not appear to have succeeded in establishing the 
** proposition, that any detriment w'ill arise to the 
“ public interest, either in this country or in India, 

or ultimately even to the interests of the Company 



•* themselves, from the introduction of private adven- 
“ turers. If the Company carry on their trade more 
“ expensively and with less activity and industry than 
British individuals, it is unjust to the country, as 
** well as to the inhabitants of British India, that the 
“ exclusive monopoly should be continued ; and in 
** such a state of things, the trade is more likely to 
“ be advantageous to the country and l>eneficial to 
the individuals, in their hands than in tTriyse of the 
“ Company : but if the latter shall conduct it with 
“ skill and enterprise, and with due and unremitting 
** attention to economy, the extent of their capital, 
" and the superior facilities which they must continue 
** to possess, of providing their investment in India 
at the cheapest rate, will undoubtedly afibrd them 
** the means of successful rivalship with all other 
** competitors.”* The proposition which the Court 
had endeavoured to establish was ; “ that the unli- 
“ mitcd freedom for which some persons had of late 
** years contended, would have political consequences 
“ more injurious to the power of this country and of 
** British India, than the advantages anticipated by 
“ sanguine minds could compensate if those advan- 
tages were to be realized ; and that, moreover, the 
expectation of such advantages is unfounded, re- 
** suiting from general presumptions, which are con- 
** tradicted by the nature of the Indian people, cli- 
mate, and productions, and by the experience of 
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more than two centuries.”* If this be not thepro- 
I'o iiion alluded to by Lord Melville in the letter 
above quoted, ho has chosen to leave out of sight that 
upon which the Court of Directors thought lit prin- 
cipally to rest their ease. If he alludes to it and at 
the same tiim‘ denies its truth. In? less impeaches 
tin ir judgment, than the opinions of the most emi- 
nent si ilesm^i who have taken apart in the affairs 
ol fTuIia, lor half a century past, opinions sanctioned 
uitliin that ])(.‘riod hy eight decisions of the Legis- 
lature. I Trom the way in Avliich his Lordship con- 
triviul to get rid of the ohjcclions to the scheme in 
< vnlemplalion, whi( h wcu'c contained in that propo- 
Mion, one might he led to suppose that the Court of 
Dir<?ctors had searched their earliest records for some 
musty maxim upon which to found a new-fangled pre- 
tension, or thatlhcy had dipped into the impure sources 
ol oriental fable, to collect matter of groundless ap- 
prehension and visionary alarm, whereas their only 
aim, in their corresjiondcnce witli llis Majesty's Go- 
vernment, seems to liave been to vindicate the policy 
of existing laws, and to tlefend the doctrine of the 
Constitution, in relation to the British possessions in 
India. 


^ Letier from llic CMiairmau and Deputy, dated 13lh Jan. 
1S09. Printed Papt r>, paj;e 20. 

t l<tii tieorp^e II. (’ap. 17. — 7th Clcorge III. Cap. 57. — 9th 
George III. Cap. 24. — Idtii (;t*orgc III. Cap. 64. — lOtli Geurge III. 
Cap. Gl. — Cieorge 111. C-ap. 56. — 21st George III. Cap. 65.— 
33d George III. Cap. 52. 
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The whole tenor of the letter from the Chairman 
and Deputy, dated the 13tli of January, 1809, is in 
perfect unison with the principles maintained by the 
late Lord Melville, and with the sentiments which he 
was at pains to avow on all occasions, when the merits 
of our Indian system were brought into discussion. 
In a letter dated the 2d of April, 1800 , and addressed 
V the Right Hon. Henry Diindas, as President of 
tire India Board, to the Chairman of tlmT^oinpafty, 
upon the subject of the private trade, he thus ex- 
pre.sscd himself. “ I set out with rlisclaiming being 
“ a party to those opinions which rest upon any ge- 
** ncral attack of the monopoly of the Kas-t India 
** Company, either as to the government or com- 
“ mercc of India. My sentiments, in tliat respect, 
“ remain exactly the same as they were when I moved 
** the renewal of tl»e charter in 1793 ; and if any 
“ thing, I am still more confirmed in the principles 
“ I brought forward at that time. That a direct in- 
“ terference by (jovernment in the affairs of India, is 
“ necessary for their stability and uniformity, I am 
“ more and more convinced ; but that the ostensible 
“ form of government, with all its consequent extent 
“ and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, 
“ I am persuaded will never be called in question by 
“ any but those who may be disposed to sacrifice 
“ tlae ^teciliouv awCi secwuly out consUtutvoti, to 
“ their own personal aggrandizement and ill-directed 
“ ambition. 1 remain equally satisfied as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of'the tradi 
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ill the hands of the East India Company. Those 
who maintain tlio reverse, appear to me to be 
misled by i^eneral theories, without attending to 
the peculiar cireninstances of the trade they are 
treating of. Vii win^ it, a.s' a mere comnier^-[al qiies- 
‘‘ fion^ 1 believe tins pro/wsilion to be a sound one : and 
“ if tio' trade leere laid open^ the supposed advantages 
thenee arisjffi^, are at best verp problemalieal, and 
"■ would cerlainlp be ven/ precarious and shor! -lived. 

‘‘ 1 ijc .:ain(‘ principh's which jirovo the necessity of 
tlio })r(*s{;nl h)rni and mode of Indian government, 
eviiicu the ne(!essity of the monopoly of trade. The 
gov( I nment and the tra<!e arc interwoven together, 

^ !i : V i; have only to recur to a viay recent expe- 
rn nc '. to learn the immense advantages which have 
'* ilowed Iroin that connexion of government and 
trade. Hy the commercial capital of the Company 
at home, acting in connexion with the public re- 
venues under their administration abroad, they 
have mutually aided and administered to the wants 
ol each other, and the result has been the fortunate 
‘‘ achievement of those brilliant events, uiion the 
“ success of which depended the existence of the 
government, the territorial wealth, and the trade 
‘‘ of India.” After recommending that a proper 
channel should be provided for the remittance to 
Great Bvitaivv of lUe iovtvwve^ acc^vured \iy \\\A\v\c\ua\s 
*m India, he proceeds : If 1 am asked whether, in 
‘‘ stating this principle, I mean that the trade to and 
** from India, in the common use of tlie terms, ought 
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to be free and open to all His Majesty’s subjects in 
" India ? I answer distinctly in the negative. The 
“ nature of the Indian manufacture, and the imme- 
“ morial habits of the manufacturers, exclude the 
“ practical application of so indefinite a principle to 
“ the export trade from India. I'hc manufacture of 
“ the finer and more valuable fabrics of India, have 
•* always been produced by advances ^om the go- 
“ vernment, or individuiils for whose behoof those 
“ fabrics are manufactured, and if the dealing with 
** those manufacturers was to be laid open to the 
“ uncontroled competition of every individual, the 
** consequence would be a boundless scene of confi:- 
'' sion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the ma- 
** nufacturers themselves.” ******* It 
•* is immediately connected with the ob.servations last 
offered, to consider by what agency is the trade of 
individuals in India to be carried on ? If this 
** question was to be decided on the principles of an 
“ open and free trade, the answer to the question 
“ would be, that every individual should send out or 
** employ any agent he thought best to manage his 
“ own business. But from what I have already stated 
**' on the former point, you will anticipate my opi- 
** nion on this ; namely, that no agent should be 
** employed in India, or permitted to reside there, 
*» except with^the license of the East India Company, 
” and subject to the control of such regulations, as 
** the habits, prejudices, and trade of the country 
” may render expedient. In addition to every other 
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“ consideration, arising out of the peculiar nature of 
“ the trade and manners of the country, there is one 
“ decisive circumstance against the tolerance of every 
“ unlicensed adventurer in India. It would rapidly 
“ and insensibly lead to the settlement and coloniza- 
“ tion of the worst kind of adventurers taking root in 
“ that country, than which there could not be a 
“ moi’c fatal blow to tiic permanence of the British 
“^lO'.ver^ aj#il pre-eminence in India. No principle 
“ ouglit ever to be tolerated or acted upon, that 
“ does not proceed on the basis of India being 
“ considered as the temporary residence of a great 
“ British establishment, for the good government of 
“ lire country upon steady and uniform principle.S} 
“ and of a largt; Briti.sh factory, for the beneficial 
management of its trade upon rules applicable to 
“ the state and manners of the country.” 

s. lit * * !(( * » “In some of the many specula-' 
“ lions I have heard, and the publications I have ;^ 
“ perused on this subject, it is usual to ask in a tone^ 
“ of complaint, if it is not unjust and unfair that the 
“ merchants and shipping of this country, other than 
“ the shipping of the East India Company, should 
“ be excluded from a participation of that trade 
which is allowed to the subjects of foreign nations ? 

“ The statement at first sight may appear pl Mfa 
siblc ; but w'hen examined to tfie bottom, it l j|| 
no solidity. In truth, it is only another mode^ 



** objecting to the monopoly of the East India Com- 
** pany. If there are reasons of sound ]iolicy, why 
“ the Legislature has decided that the India trade 
“ should be carried on by a monopoly, it is because, 
“ viewing the interests of the public as one aggre- 
** gate, it is of opinion, that those interests are best 
“ cared for by that mode of conducting the trade. — 
" Those, therefor*', who state this objection, being 
** themselves part of that whole, are, in dunrynon wjtli 
“ the rest of Ilis Majesty’s subjects, reaping the be- 
“ nefit of that influx of national wealth and capital 
** which the East India trade, so conducted, brings 
** into the national stock. They cannot, therefore, 
** more than others, becau.se their occupation hap- 
** pens to be that of merchants or ship-owners, com- 
“ plain of being injured by the means which the 
** wisdom of Parliament has devised for introducing 
that flow of wealth into the kingdom. 

* “ The case is totally different with regard to the 

“ subjects of foreign nations. They are not the 
“objects of the care of the British Legislature; 
“ neither are their interests at all in the view of its 
“ provisions. They reap no benefit, but the reverse, 
“ from the growing wealth and prosperity of the 
,** British empire ; and therefore are in no respect on 

** a footing of comparison with any of the subjects of 
“this country, to whom the restraints of the Com- 
|pany’s charter, for the reasons already assigned, 
with perfect propriety apply. 



“ It is quite 11 separate question, liovv far it would 
“ be right to hold our Indian possessions upon prin- 
“ ciples of colonial inono])oly ? and it would be de- 
“ viatiug from the strict matter of the objection, to 
“ cuter into that discussion in this place. It is sufli- 
“ cienl in point of fact to ohserve, iii answer to the 
“ merchants and ship-owners, that it is thought ex- 
“ pciiicnt for the interests of the empire at large, that 
ilhi I'iis'/ India possessions should not be regulated 
“ on tlie jirinciples of colonial exclusion; and there- 
“ loro no |>art of tlie subjects of Great Britain can 
“ bo ])ermiltc<l to set u[> a separate interest of their 
“ envn against that general policy. If the colonial 
“ principle was to be applied to the Indian territories, 
“ it would not advance by one step that separate in- 
“ terest set up by the merchants and ship-owners, ta 
“ which 1 now refer.” 

In reply to the question. Why the merchants and! 
ship-owners, subjects of Ilis Majesty, resident 19' 
Britain, should not have the same indulgences which; 
are contended for by Ilis Majesty’s subjects resident 
in India ? Mr. Dundas observed, “ The answer is 
plain and conclusive : in contending for this indul- 
“ gence to the British subjects resident in India, I 
am contending for a material national interest, 
which is no other than this, that their fortunes, 
capitals created in India, should be transferr^ 
from that country to this, in a manner most bS||| 
*' ficial for themselves and the kingdom at largepH 
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** place of being transferred througli the medium of 
the commerce of foreigners, and thereby adding to 
** the wealth, capital, and navigation of foreign 
“ countries. There is not a single circumstance in 
“ which this applies to the case of merchants in this 
“ country. It might be proved, if necessary, that 
** the only effect of giving such an iinhilgence to the 
“ merchants resident in this country, would be a 
“ temptation to withdraw a part of tin; ci\^)itid of the 
" country, from a more profitable trade and more 
“ beneficial application of it, in order to divert it to 
“ another trade, less profitable to themselves and less 
beneficial to the public. Without, therefore, one 
single rc'ason, either of private justice or public 
** policy, it would be introducing a rival capital in 
India, against the remittance trade of the East 
** India Company, and in competition likewise with 
** those individuals whose capitals, by the proposed 
p indulgence, it is wished to transfer to Great llri- 
tain. It is argued that the c.'ctension of this indul- 
f* gence to the Hritish merchants, w ould be an addi- 
** tional encouragement to the export of British 
manufactures. I need only observe that the argu- 
meat proceeds on an erroneous view of the subject. 
** The export trade to India can never be extended in 
“ any degree proportionate to the wealth and popula- 
“ tidn of the Indian Empire, neither can the returns 

i upon it be very profitable to individuals. Those who 
Httend to the manners, the manufactures, the food, 
Pie raiment, the moral and religious prejudices of 
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“ that country, can be at no loss to trace the causes 
“ why this ])roposition must be a true one. The im- 
“ portance of that inunense empire to this country, is 
“ rather to be c.-timat; d by the gn at annual addition 
“ it makes to wealth and capital of the kingdom, 

“ than by ai.'. > ininent advantages that the nuinufac- 
“ tures oft 111' country can derive from the consumption 
“ of the natives of India. I do not mean to say that 
“ tly,' e;:p^)rU iVoni tliis country have not been very 
“ cojisidcrably increased of late years, and I make 
“■ no doul)t, that from recent circumstances, they 
“ may still be considcral>ly increased. But the pro- 
“ from llu' causes I have already referred to, 

'"must always be alimited one, and I am positive that 
“ the ship[)i ■ .uii! r . .-ns of the Fast India Com- 
“ ])any, joined to the reiurned cargoes of those ships 
“ which bring home the private trade of India, is 
“ more than ade<piat(: to any present or I’uture in- 
“ crease of export trade that this country can look 
“ to upon any rational ground of hope.” * * * 

* > * (( ^Vith regard to the agents to be employed 

“ at home, to manage the j)rivatc trade of individuals 
“ from India, and to take care of their interest in 
“ the CiirgOfs ot the rciuriiiiig ships, 1 do not see the 
“ use of any iutcrfcrence by tlic Company. The 
grcdf inU rcst to be attended to on the part of the 
“ Company^ is that no goods come from India that are 
‘‘ not deposited in the Company^ s warehouses y and that 
** goods so imported are exposed at the Company's salcs^ 
“ agreeably to the rules prescribed for that purpose." 
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On a perusal of the whole correspondence which 
took place between Mr. Dundas and a Committee 
of the Court of Directors in 1800 and 180il, it will be 
seen Unit there iras a perfect agreement in prin- 
ciple, and a complete coincidence in general views, 
although there was a considerable diflbrence of 
opinion upon some matters of detail, 'rhe Pre- 
sident of the India Hoard had stated in tlic letter 
above quoted, the inadequacy of the prt)vi.tion fo. the 
private trade in the act of 1793, and urged the ex- 
pediency of alloxcing lirilish subjects I'csidenf in India, 
to send home their funds in India built ships. The 
CJourt professed their readiness to give ever} rac'lity 
to the trade of remittance from India, but they con- 
tended that this, like the other branches of the trade, 
ought to be carried on through the medium of the 
Company’s ships, and that the scheme for permitting 
British merchants resident in India, to introduce 
both their capital and ships into the trade, contained 
a principle of indefinite enlargement, which would 
gradually change the character of the existing inter- 
course. By the arrangement which took place m 
/1802, the difference was compromised, and India 
built ships were admitted into the trade, the Com- 
pany reserving to themselves the power of freighting 
them, on private account. But before this arrange- 
ment was concluded, and while the discussion was 
still pending, it will appear from the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Dundas’s speech in opening the India 
budget for the last time in the House of Commons, 
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on the 12th of June, 1801, that the diflicultics which 
were started hy the Court of Directors to some part 
of the measure recommended by him in the pre- 
ceding year, had not in the least altered his senti- 
ments and views respecting the constitution of the 
Company, or the general policy on which that con- 
stitution was founded, and by adhering to which it 
could alone be maintained. “ Many objections have 
“ U'en, fi»onf time to time, raised to the policy of the 
“ re.'trietions imposed by the I.egislature on the trade 
“ of the Kast, and to the exclusive privileges placed 
“ in the Company. My decided sentiments on this 
“ are well known : I will therefore only now 

“ mUert to it, by observing, that at the renewal of 
“■ the charter in l79o, the D'gislatnro; shewed every 
“ disposition to adopt such arrangements as might 
“ secure to this country as large a share of the Indian 
“ trade as possible. If any of the arrangements then 
“ made, have been found by experience inadequate 
“ to the object in view, the wisdom of the Legisla- 
“ ture, and 1 trust a liberal and wise policy on the 
" part of the East India Company, will epneur in 
“ correcting former error. The manner in which 
“ this shall be done, consistent with those regulations 
which Parliament ha^ thought proper to impose, 
“ has long been under serious consideration. Many 
" indulgences have already been granted to indivi- 
“ duals, and 1 have no doubt that ultimately such 
“ plan will be determined upon, as shall be tiie meanp 
of affording all the satisfaction whiqli in reason and 
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*' justice can be expected. In doing this, I certainly 
“ do not mean to exclude every degree of proper 
caution, for I have no hesitation in expressing my 
t/joro»g/i conviction of its being incumbent on 
those with whom the final arrangement of this very 
“ important branch shall rest, iicver to lose sight of 
those salutary maxims tchicli have been prescribed by 
** lo7ig experience, and that they be strictly upon their 
“ guard that substantial and permane?it b%nellts mujj not 
be sacrificed to casual and perhaps illusory schemes of 
“ gain:* 


* That ihcsc sentiments were not peculiar to the late I«orJ Mel- 
ville, will appear i'roin (lie folio extract from a useful pamphlet, 
published by an oUieer of the India Board in 1793. 

** On the grand point, that of opening the trade altogether, wc 
" have as yet seen no >pecirie, well-digested plan oflered to the 
«« public eye. It, however, can hardly be supposed, that even the 
most zealous advocates for a new system, can be desirous of seeing 
** the present mode of conducting the trade determined, and 
** the future trade h ft to hazard and chamr, A measure more 
" preposterous and absurd, nor any so fraught with ruin and 
mischief to the general interests of the empire, as affecting 
the political, the mcrcuiitilc, and the financial eoncerns both of 
Great Britain and India, could not be devised or imagined by an 
" enemy to lu>th.’' * * * * * « in this discussion we 

'' have carefully avoided (|UoCing any of the arguments used upon 
former occasions for and against an exclusive trade, because by 
“ the aciphsition of kingdoms and provinces, the Asiatic trade has 
•'since those times undergone an entire change, insomuch that 
the order and system which formerly obtained in the conduct of 
** it, seem now to J;>e perfectly inverted. The point contended for 



Such were the opinions entertained by the late 
Lord Aldvillc, after having devoted twenty years of a 
laborious life to the simly of Indian affairs, and 
after having held for seventeen of those years the 
highly rcsponsildc oflicc of President of the Hoard of 
Commissioners, lie admitted, on retiring from office 
with the present Viscount, “ that the system es- 
“ tabiislied by the act of ITO-’h for the trade of in- 
“ (Tividiials between (rreat Britain and India, had 
“ not answered tlie expectations, or fulfdled the in- 
“ tontions of the Legislature.” AVhether after the 
extension given to that system in 1802, he still re- 

‘ those* occasions was simply mercantile. The subject now 
** spreads itself into a wider fieltl : it attaches to it political concerns 
uf hii;li iiuiiortance as well as those of commerce finance. At 
those times a change in the existing s\slem was of little compara* 
tivc conse<iuence ; the exports ami imports were small, and tl|e 
revenue by customs^ if it Ii&d sulFcrcd, could easily have becni 
made good ; for the National Debt was then moderate, the object! 
" left for taxation were numerous; and the real and personal asset! 
** of the Company, were more than suflicient after the discharge of 
''their debts, to make good the value of their capital stock; it 
" became therefore a tpicstion fairly determinable by the weight of 
" public opinion, how the India trade might be best conducted, 
" without involving in its consequences those important rights and 
interests which seem now to depend on the continuance of the 
" present system of conducting the Government revenues and^tracte 
in all its essential parts.” A Short History of the East India Com^^ 
pony, and of their Trade to India and China, by brands Russel, 

2d edition, pages 41 and 45. 

How much greater weight have not these considerations acquiiH^ 
since 1793? 
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tnaincd of. opinion, that it did not aiTord all the sa- 

“ tisfaction which in reason and justice could be ex- 
“ peeled” public documents furnish no means of .judg- 
ing. But every person who reads the above quota- 
tions with attention, must be persuaded that he never 
would have become a party to the proposition made 
by his successor as a sine qua non of tlie renewal of the 
Company’s privileges “ that lirilish merchaiits and 
** manufacturers shall be permitted to t^adt, to ^iid 
** from India, and the other countries within the 
present limits of the Company’s exclusive trade, 
(the dominions of the emperor of China excepted), 
**,in ships and vessels hired or freighted by tllbu - 
** selves, instead of being confined as at prcsi'iit to 
ships in the service of the Company, or licensed by 
** the Court of Directors,” far less that he would 
have concurred in the opinion more recently ex- 
l^essed, “ that the legislature will best consult the 
*< public interest by not confining the import trade 
** from the East Indies to the port of London.” It 
is probable indeed, that he would not have dissented 
ftom the first proposition, in so far as it goes to put 
an end to the Company’s agency in freighting ships 
for individuals, (an agency which it is equally proba- 
ble the Company would not be indisposed to relin- 
quish) ^ but to the first part of the proposition we 
have his distinct negative upon record, as likely if 
acted upon, “ to occasion a boundless scene of con- 
kfa/usion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the 
^ manufacturers themselves j as tending to introduce 
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*• without one single reason, either of private justice 
“ or public policy, a rival capital in India, against 
the remittance trade of the East India Company, 
“ and in competition likewise with those individu- 
“ als whose capitals it is wished to transfer to Great 
“ Ih'itain ; in fine, as leading rapidly, though insen- 
“ sibly, to the settlement and coloniication of the 
“ worst set of adventurers in that country, than 
“ which •thc^c cannot he a more fatal blow to the 
“ permanence of the British power in India.” And 
in reference to the extension of the trade to the out- 
ports of the kingdom, we have also his recorded opi- 
11)0-.,^“ that 'I’liE GREAT INTEREST to be attended to 
on the part of the Company, is that no goods come 
“ from India, tliat arc not deposited in their ware- 
“ houses, and disposed of at their sales.” 

, During the whole course of the negociation, there 
is not to be found in the correspondence on the part 
of the Court of Directors, a single position which had 
not been advanced, and insisted upon by the late 
Lord Melville, as of primary importance to the in- 
terests both of the Company and the empire at 
large, nor is there any indulgence to the private 
trade which he thought it safe and expedient to grant, 
which the Court have not generally professed their 
willingness to concede. They have maintained with 
that experienced statesman, that a departure from the 
principle of the act of 1793, (by which the trade with 
India was placed under a regulated monopoly) if 
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pregnant- with political mischiefs, without affording 
the prospect of any equivalent advantage j while at 
the same time they liave disclaimed “ all narrow 
“ considerations of commercial profit, or commercial 
“ jealousy,”''^ and have announced “their readiness 
“ to enter into a serious inquiry concerning the 
“ concessions which can be made to the public, 
“ without trenching upon tlic principles,” not as- 
serted for the first time in their ^ettt.s, but 
“ established in that act/’f And the negociation 
seems to have been suspended in April 1812, in 
consequence of a difference of opinion between His 
Majesty’s Ciovernment and the Court, not respt 
a Concession dediicible from the principle of the act 
of 179 y> but respecting an extreme concession, (the 
opening of the trade to the outports), arising altoge- 
ther out of a ncio principle, and against which the 
Company had been specially warned by a distin- 
guished member of an antecedent government, that 
it was their great interest to guard. 

The writer, or rather the compiler of these sheets, 
(for hitherto they have consisted of little more than 
a compilation of the opinions of others), has formed 
too just an estimate of his ow'n talents to be guilty 
of the presumption of supposing, that he can urge 
any thing effectual in the way, eithet of enforcing 
the arguments which have been employed by the. , 

Printed Papers, page Page 
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Court of Directors, sanclioiitd as they have been by 
the concurrence of former Governments, and the past 
decisions of the Legislature, or of influencing the 
views of those with whom it will ultimately rest, to 
decide upon a great question of national policy. The 
short retrospect that has been taken of the relative 
situations of the different parties interested in the dis- 
t > ^ion, may however be useful ; and though the 
obsurvatJmis tliat occur in the sequel, may not throw 
any new light upon the subject, still it is hoped that 
tlu , will not be found altogether unw^orthy of atten- 
tion by those who are disposed to candid inquiry. 

'* • 

III the early period of European intercourse with 
India, and previously to the acquisition of territory, 
the amount of the exports thither, in commodities 
from Europe, was very trifling. The investments for 
the home markets of the different nations engaged in 
the commerce were principally purchased with bul- 
lion, and almost all the direct advantage of the trade 
arose from the profits on the sales of those invest- 
ments.* In proportion as territory was acquired. 


* The following passage from Montesquieu, contains an apt illus- 
tration of this position, and indicates also the conclusion to which 
it leads. Quoique le commerce soil sujet d de grandes revolutions, 
** il petit arriver qiie de certaines causes physiques, la qualite du 
** terrain ou de climat, fizent pour jamais sa nature. 

** fargent que nous y envoy ons. Les Romaina y porloient touies 

£ 
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the European residents increased, and of course drew 
from home a supply of commodities suited to their 
origiual habits and wants. But their numbers were 

'' Irs atiiiees environ cinquante millions dc Sesterces. Cet ardent, 
" comme Ic notre aujounVhui, (Hoit converti en marohandises 
qu'ils rapportoient en Occident. Tons les peoples qui ontnegocie 
“ aux Indes, y ont toujonrs porlc des metaux et en out rapporte des 
inarchandises. 

C’cst la nature ni^me qni prodiiit cct cflet. Les Indiens ont 
** Icurs arts, qui sont adaptes a Icur inani^re de vivre. Notre luxe 
'' nc suuroit etre le leur, ni nos besoins etre Itur besoins. Leur 
climat nc leur deinandc iii ne leur perniot presque ricii,^v-7e qui 
•' viciit dc chez nous. 11s vont en grande partic nuds, les vetc- 
inents qu’ils onl, Jc pays les leur founiit convenables ; et leur re- 
** ligion, qui a sot cux tant d'einpirc, leur donne de la repugnance 
** pour les choscs qui nous servent dc nourriture. Ils n’ont done 
** besoiii que de iios metaux qui sont les signes des valeurs, et pour 
lesqucls ils donnent des marcliandises, que leur frugalite ct la na- 
•' ture dc leur pays leur procure en grande abundance. I.,e» auteurs 
« anciens qui nous ont parlo des Iiides, nous les depeignent tcllct 
quo nous lea voyoiis aujourd’hui quant a la police, aux maiiieres 
et aux meeurs, Les Indes out etc, les hides seront ce qu^elies 
sont a present ; ct <laiis tous les terns, ceux qui negocieront aux 
hides, y porteront de rargent, et ii’en rapporteront pas," Dc 
** Vc$prit des loix, Livre xxi. Cap. 1. 

When the President Montesquieu wrote this chapter, he did not 
foresee the change that has taken place in the commerce between 
Great Britain and India resulting from the acquisition of territory, 
and the subsequent conversion of a trade of barter into a trade of 
remittance. But his remarks arc strictly applicable to the grounds 
on which the private traders uow rest their pretensions, and are 
also in direct opposition to their views. 
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comparatively so small that this demand, with alt the 
warlike stores and clothing for the troops in the ser- 
vice of the European states, formed but an inconsi- 
derable export. Rivalship in trade between those 
states at length begot political hostility, and the re- 
sult of that hostility (whether fortunately or not, it 
is of little consequence now to inquire) has put Great 
Rritain in possession of a vast Empire in Asia. It 
would indeed have been a barren conquest if it had 
afl’orded no rational prospect of rewarding, by some 
means or other, the toil and expense of acquiring, a» 
well us the trouble and cost of administering and 
d..iending it. A surplus Revenue was expected from the 
Company’s territories (obtained in part by purchase, 
in part by conquest, and in part by cession), after 
all the charges connected with the government and 
management of them were defrayed. This surplus, 
rendering unnecessary, or at least diminishing the 
former export of bullion from England, was to be re- 
ali;ied through the channel of the homeward trade. 
Whether this expectation was reasonable or not, and 
whether, if reasonable, it has not been defeated by 
mismanagement, are fair and proper questions, but 
not the immediate subjects of inquiry. The state- 
ment, as it stands, .serves various purposes. It shews, 
that prior to the possession of territorial dominion by 
European nations, the trade with India consisted in an 
exchange of its commodities for their bullion, not for 
European commodities; it shews that one of the ex- 

F. 2 



pooled cfl’ccts oi’ the acquisition of territory by this 
country, was a trade of remittance homeward super- 
seding more or less the export of the precious metals ; 
and it leads to a consideration of the system under 
which it has been at least attempted to establish that 
trade of remittance. 'The importance of each and all 
of thc.se ]ioinls is manifest, when we attend to the 
grounds on which the prc.sont expecWitions of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes arc founued, 
and to the radical change which an endeavour to 
gratify such expectations must ncce.ssarily induce 
into the whole .Systran of our Indian }>oliey. 

The great .source of the prevailing notions seems to 
be a mistaken idea, that our Asiatic territories present 
an advantageous market for British produce and ma- 
nufactures. This idea probably originates in a natural 
though iuconsideruU; comparison of the general state 
of India with that of our American colonies, while 
in truth no two things can be more at variance. 
I'lio islands in tbc West Indies arc peopled by 
Knropeans, having the same wants and habits 
with ourselves; by Africans in a state of servitude, 
which subjects them morally, as well as physi- 
cally, to the will of their masters ; aud by a mixed 
race, whom necessity, constitutional bias, habit, and 
example, have inured to our mode of living. 
Almost every thing that the joint population con- 
sumes and uses is sent from this country; their 



clothing, great part of lluir food and drink, 
their household furniture and utensils, their trin- 
kets and ornaments, their instruments of cultiva- 
tion, tlie harness for their lurrses, mules and cat- 
tle, and the machinery for the manufacture of their 
raw produce. The planter unites in hiiivsclf the se- 
veral characters of a cultivator, a manufacturer, and 
a mer« hant; and in all these capacities he is more 
dep^inlu;;;! oif the motlicr counlrv for supplies, than 
she is upon returns from her colonies. — How 
dilVercnt the state of India ! I’here a fertile soil 
j’ields every thing necessary to supply the wants 
ami ‘m ^('ondiice to the comfort of its inhabitants ■, a 
'•'■lim'd .Tiid ingenious people, have long sima* carried 
many of the arts to a still unrivalled pitch of perfec- 
tion ; their nranuers and civil institutions, grafted upon 
a!id combined with their religious tenets, are immu- 
table because they are sacred ; the same occupations 
and professions have descended in the same families 
during a lapse of ages, in a line of undevialing suc- 
cession ; the artificial distinction of ca.steshas erected 
harriers between the different classes of society, 
which it is impossible to break down or overpass. The 
division of labour, which has contributed so much 
in Europe to mechanical improvement, is not only 
practically unknown to the natives of India, but is 
incompatible with their prejudices and customs. 
Their domestic economy is as unchangeable as their 
geographical position upon the face of the globe. They 
want nothing from us, and many of the superfluities 
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with which we could furnish them, their religion 
has taught them to abstain from, or to hold in ab- 
horrence. Even the demand for the finer sort of 
woollens, which used to be in considerable request 
while the native courts were in their splendour, is sadly 
impaired, and the little that remains is now con- 
fined entirely to the Company. This state of things 
we cannot change, and as it is impossible to fashion 
circumstances to our policy, we must he«coi^^nte(l to 
accommodate our policy to the circumstances in which 
we arc placed. Hence it follows, that the commo- 
dities exported from India must be purchased there 
by the precious metals, as was anciently thc^ prac- 
tice, or he remitted, conformably to the present 
system, in the shape of tribute, or surplus revenue, 
or in the fortunes of individuals, realized in the 
course of administering the various branches of the 
Governments 

"Whether any country ran for a long period of time 
afford to yield a considerable tribute without receiv- 
ing a commercial return, in one form or other, is a 
curious question of political economy; and tho.se who 
are disposed to support the negative of the proposition, 
will have some difficulty in shewing the utility of our 
territorial acq\iisitions in India. If it is impracti- 
cable in the present channel to realize a perpetual 
tribute, it will be equally so in any other channel 
through H'hich it may be attempted. The difficulty 
will neither be obviated nor lessened by transferring 
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the right of conveyance from the East India Com- 
pany to the great body of Hritish Merchants, and 
the question for Parliament to deliberate and decide 
upon will be, not how the trade shall be carried on, 
but whether our possessions in India shall be retained 
or abandoned ? 

Those, on the other hand, who may be of opinion 
thaj^llu.’ surplus produce of the land and labour of 
an extensive and fertile country, inhabited by a nu- 
merous and industrious population, can aflord to pay 
for security, llie etpial distribution of justice, and tins 
various advantages emanating IVom a vigorous and 
ridifjlitened (jovernniejjt, will probably admit that 
ail the trouble, expense, ami responsibility should 
not be imposed upon one class, whilst all the benefit is 
allotted to another class of individuals j that the 
East India Company should not be loa^d with all 
that is burdensome in the Indian connexion, if they are 
to be excluded from the fair recompense of capital, 
enterprise, and laborious management. 

It has been tirged with more confidence than can- 
dour, tiiat it is idle to talk of a surplus revenue from 
oar Indian territories; that none of the promises that 
have been made on this sul>ject in time past, have 
ever been fulfilled ; and that any expectations which 
may now be held forth will be productive only of 
new disappointment. But before coming to so hasty 
a conclusion, let it be recollected that the East India 
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Company had been for a long period incessantly en- 
gaged in » x|)ensive wars, both in India and in Egypt ; 
that these wars have terminated successfully for the 
Company, and gloriously for the country ; that it has’ 
been subjected to a great expense in fitting out ex- 
peditions for the reduction of the Eastern settle- 
ments of the European enemies of Great Britain ; that 
by the prosperous issue of these expeditions, the domi- 
nions of the Crown have been extended, cndJF.ngJand 
Ic'fi: without a rival in the whole southern hemisphere. 
Let it also he considered, that peace in India is now 
ostahlished upon a foundation which promises to be 
pcrmtuient j that whilst the Company’s debts do not 
nuR'h exceed twenty-eight millions, its annual re- 
venues amount to consi<lorabIy more than fifteen 
millions sterling — that this revenue is collected with 
greater case and punctuality than the same sum is 
realized in iJky country under Heaven, the balance 
remaining unacquittod at the end of three months 
immediately following the close of the official year 
(as appears from documents before the public*), not 
exceeding a half per cent, in the old territories, and 
falling short of two per cent, in the provinces more, 
recently acquired; that the beneficent effects of 
their mild system of administration, matured by 


• Sfcoiid Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Affairs of the East India Company, ordered to be 
printed Iltb May, 18)0. 
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experience, and consolidated by time, is attested by 
the increasing confidence of the natives, the pro- 
gressive improvement of the agriculture and internal 
commerce of India, and a reduction of from two to 
four per cent, upon the interest of their debt. And 
after enumerating these considerations, the adversa- 
ries of the Com})any may safely be challenged to 
prod ore an instance in the history of the world, in 
whicl^ jjquat glory and ctjual advantage have been 
attained by equal moans ; where the sacrifices that 
have been made bear so small a jiroportion to the 
objects which have boon secured, and wlu're the bur- 
dens of the Government are so light when compared 
vvitli its resources. 

Nothing, however, lends so much to obscure the 
prospect before us, as the approach of hasty and in- 
considerate innovation. It was by efeireme caution 
and by rejecting every measure that wore an un- 
known aspect, that our power in India was ob- 
tained, and can alone be preserved. While the 
Company acted in the simple capacity of merchants, 
they conflned themselves to their factories, occu- 
pied solely by the concerns of their trade. Even 
after acquiring territory, they did not venture to 
govern iu their own name. During the existence of 
what was termed the double Government, the admi- 
nistration was conducted by natives of rank on behalf 
of the Company, but iu the name of the Mogul. 
The direct appearance of the Company in the 



Government is comparatively of modem date, and 
though the change has certainly been most beneficial 
upon the whole, yet but for the absolute control exer- 
cised by the local Governments overtheirown servants, 
as well as every European licensed to reside within 
their territories, it could not have failed to produce the 
most mischievous effects. 'I'he e.xercise of this con- 
trol is easy or diniciilt, in exact jirojiortion to the 
number over whom it is extended. Everjj, dJiing 
bearing the semblance of arbitrary power, is .so in- 
consistent with the principles, feelings an<l habits of 
British subjects, that it must always be submitted to by 
them with reluctance. Thus measures of indispensable 
precaution would, in certain circuni.stances, be repre- 
sented by those affected by them, as insupportable 
grievances, and acts of heavy oppression. 'Phe 
imprescriptible rights of Englishmen would he 
pleaded ngaililt the niandati^s of authority; men 
having a common interest would make common cause; 
numbers w’ould give confidence to the discontented, 
and a formidable opposition be arrayed against the 
government. Under the nulivc Governments in 
their pristine vigour, such effeels could never 
have been apprehended. They would have con- 
sulted their own interest by summary means, and 
paid little attention to the convenience or remon- 
stranccfs of obnoxious individuals : but weakened as 
the .•mvereign authority in India already is to a cer- 
tain degree, by the hands in which it is placed, it 
would be worse than imprudent, it would he fool- 



hardy in the extreme to expose it to attack from a 
new class of settlers, dillicult enough to be con- 
trolled even when they exist in small numbers, and 
who, if allowed to multiply, would break down all 
restraint. 

It is well known that there is a class of politicians 
in till.'' couutrv, who treat tlieso «langers as phantoms 
i>i oue[' only rfo iinposi? upon the w< ak and alarm the 
tim'd, and who are so little afraid of innovation as 
seriously to recommend the encouragement of co- 
lonisation in India, instead of preventing its com- 
nienccinont aiul checking its progress. The persons 
allutled to, gravely t;unlend that our Indian Kmpire 
must be a useless and burdensome appendage, until 
tlie plains of Ilimlostan are peopled by a race of 
Kuropean extraction, with their industry guided 
by British ingenuity, and stimulatec^’^ by British 
capital. Independence they regard us the euthanasia 
of colonization i and in the ardour of their enthu.siasni 
they view the .separation of the American colonies 
from the |>arent state, and the consequences which 
have resulted from it to the new and the old world, as 
a happy omen of a revolution in Asia, proceeding 
from the same cau.ses, and pregnant with similar re- 
sults. These gentlemen, howeter, seem to forget 
that fifty millions of people stand in the way of their 
project; — that the present population must be extruded 
or exterminated before it can be carried into effect; 
— that this is an undertaking equally above our means 
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»nd our- warrant ; — that the conduct of Spain in 
South America (from which, rather than from the 
j)olicy of England, in the northern provinces of that 
Continent the precedent seems to be drawn) has 
hitherto (!xcited more abliorrencc than admiration, — 
and that if tlie scheme were as successfully executed 
as it is mercilessly conceived, the expectations 
founded upon it must inevitably be defeated by the 
universal tendency of men as well as oft animal s^nd 
plants, not indigenous to the climate o'* Asia, to de- 
generate, when transjdauted thither, in the course of 
a few generations. In proof of the last proposition, 
an appeal might be made to the degraded condition 
of the descendants of tlie Portuguese and Dutch 
coloni.sts upon the Coast.s and Islands of India, but 
in opposition to all the reveries of these theorists, it 
will be sufficient to quote the practical wisdom of 
the late Lord Cornwall is. — “ I am strongly impressed 
“ with a conviction,” says that venerable nobleman, 
in a letter to the Government at home, dated Novem- 
ber 1 75)4, “ that it will be of essential importance to 
** the interest of Britain, that Europeans should be 
“ discouraged and prevented as much as possible, 

from colonizing and settling in our possessions in 
“ India.” 

The grounds on which this opinion was formed 
were partially detailed in a letter from this eminent 
man to the Court of Directors, dated the 1st. of No- 
vember, 1788, a document well worth the attention 
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of the merchants of thin country, as vvelJ as of the 
Legislature, at the present juncture. 

“ I’lie exposition now given of the usual manner 
“ of providing goods here, and of the consequent 
“ restraints necessary iqjon manufacturers, .serves to 
“ point out what tlie true principle of freedom of 
“ tradt in thi'; count rv must be. A great de.al has 
“ been said on the subject, and apj)arcntly in refer- 
“ cn<;«' to the state of things in Europe, where in 
“ every l.'ranch of tnamifactiire there arc opulent 
“ men that work upon their own stock, ami where 
the ‘markets, supplied by goods thus produced, 
•• i« ave, as tijcy ought, the seller anti buyer per- 
" fectly unrestrained. Rut here the single circum- 
stanct* of making advances to the manufacturer 
“ creates a great distinction. It is hence necessary 
“ to make regulations for preventing injustice, and 
“ therefore, instead of a freedom without limitation, 
“ to which some arguments have gone, it .seems a 
“ just idea of time cQm7nercial freedom in the circum- 
“ stances of this country— that all be allowed to trade, 
but according to priority of engagements and advances 
“ to receive their returns” 

Upon a scheme which had been at different times 
suggested (and which never was more palatable than 
it is likely to be now) for abolishing the Company’s 
Commercial establishments, withdrawing the agents 
fmm the districts, and providing their investment 
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with ready money at Calcutta, his Lordship, in the 
same letter, made the followin" observations ; — “ The 
“ ascemlency which the character and situation of 
“ Eurojicatis Jiavc given them over the natives, has 
“ been already noticed, and the importance of the 
“ Company’s commercial establishments, in the hands 
“ of their servants especially, has also been seen in 
“ protecting the manufacturers and preserving the 
“ fabrics, which purposes are more likely t<m^ an- 
“ swered in the hands of the Company’s servants 
** than of other individuals. The fraudulent disposi- 
“ tion, likewise, of the manufacturers has been ob- 
.served, and to the.se may be added, the still too 
” feeble operation of laws and regulations in places 
distant from the seats of authority and justice. If 
“ the proposed scheme were adopted, multitudes of 
“ Europeans would flock into the interior parts of 
“ the country — they would naturally possess them- 
selves of the seats of the manufactures abandoned 
“ by the Company — eager competition must imme- 
diately arise — enhanced prices, and debased fabrics 
follow — the weavers would receive advances from 
all, and, probably, disappoint all — each would be 
ready to take redress at his own hands — disputes 
“ between merchants, as well as between them and 
the manufacturers, would be inevitable — and the 
country thus, in all probability, become a scene of 
confusion and disorder, which the distant situation 
^ and other avocations of the collectors would little 
** permit them to rectify. How far a salutary 



“ I'ivcdom ami extension of commerce nouhl be 
“ promoietl by »uc1j iiicaiH, it c^iiuot be hard to 
“ detcrniine.” 

Tiioii};h tlic lorcgoing extracts seem to present a 
niercaiitili; view of the case only, they point to consi- 
lU rations of a general nature, which were strongly 
urged upon the attention of the authorities at home, 
in ’^l.:r despatches of the same virtuous and 
enlightened Statesman, as bearing directly upon 
the great tiuestion, J/ow the dominions tvhich have 
been arquired for Great Britain in India can be best 
riu.sliJtVKi) ? If in the progress of the approaching 
di -eussiuns this grand political question ever should 
be lost sight of, or if the primary object of security 
should eventually be made to give way to considera- 
tions of inferior moment, the evils that are likely to 
ensue it is easy to foresee, but dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

Generally speaking, the system under which pos- 
sessions have been acquired, will be found the most 
ctTcctual for their maintenance, particularly if that 
system has been so frr matured as to provide for their 
consolidation and defence, their civil organization and 
internal quiet, their substantive resources and rela- 
tive dependency. The policy of altering an esta- 
blishtil system may be influenced by various con- 
siderations, the cv||| found by experience to be such 
as attached to it, the power of correcting those evils 
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without fiicurring the risk of greater mischief, the 
eliaracter and habits of the people governed, and 
a multiplicity of circumstances incident to the sove- 
reign authority, in vvliomsoever vested. It is univer- 
sally admitted, that innovations of every description 
arc more hazardous in India than in any country on 
the face of the earth ; and if one thing has contribut- 
ed more than another to tlie preservation of British 
ascendency in that quarter, it has been a* s^fast 
adherence to tiic principle of abstaining from all in- 
ll^erence with the customs, opinions, and prejudices 
of the natives, and of proceeding with the utmost 
caution and deliberation in adopting the most' obvi- 
ous improvements; to a desire on our part to get 
acquainted with their manners, laws, and religion, 
solely for the purpose of testifying our respect for 
them ; to a delicate regard for every thing that was 
wise Itnd gbod; and a prudent forbearance with 
whatever appeared to be absurd or ill digested 
in their manners and institutions : in a word, it has 
been to firmness tempered by much accommodation 
in our deportment, and to plain dealingajte our 
trafisactions, that we owe all that we have ac- 
qedred ; and it is only by persevering in the same 
line of Conduct that we can hope to retain what we 
heM. This principle, however, could never have 
bedh acted upon with systematic uniformity, had no 
limits been imposed to the number of resident Eiiro- 
pesos. £very government, in i « ue of its constitu* 
sot sttributes Of pnnishiog anairewardihg in own 



servants, may prevent gross abuses on their i*art, and 
even give a tone to the niti/iners of those whom it 
employs} but it would be impossible for any govern- 
ment, however absolute, vigilant, and energetic, to 
watch, control, and regulate a numerous European 
population, dispersed over the widely-extended pro- 
vinces of India. It will perhHi»s be urged that these 
observations are unnecessary, because there is no in- 
tciitj^ of pemiitting a free ingress of Euroi)cans into 
our Indian territories. But it is of very little conse- 
(luouce that this is not the professed basis, if it sha)^, 
prove the actual, though unavowed consequence of 
the new arrangement. 

Liberty of trade presupposes every tiicilify of car- 
rying it onto advantage. It supposes that those who 
take cargoes to India sliall have a choice of markets ; 
that if they arc disappointed at one place, they shall be 
allowed to transport them to another ) that there 
they shall be permitted to remain until their trans- 
actions arc finished, or rather until they choose to 
co^m,that their liusiness is brought to a close } for 
it will be found quite impracticable to fix such a pe- 
riod for their stay, as in some cases w'ill not give ris^. 
to hardship, and in others to abuse, and equally 
iiripraeficablc for the local authorities to inquire 
into tlie circumstances connected with each ad- 
venture. The making of purchases will involve still 
greater difficulties. J^ery person at all acquainted 
with India, knows traw'there are no stores of goods 
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At the maritime ports from which cargoes can be made 
lip. An order in long advance must be given for the 
goods wliicli it is intended to export. Part of the 
price must Ijo advanced before the raw material is 
mannfaetnred, sometimes before it is in existence ; 
another part must be paid before tlie article is 
delivered, and the remainder at the period of 
delivery. In India there are no over-stocked ware- 
houses, no bills at distant dates, no tJ.velve-jjjpnths 
or two years’ credit. Who then are to provide the 
hivestments of the private merchants ? If the servants 
ot the Company, a conspiracy would instantly be 
.suspected to ruin the private merchant by sup- 
plying him with bad articles at exorbitant prices. 
U agents are to be cho.seu by the merchants them- 
selves and permitted by the Government to re- 
side in India, the must superficial thinker must 
perceive that tliis is a trade for which an ap- 
prenticeship is necessary, and that a young man 
scut out to India Irom l.<ivcrpool, Manchester, 
or Cilasgow, ignorant ot the language and manners 
of the natives, would require some tuition before 
he could he qualified to acquit himself with ad- 
vantage ot the trust reposed in him by his em- 
ployers. 1 he number of these agents, however, is 
a matter ot much greater anxiety than their qualifi- 
cations ; and to their number no probable limits can 
be assigticd. The same re;uson which would prevent 
the private merchants, as a bq^, from intrusting the 
Company’s covenanted servan^vith the parohase of 



their investments, would make them distrustful of the 
agents selected by each other, and the only remedy 
seems to he, permitting every individual concerned in 
the trade to hav(‘ his separate agent. The conse- 
quences it is (ay to foret( I. In the ardour of new 
adventure, the Indian market will Sfjon be glutted 
with Kuropean produce (for at this moment it isover- 
siocki’d , and the irritation resulting from disappoint- 
meiy^Uivill vertt itself against the local governments, to 
whose n slrictions the disappointment will be im- 
puted. At pn sent the boon only is contemplated# 
w hill- the i'ondifion^ annexed to it are overlooked. — • 
'Tin a fLa conditions will be rei)rcsent(?d as more irk- 
v. p and v< \ations, than the total exclusion from the 
tratic had been. Kveiy specic*s of evasion wall be prac- 
tis(nl, and open acts of disorder committed. The ope- 
ration of the law w ill be i luded or set at defiance. A 
fertile soil peopled by a feeble and timid race of inha- 
bitant.s, will tempt illicit enterprise. Those who 
cannot earn a subsistence by legitimate pursuits, and 
who have not the means of returning hom(% will try 
to live as they can, by fraud, by ]>luiuler, or by arms. 
The peaceable and defenceless natives will be harass- 
ed and exasperated till they are at last goaded on to 
resistance. All respect for the national character 
will be extinguished, and opinion^ the only support of 
the Government, be converted into the instrument of 
its downfal. Popular di.scontent w'ill be fomented 
and organized by tl^^mbition of native chieftains, 
prompted and aidetf^y the most intelligent of the 
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Europeans, who will seek refuge under their stan- 
dards from the vengeance due to their crimes. Mul- 
titudes of idle, restless, aud desperate people will 
flock to India from this and other countries, eager to 
repair their fortunes, or to attain unprincipled dis- 
tinction ; and instead of that fair monument which the 
valour, wisdom, and worth of fifty years have been 
labouring to rear to the fame of England, and the 
hallowed interests of humanity, we shall leavt^nly 
the miserable traces of imbecility and discord, fields 
of desolation, and a pile of ruins ! 

'I’hcsc are indeed portentous reflections, and. w'ould 
to Clod they ha<l no better foundation than in the 
forebodings of a gloomy or heated imagination. It 
happens unfortunately, however, for those who may 
wish to give a pleasant face to a grave subject, that 
tliey <;ompletcly accord not only with the sentiments 
which have been expressed by every Governor of 
India, from Mr. Hastings down to Lord Minto, but 
with all jiast experience.'* ** 


* Tlw cinpliatio lanjju.ng;«' «f Mr. Hastings ought never to be for- 
gotten. 1 much fear, that it is not understood as it ought to be, 
4 how near the Company's existence in India has on many occa- 
sions vibrated to the edge of perdition, and that it has been at all 
times sus[u'iulcd by a thread, so fine, that the touch of chance 
might bre ak, or the breath of opinion dissolve it ; and instan- 
tuneoiis #iil ho its fall whenever it • happen. May (^od in 

** his mercy long avert it!” Hevieu; of the State of Bengal London, 
17S6. Page IM. 
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The commercial and political evils which must re- 
sult from the inlliix of Europeans into India, the his- 
tory of our own and otlicr countries, may teach \is 
duly to appreciate. Thus, wlien Cromw'el, in the 
year IG.W, withdrew his jirotection from the Com- 
]»any, a crowd of adv('nturers rushed into the trade; 
the prices of English commodities in India were irii- 
nu'diaUdy raluccd, while the price's of Indian ])roduce 
nmi'^Tiianuractnres ruse in an ecpial d(\groe. 'Ehc iid- 
vcnturi rs were subjected to every species of insult 
and indignity hy the native powers, who soon dis- 
covered that tin' peo])le they were dealing with 
did iif)t belong to the great Company which they 
li id learned to respc'ct. The fall in value of In- 
dian commodities in England, arising from eager and 
sudden competition, brought ruin on many of the 
speculators, and left no other compi nsation to the 
country for a large capital uselessly employed, than 
tlie unnatural stimulus given to rapid and wasteful 
consumption by low prices and a glutted market. 

Another remarkable instance of the mischiefs aris- 
ing from the resort of private adventurers to India, 
occurred in the reign of Charles II. At that time a 
number of private ships embarked in the trade, in 
defiance of the Company ; and though a few of the 
adventurers gained by the experiment, a very large 
proportion were ruined in consequence of it. Nor 
^as this all — the ^|^cers and men conducted them- 
selves during their stay in the country with so much 
arrogance and impropriety, as to excite the general 
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indignation ol'llio inhabitants, and to draw upon the 
nation Iho r(\s(*ntn]ent of the Mogul and other native 
Pri nces. War was declared — the Company’s facto- 
ries were seized, and the complete extirj>ation of the 
Kngli.sli from India, after five years’ interruption to 
their commerce, was with ilinioulty prevented by the 
interposition of the British Govornnu nt, and the most 
rigorous measures against the inteilopers. 

The fate of the Portuguese power in the East, pre- 
sents an awful warning to Cirrat Britain. 'Pile into- 
lerahhi license of the roving adventurers <»f that nation 
rcinlcrcd them odious to the natives, arid by iuming 
against them tlie whole population of tin' coasts and 
islands of fmlia, led to the final subversion of their 
power hy tlie Dutch. 

The records of the English East India Company 
abound with instances iii which the liberty of re- 
siding in India, uihUm' all the limitations at present 
antie.xcd to it, has hciii grossly abused. To select 
only one out of many whieii miglil be mentioned : in 
179*5, two persons of the names of Arnottand Bel- 
lasis, were ordenul out of liulia for having furnished 
warlike stores to the Mahrattas. Tiie former surren- 
dered himsiir, or rather was delivered up, but the 
latter sought protection from one of the Buudela 
Chieftains, hy whom he was afterwards employed in 
training and di>cipiiiilng a corps of natives. About 
the same period. Sir John Shore was iiarassed with 
representations coimected with the residence of a 
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of Kiiropcans who had soltkd in the proi^ 
vince of Oudi', the ^'i/K•r complaining of their inter- 
fcrenc(.‘ with his oHiccrs in the collection of the reve- 
nue ; and the s(‘ttlers, on the other hand, claiming 
protection from the (lOvernor-CioiH ral against the 
Vf^xations ])ractis<'d nprni them hy that Prince. In 
shf)rr, it was to the inlhiencH? possessc‘d hy Knropeans 
over li»e councils of the Sultan of Mysore, and of the 
Mam.ntii C’l*iieftains, that lln‘ ahno.^t incessant wars 
in India, for a j)eriod of fifteen years, are principally 
U) 1)(' aserih(‘(l. 

In .•( rer<Mice to these serious and well-known facts, 

0 to he hojicd, that the l-egislature will be 
cautious in giving its sanction to any sy'stem of 
intercour''e hy' which the political interests of the 
country may he compromised, and our connexion 
n ith India brought into peril. The value of the 
stake is immcll^e, and if wc transgress the rules of the 
game, ah hough by some lucky' liits, wc might be 
succossfid fora time, the ultimate chances, according; 
to all calculation, arc against us. 

The views of the petitioners against the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, being directed to a parti- 
cipation in the China trade, as well as the Indian^, 
it becomes necessary to inquire, what would be the 
probable effects of throwing open that braiicli of 
Asiatic commerce to the public at large. It will be 
seen on referring to the Hints submitted to the con- 
sideration of the late President of the India Board by 
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the Court of Directors, and to the Observations 
sent in answer to those hints by Lord Melville,* that 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it 
will be “ advisable, with a view to the security of 
** the revenue, and to other objects connected with 
•* the trade to China, to leave it on its present foot- 
“ ing, and to guard by proper regulations against 
“ any ennroacliment on that branch of the East India 
Company’s exclusive privilege.” It may therdbre 
^ assumed, tltat on this point there is no difference 
of opinion, at least in principle, between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Court of Directors. — 
The question, however, is one on which the public 
have a voice, and whatever agreement may be entered 
into between Ministers and the Directors, is subject 
to the future rcvisal of Parliament. If the public 
have been unfairly dealt with in any part of the pro- 
posed .arrangement, an appeal lies open to the highest 
tribunal recognized by the constitution, a tribunal 
perfectly competent to reverse any preliminary 
judgment which may have been passed unfair 
towards the claimants, injurious to the East India 
Company, or prejudicial to the general interests 
of the empire. Every question connected with 
the subject, ought therefore to be treated upon 
ttm bro:vd grounds of political and commercial expe- 
^bency, without regard to the recorded opinions of 
any party in the pending discussion. The author 


* Printed Papers, page 62 and 82 . 
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is fully sensible of the disadvantage under which he 
labours, from want of access to any special source of 
information. His only apology is the consciousness of 
meaning well, his only encouragement under an ac- 
knowledged and lamented deficiency, jiroceeds from 
conridencc in the public candour. The following facts, 
the authenticity of which may be depended on, will, 
perhaps, protect him from the charge of wilful igno- 
rancr*, or retnissness in seeking for information in those 
quarters where there was a probability of its being 
obtained. 

They may be arranged, with reference first io 
the municipal laws and institutions of China; and 
secondly, to the manufacturing, commercial, and 
fiscal interests of tliis country. 

I. Some of the peculiarities in the», character;, of the 
Chinese Government and people, are necessary to be 
known before the nature of our connexion with the 
country, and the fickle tenure on which it depends, 
can be rightly understood. Thcif mode both of 
thinking and acting is marked with a strong dislike 
and contempt of strangers. Agriculture constitutes 
the basis of the economical policy of the government, 
and the favourite pursuit of the people. The advan- 
tages of foreign commerce, though better appreciated ' 
now than in time past, are still held in secondary 
consideration, whilst the jealousy wliich pervade* 
and embarrasses all their intercourse with strangers, 
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operates both as an obstacle to the extension of trade 
with their country in general, and as an impediment to 
the ordinary course of business with the natives, even 
upon its present restricted scale. Canton, or rather the 
river on Avliich it .stands, is now the only port in 
the empire open to foreign eommerce. The Euro- 
pean nations who have carried on the trade with 
China, never being permitted to settle upon the Conti- 
nent, or to approach with their ships ncarei^han 
Hongpou, which is four leagues from the city of 
Canton, successively established factories on several 
of the little islands at the moulh of the river. To this 
day the English factory, after conn)lcting their sales 
and purchases at Ilong, retire to Alacao, a small set- 
tlement belonging to the Portuguese, afraid of awak- 
ening the suspicion of the Chinese (lovernrnent, or 
of involving themselves in disputes with its subjects. 

The system of absolute despotism, (in itself unfa- 
vourable to commerce) on which the Chinc.se Go- 
vernment is founded, and which pervades all the gra- 
dations of rank in society, has given lisc to a notion 
from which no class in the country is exempt, that 
all communities, whether great or small, both in 
their integral masses and separate portions, are sub- 
ject to the same mode and degree of authority as ex- 
ists in China; that the Chief of the Company’s fac- 
tory possesses, or ought to possess, unlimited power 
^over all indijiduals belonging to the English nation 
during their stay at Canton, and that he, as well in 



liis person as in tlir* property committed to liis charge, 
is responsible for ( very infraction on tlie part of his 
countrymen of the laws of the empire. 

l"or many years the Company’s representatives 
possc'ssed no Ic'gitiinate control over any other than 
the shins of their employers under their immediate 
orders, :ind accordingly th(^ inconvenience resulting 
h<)in »l!ie doclrine of n sponsibility held by the Chi- 
nt^(^ (hAcrmnenl was often sevc‘rely felt. In 
.1 slop snijpoved to be Spanish proi)erty, and to have' 
a Dutch rargo on hoard, hound from Macao to 
Manilla, was s(‘i/(al hy Oaptain M‘Lary, comrnand- 
iii , a enuntry ship lioni Ihaigal. ‘^I'he Governor of 
Macao, ill the first instance, resented this infraction 
of tli(^ neutrality of !iis port, by imprisoning the ag- 
grc>sor, and fining him to the amount of 70,000 dol- 
lar.^. lint when the (/ircnnistanco caipie to be Ij^nown 
to the Mandarins at Canton, the* Company’s super- 
cargoes were informed that they would he considered 
as answerable for the restoration of the ship in that 
instanci', and in future for any similar transgression. 
The abandonment of the captured vessel by M^Lary* 
and his crew, happily prevented any attempt to 'give 
eflect to the menace. 

In 1784, a Chinese was accidentally killed by a 
shot fired from on board the Lady Hughes country 
ship, in the act of saluting, the consequence of which 
was the execution of the gunner. Apprehensions 
being entertained by the Company’s representatives. 
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that the vessel which occasioned the unlucky accident, 
might slip out of the river h(?fore tluj afi’air was in- 
vestigated, they were compelled, with a view to their 
own security, so far to exceed their powers, as to 
order the commanders of the Company’s ships to 
prevent her sailing ; and when the fate of the unfor- 
tunate gunner was ultimately decided, a deputatiou 
from all the European factories was summoned to 
attend the Mandarin of .lustiee, who acquatinted 
its members distinctly and unequivocally, that on 
%ny similar occasion that might thereafter occur, if 
the actual offender could not be found, the chiefs of 
their respective nations should be considered as an- 
swerable in their own persons. 

Another occurrence took place in the same or fol- 
lowing season, which shewed that the Chinese Go- 
vernn^nt cotvipcr the Chief of the Company’s fac- 
tory as responsible* not only for the peaceable con- 
duct of his countrymen, but for their pecuniary en- 
gagements. Some difference in the settlement of an 
account having arisen between the commander of a 
country ship and his securihf merchant, (a term which 
will've afterwards explained) the latter had withheld 
the grand chop or port clearance, without which no 
v^ot would take charge of the ship. The master con- 
ning in his own skill, resolved to remove his ship 
without one. In this predicament the Chinese 
neither attempted by force to slop the ship, nor mo- 
lested the person of the commander, but conformably 
to their usual practice, had recourse to the Com- 
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jjany’s representatives, threatening them with a sus» 
pension of their trade, if the ship was sutTered to 
procee<l to sea before the dilference was adjusted; on 
wliich the Company’s supercargoes again interfered, 
(although unauthorized) to prevent the sailing of the 
ship. 

Tart tier, it was owing to tijc c.xcesses and unwar> 
rantrililc >pee*idatioiis entered into by some uulicensed 
Jhili.-'h tratlcrs, who eontriicted large debts, which 
tlH!y were unable to pay, that the prices of Chin^s|i!' 
commodities were increased to the Company in 1780 
by tilt'. I long mertdiants. In order to establish a fund 
t-”- tin: litpiidation of those debts, the jirices of tea 
and other exports were then raised to a standard from 
which they have never since been lowered ; and had 
the ell'ect been foreseen, it might have been wise as a 
measure ofutconomy, for the ComMov to avert it, 
by paying the debts at once, out ofWeir own trea- 
sury. 

In consequence of the occurrences above adverted 
to, and others of a similar nature, the Court of Di- 
rectors, perceiving, that from the maxims of r^pon- 
sibility laid down and promulgated by the Chinese 
Covernment, their best interests were liable to injury 
from the folly, rashness, or dishonesty of individuals, 
became impressed with the necessity of investing 
their representatives with some legal power of con- 
trol. They accordingly issued orders to all thdr 
Presidencies in India that no ship should be allowed 
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to clear out from thence to China until the captain 
and owners liad entered into an engagement, under 
a certain penalty, to conform implicitly to such re- 
gulations as the Company’s supercargoes should 
think proper to enact for their guidance during their 
stay on the Chinese coast, and the captains were 
required to present certificates of their clearances to 
the head of the Company’s factory immediately on 
their arrival at Canton. 

jfe. The commutation act having passed soon after, 
the con.seciueut increase both of tlie Company’s 
and country shipping, pointed rnit the e.xpediqncy of 
some more cflicient regulations than had hitherto 
existed for restraining the disorderly behaviour of the 
seamen; and a species of police was instituted, under 
the superintendence of the senior commander of the 
Company’s shiuf, to which all British ships frequent- 
ing Canton ai^now subject. Many good rfl’octs 
have unquestionably been produced hy these regu- 
lations, but when the dirticulties arising from the pe- 
culiar character of the Chinese on the one hand, and 
tlie rash, impetuous, and dissolute character of our 
sailoi^ on the other, are considered, it is perhaps 
matter of greater surprise, that the intercourse has 
been preserved at all, than that it has been liable 
to casual interruption. 

Chinese women are strictly prohibited by the laws 
of the empire from going on board of foreign ships. 
The. consequences of such an olTeuce, though difii- 
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cult of prevention, are very serious. In 1801, a 
country ship, called the Dove, was detained several 
weeks in the river on this account, to the injury of 
the owners and all e<inccrned. 

A man eominiUini^ an onlra‘»e in a state of intoxi- 
cation, accortlini; to 4lic criminal code of China, is 
exiled lo a de-^eri comUry, there to remain in servi- 
tiule. 

lly till- same laws, the aheftinjr, or encouraging of 
emigra‘ion, is punished as a capital crime. It vt'oufd 
he absurd to suppose that violations of such law.s do 
ni'i under |»resent (•ircinnstanccs frequently occur. 
Indeed the loss ul’ men on hoard the Company’s ships, 
from casualties, desertion, or the impress for Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s service, often makes it indispensably necessary 
to eJigage a certiiin number of Ch||^se seamen for 
the homeware' voyage, because the 'lmips could not 
be otherwise navigated. But tlie vigilance exer- 
cised by tlie Company’s oflicers, renders some of 
these ofl’enccs niort? rare ; their local knowledge ren- 
ders others less easy of detection, and the influence 
possessed by their Supercargoes, as a body, ail 
occasions secures to their representations a more 
favour dole hearing from the government, than those 
of individuals could be expected to obtain. 

Notwithstanding these various advantages, how- 
ever, occurrences have iiappened even of late years^ 
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•rising out of the severity of the Chinese laws respect- 
ing homicide, which have been productive of much 
inconvenience and embarrassment, and threatened a 
total extinction of the trade. In 1807, a Chinese died 
in consequence of a wound which he had received in 
an affray with part of the crew belonging to one of 
the Company's ships. An order was immediately 
issued by the government at Canton, to deliver up 
the guilty person, and in the mean time an qntire 
stop was put to the trade. An investigation was in- 
iitituted by tlie commander of the suspected ship, for 
the.discovcry of the culprit, but without effect. The 
inquiry was farther pursued by the Chinese. Man- 
darins themselves, and with no better success. An 
individual was indeed selected as one of the most 
active in the affray, but the guilt of inflicting the 
wound that had proved fatal, was not brought home 
to him. At Ui|, after much discussion, an anxious 
interval of sijrVeeks, and considerable expense in- 
curred by demurrage, the ships were permitted to 
depart; but in consequence of this delay, the 
whole China fleet were obliged, under many dis- 
advantages, to return to Europe by the Eastward 
pass^e, instead of the usual course. In 1810 and 
1811, the trade met with another obstruction from 
a similar cause. 

In mentioning these circumstances, it is due to the 
Company’s representatives at Canton, at the same time 
to state, that the difficulties to which they have been on 
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various occasions subjected, have uniformly been 
surmounted by good sense, firmness, and modera- 
tion j and that, notwithstanding the jeopardy into 
which their persons, their properly, and the interests 
of their employers, have been repcatctlly thrown by 
unavoidable accident, they never have sacrificed the 
life or freedom of one of Ilia Majesty’s subjects to 
their own safety or extrication from embarrassment. 
Can It he believed by any one, that private individuals 
under like circumstances, would have been erjual|j5, 
scrujiulous and equally successful ? 

The ' principle of responsibility maintained and 
aciotl upon by the Chinese Government, in regard 
to strangers (as already explained), has been acknow- 
ledged by the Company in their regulations, and is, 
of course, confirmed by that recognition. They had, 
in fact, no other alternative than eilpt' to abandon 
the trade altogether, or to carry it on conformably 
to the laws and usages of China. It w’as equally 
beyoinl the Company’s power to change the naturq,. 
or to resist the operation of the Chinese Instituticths, 
unprotecteil as they have been by any existing treaty, 
and unsupported by the influence of a resident Bri- 
tish Ambassador. Is it not then most unreasonable - 
to expect that the Company should extend their pro- 
tection to their rivals in trade ; and would it not be 
unjust to permit the private merchants of this country 
to place jihemselves in a situation in which experience 
has shewn that their errors, their faults, and their 
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cn’incs woulJ be exclusively visited on the Company ? 
Were private British mercliauts admitted to a partici- 
pation of the trade, it would be useh.vss for the Com- 
pany to fliselaini all authority over them. As long as 
an Knglish flag continues to fly at Canton, the C'hi- 
MC.se will never be persuailed that every ship bearing 
the same colours with the Company’s ships, ought not 
to be subject to the control of the Company’s agents. 
An inevitable consequence of the trade Ijcing thrown 
open is, that the ships of individual merchants would 
claim the protection of the Company’s supercargoes 
whenever they involved themselves in difliculty, and 
would spurn their control when they found cernstraint 
inconvenient or unplca.sant. 

Another obstacle to a free trade presents itself; 
When the Chinese first entered into commercial inter- 
course with olfer countries, their cautious and wary 
Government, with a view to avoid all cause of dispute 
or quarrel, constituted a certain number of native 
merchants into a body for the management of foreign 
trade, and at the same time, that it imposed an inter- 
dict against every trader who had not one of its own 
subjects as his security, it left the option of becoming 
or refusing to become security to each individual, 
composing this body of native merchants. The 
security merchants being answerable to their own 
Government for every act of those for whom security 
is given, are thus subjected to a heavy responsibility, 
and though they may have little scruple about being 
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guarantees for the Company’s agents, after the long 
experience tliey Jiuvc had of tlicir probity and dis- 
cretion, they would jirobably hesitate before coinmit- 
ting themselves for the conduct of a motley class of 
new adventurers, in whom they could repose no such 
eonfulence. 

Were a representative of the British Government 
appointed to the station now filled by the agents ol 
the Comjiany, and also to be recognized in that capa- 
city by the Emperor of China (by no means a matter 
of course), it is worth consideration, setting aside the 
expense to the public, whether such a representative, 
without force to carry his orders into execution, 
woidd be adequate to the end of his appointment; 
wlK:thcr any representative with such a force could 
be expected placidly to submit to t^, indignities to 
which he might occasionally be exposed ; and whe- 
ther a change of system might not infuse such dis- 
trust both into the Chinese Government and the 
security merchants as to produce a suspension of^the 
trade, or occasion such differences as might eventual- 
ly lead to our total exclusion from their ports ? - The 
existence of the trade would unquestionably be en- 
dangered by relaxing the coutroling power, under 
which it is now carried on ; and this relaxation could 
hardly fail to result either from changing the hands 
in which the power is at present vested, or from ex- 
tending the sphere of its operation, so far as to ren- 
der supetiulewdevvce difliicult \f not vtnpracticable. 
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Among the evils that would arise from throwing 
open the trade between England and China, that 
of smuggling articles of British manufacture into the 
Chinese territories in contravention of the revenue 
laws of the empire, is one which might with certainty 
be anticipated. Individuals engaged in separate adven- 
tures would naturally endeavour to promote their imme- 
diate interests, little scrupulous about thameans. The 
evasion of the duties on woollens, which on some articles 
lire equal to 60 and 70 per cent, on the sale prices, and 
considerable on all, would prove an irresistible temp- 
tation to fraud; and though it is impossible^ accu- 
rately to predict the consequences of such an abuse, 
it seems no unnatural or overstretched conclusion, 
that a government, jealous of its rights, and distin- 
guished by a singular antipathy to strangers, might 
thereby be indeed to break off all commercial inter- 
course with a country, when that intercourse ceased 
to be conducted on the principles of honesty and fair 
dealing. The East India Company, as a body, stand 
far^ above the suspicion of lending themselves to 
practices of such a nature, and every attention is 
paid to prevent them on the part of the officers em- 
ployed in the Company’s ships. The Court of Di- 
Tcctors have very properly issued orders, that any 
officer detected in smuggling goods into China, 
lAiall be deprived of his portion of tonnage for a 
home investment, and this regulation has been found 
much more cllectud in preventing illicit U'affic, than 
the- fine of fifty times the value of the smuggled 



article, to wliicli llic offender is subject in case of 
detection by the Cliinesc laws. 

It will probably bo asked, do not the Americans 
carry on an open trade with China successfully, and 
might not private llritish merchants do the same ? — 
I o this (juestiou it may be replied, that the dispo- 
sitions and habits of the seamen employed by the 
two .:ou)itrn;s arc materially different, and that^tho 
political circumstances of the two countries them- 
selves, have by no means, of late years, been so nearly 
analogous, as to warrant a fair comparison between 
their respective gains from the trade. The American 
seamen are, generally speaking, a sedate, orderly, 
and regular class of people. Particular care also is 
taken in selecting those who arc employed to man 
their China ships. Where no competition of demand 
exists between the government and the merchants, 
this selection is always easy, and th^ large profits in 
trade which the American merchants have made in 
consecpience of their access to foreign ports, from 
which Great Britain is excluded, enable them to 
offer to their seamen very high w’ages, so high as 
thirty dollars, or £ 7 . i>cr month, and not unfre- 
quently a share in the adventure. A common Ame- 
rican sailor may look forward, by a course of good 
behaviour, to become mate, or even master of a ship. 
Nothing can be more unpleasant than to say any 
thing to the disparagement of a body of men to whom 
this country- is so eminently indebted, but it is well 
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kqowii that the British seamen, particularly such as 
in time of war compose the crews of trading ships, do 
not answer precisely the above description. Daunt- 
less in the midst of danger, bold in battle, and 
easily restrained on board of King’s ships, but insub- 
ordinate in the merchant service, addicted to liquor, 
and prone to every excess when on shore, even under 
tlic eye of their own oflicers, it becomes quite im- 
possible to ensure their good behaviour ai a foreign 
j)ort, particularly after a long voyage. The exigen- 
cies of the navy during a period of hostility, leave 
only the gleanings and refuse of the profession to the 
trade. 'I'he natural and habitual turbulence of such 
men, it has required all tin; vigilance and energy of 
the Company’s representatives at Canton to control. 
The existing checks have not always been found 
suflicicut to repress disorder, and were they either 
set aside or weakened, the total exclusion of our ships 
from the ports and rivers of China would be a con- 
summation to be deprecated indeed, but not easily to 
be averted. 

If the petitioners for an open trade found their 
claims upon an assumption, that the great profits 
made by the Americans upon their share of it could 
either bo participated or engrossed by the rival ex- 
ertions of private British merchants, they state and 
argue upon a lallacy. The gains of the Americans, 
if they exist to the extent supposed, are chiefly to 
be ascribed to the pacitic policy of their government, 
and to the commercial relations in which they stand. 
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nr have stood, with tiie rest of the world. It may- 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that in the 
event cither of a cfcneral peace, or of tlie continuance 
of war between (»rcat Britain and the United States, 
America cannot maintain a successful competition 
with the East India ("ompany in the China trade. — 
I'ha' woollens and me tals exporte d from Enj^land by 
tlie C«)mpany, and the cotton, sandal wood, pcj)per, 
andv>th(T i^rnmodities exported to China from the 
British territories in India, by the Company, and by 
the Chinese tlu'mselves, arc now siuTicient in value to 
])ay the whole of tlu' (Company’s home investment 
from X'hina. 'Elio 7\mcricahs carry little thither. 
tM-;ides silvc'r, and therefore their "ains must he con- 
fined to the profits on their return carc^oes; whereas 
the Company have a mercantile ])rofit upon a large 
pj'oj^nrfion of their imports to China, and a profit 
upon the whole of their exports from that country. — 
"I'heir gains in the trade would bo still more exten- 
sive, but the produce and manufactures of this coun- 
try, which they export to China, arc selected less with 
a view to mercantile profit tlian to the encouragement 
of British industry, by procuring a vent for our own 
coniniodities. It must be obvious to every one that 
the general profits of the Company are much dimi- 
nished by the advance of taxation, by war freights, 
war insurance, and the necessity imposed upon them 
by a state of hostility, of sending their ships out and 
home in fleets, and under convoy. It should, how'- 
ever, at the same time be recollected, that private 
British merchants would be subjected (were the trade 
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thrown open) to precisely the same inconveniences 
and drawbacks. 

The inference which the foregoing facts and obr 
servations seem to justify, is, that the present mode 
of conducting the trade between England and China 
could not be changed without endangering the sus- 
pension, or perhaps, the total suppression of the ex- 
isting intercourse; and this consideration alone js of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the pretensions 
of those whose object it is to invade the exclusive 
privilege of the East India Company. It will not 
liowcvcr be di/licult to shew that the manufactures 
of this country, the government itself, and the great 
body of Eritisli consumers are as much interested in 
the continuance of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
lege as that Corporation itself. Tliis constitutesthe 

Qd Branch of the subject to which it was proposed 
to draw the reader's attention. 

The two principal articles of British produce and 
manufacture exported by tiie East India Company 
to China, arc tin and woollens. It appears from the 
Printed Papers,* that in consequence of an arrange- 
ment entered into between the Company and certain 
proprietors of tin mines, in the County of Cornwall, 
in 1789, an average annual quantity of 75fi tons of 
that metal, at the average prime cost of ^74- Is. 
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per ton, has been exported to China in the course 
of the 2'2 years subseciuent to that agreement ; that 
no charge has been made by the Company for 
tVeight, tro»d)lo, and expense incurred in England in 
shipping tlie tin ; that after allowing \\ per cent, 
for insurance, 2 per cent, for «:onnnission and charges 
in t'iiina, ami four months’ intmst for advance of 
tnom y, the tin actually costs llm Company .£80. per 
ton~and that, llie average sale price in China has 
been ./S-i. j)er ton, leaving to the Company a dif- 
ference in their reeeipis beyond tlieirdisbursemcntsof 
only I8.V. as a eom{)ensation lor freight and 

ehargcg of establishment. It farther appear.s, that 
!!! tlie present season the Court of Directors 
agr<‘ed to n’ceive 800 Ions, at the advanc('«I price of 
.£78. |)er ton, by which, according to the same cal- 
culation, the C!ompany will actually incur a loss of 
7.V. per t«)ii, exclusive of freight and charges of 
insurance. 'I'lie sacrifice made by the Company 
for the encouragement of the tin miners may be 
duly appreciated, by referring to the same letter, 
where the Cliairman and Deputy state,* that at 
Malacca, Banco, and otlier places in the Eastern parts 
of India, they could procure tin at from .£ 67 . to 
£70. a ton, (and that probably in exchange for the 
productions of our Indian territories) ; at which price 
the sales in the China market would leave them a 
fair mercantile profit upon this branch of their trade. 


Printed Papers, page 89. 
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In so far therefore as the proprietors of tin mines are 
interested in the pending discussion, the opening of 
the trade to China would be injurious to them, it 
being obviously unreasonable to expect that indivi- 
dual increhunts would make the same sacrifices that 
the Company have made, and seem still willing to 
continue, for the purpose of procuring a vent for one 
of the staple productions of the British soil. 

Anotlicr no less certain etfect of throwing open the 
trade, would be a great reduction in the c-xport of 
British woollens. I'lie introduction of woollen ma- 
mifacluies into t’liina, is of recent dale, and the 
exiiiirls of that article, which, at the commencement 
ol' the tra(l(,‘, ainouiited in value only to a few thou- 
sand ])ounds, has been progressively augmented by 
the ('xt'rlions and sacrifices of the East India Com- 
pany, to near a million sterling annually. 'I'he 
French and Dutch attempted to introduce the woollen 
inanufaclures of their respetrtivo countries into China, 
but with very littU; success, — The .Americans have 
occasionally, though very rarely, carried woollens to 
Canton, but the adventures, not having turned out 
profitable in a single instance, were never repeated 
by the same individuals. Although the commodity 
is peculiarly w'ell adapted to the climate of the 
northern provinces of the Chinese empire, the inha- 
bitants, provided with a substitute in furs of various 
descriptions, to which they have been long accus- 
tomed, have been found averse to a dress exceeding 



ill price, but inferior in ilnrability 1o their usual 
clolbiag, harsher in its texture than their own cot- 
tons and silks, and less warm than their coverings of 
skins. Articles similar to the poplins and tabbinets 
of Ireland, are manufactured in China in abundance, 
and at a much cheaper rate than Ireland can allbrd 
to furnish them. 'I’ho records of the Kast India 
(\)inpany not only afl'ord ample cviilencc of tlu; dif- 
fn ulli^s attending the sale of the woollens which they 
export, but also exhibit a series of very heavy losses 
sustained in this branch of the trade, although the 
confidence reposed by th<’ Chinese in the honesty and 
good faith of the Company’s agents is such, that a 
<.>f goods passes from one jirovince of the empire 
to another, and through a vast niimher of clifierent 
hands, men'ly upon the credit of the Company’s 
seal, without ever being examined, just as their mer- 
eliandisc imported into this country, and bought at 
their sales, used to pass upon the credit of the same 
sign over the whole continent of Euroiie. Notwith- 
standing this advantage, however, which new adven- 
turers would not possess, the Company have lost 
nearly jC'50,()00 a year, in the course of their present 
charter, on the article of long ells alone, imported 
into China, though only 10 per cent has been added 
in their accounts to the prime cost, to form the 
invoice price of the goods, and to cover all charges 
of freight, insurance, interest for money advanced, 
&c. ; the goods being regularly paid for to the 
matiufacturer in ready money, and sometimes a year 



and a half before the value is realized in China. Tlic 
motives for continuing a trade so disadvantageous, 
are understood to he founded on the following 
considerations : that it became the Company to 
incur a temporary loss for the sake of great public 
objects ; — that had they exclusively consulted their 
own interests as a commercial body, thousands of 
Ifritisli mnnufactiircrs who have been supported by 
tbeir capital must have been reduced <to distress and 
ruin ; that tlic present unhappy state of the world 
ought not to bo contemplated as permanent ; that 
the stagnation of trade resulting from events of a 
transiiory nature was to be counteracted by their 
corporate exertions in opening and even forcing out- 
lets to the staple manufactures of this country, where- 
ever such outlets could be found ; that these exer- 
tions have hitherto hindered a temporary check to 
Britisli industry from proving the cause of its lasting 
decline ; that their exports of commodities have pre- 
vented the alternative of an addition to the heavy 
existing drain of specie from Great Britain, or a de- 
falcation in the revenue, which must have ensued 
from a diminished importation of tea from China; 
and, that the loss incurred by the Company from 
this mode of carrying on the trade, has been in fact 
a part of the price paid to the public for the con- 
tinuance of their exclusive privileges. Whether these 
considerations will be satisfactory to the political 
economist may be doubted : still the motives of the 
,ConapaDy are entitled at least to indulgence, and if 



in circuinst:iiu:cs vvlicre they hail only a choice of 
evils, they have yiclilcil to what appeared to them to 
be the least injurious, they liave established a claim 
upon the ^ruliUide of the country instead of meriting 
attack. If tliey have erred, it has been in common with 
.he nianiifactnring capitalists of Manchester, Rirrning- 
haiiij and other towns )\\ the kingdom, who have coii- 
l/]Hie(i to irhuM /heir voi -anen in theii' (*inj>loy afUn’ 
lli( lr Labour erased to be rain ihr reign of ij;rncral 

prim iples has lung sim e pa.s.seu away, or rather ha.s 
not yet commenced in the world. Man is the 
creature of exjxdicnt, ami compromise is the law of 
bis < ou(tition. If, forsaking the course that has been 
traced to us by « ' ;>«‘rieiu!e, wc are to t(‘nj[)t the 
region of untried spocui. aou, wc may begin with 
tearing every commercial treat"' from tlu^ archives of 
the state, and comm’ ting half of our statutes to the 
flames. 


* Scr f.Nuiriux lakcn in a Committee of tlie House of Com- 
mons on iln ( in Council, gassim. 

The I-Alinburj^li Kevitwers in ominienliii;^ upon this eviiltiicc 
tft)scrve : U is pK asin^r^ in«Icrcl, an<l consolatory in the midst 

of . such a si'OTic as tlisclost'd by the evidence Ixdbrc \i.s, to sec 
in how many in^tan cs the latter description of persons (tlie 
capitalist, th(» nn r< haul, and the master in a uu fact liters of all 
degrees) continin d to give cmployiuciU to their workmen, long 
after they ceased lu make any profit by their laI)oiirs ; and even 
" went on for a great length of time to maintain them at a loss to 
themselves, llicre is no national distinction .so lionourablc, as 
‘‘ th»t of breeding a race of men among whom such comluct con- 
“ fers no distinction.'’ Edinburs;h Review, No. XXXIX. p. 235. 
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Admitting the accuracy of the facts which have 
been stated, the following inferences will hardly be 
disputed. 

. 1st. That the demand for British produce and 
manufactures in China being extremely limited, and 
supplied by the East India Company as exporters at 
a loss, the gains of the producers and manufacturers 
must necessarily cease, or be diminished, in thr'sanic 
proportion with the sacrifices of the Company, and 
that these sacrifices cannot be expected cither on the 
part of that body, or of individuals after the open- 
ing of the trade, inasmuch as the Company will then 
be unable, and individuals will both be unable and 
unwilling to continue them. If the credit of the 
articles now exported were shaken in such an empire 
as China, it is impossible to say what might be the 
permanent effects to the inariiifactiirers at home ; and 
even a temporary derangement in the export of one 
of the great staples of the country, could not fail to 
occasion much distress and clamour. . 

Sdly. That the merchants are soliciting admission 
not to a profitable but to a losing commerce, in so far 
as the export trade to China is concerned, and that if 
capital be embarked in it, it must necessarily prove 
ruinous to the speculators : and 

3dly. That the Legislature will best provide for the 
•true interest of the various classes placed under its 
protecting care aud superintendence, by attending to 
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tiict:;! rather than to .s[>ceuIatioii, by libteuiu<; to expe- 
rience ratlier than to vague expeclations, ami by re- 
fusing to iia/ard known, certain, ami pcrniancut ad- 
vantages for a chance of something better, coupled 
with the niunerous causes ami laincntablu consc- 
«|m nccs of miscarriage. 

The claimants of an open trade will, no doubt, 
urgev that though the c.iyw/V branch of it may be 
unprofitable, yet that the commerce m/wm the u'liole 
must b(; advantageous, and that they arc entitled to 
share in the advantage to its full extent. In order 
fairly W) appreciate the merits of this pretension, it 
is necessary to consider what would be il.s probable 
operation, if sanctioned by the I..egislatur«.*, upon the 
Revenue, and the general interests ol‘ this Country. 

As to the question of natural riohl, on which the 
claim is founded, in some of the Petitions, it is to be 
observed, that on the first establishment of society, 
the rights of individuals arc merged in the interests of 
the community at large, and that it is incumbent 
upon Government, tlic legitimate guardian of those 
intert'sts, to protect them no less against private en- 
croachnjcnt, than against foreign aggression. There 
are, in fact, no other natural rights in society than 
what are rccogni/cd by the Lazes of Society. Com- 
mercial freedom, taken in the abstract, is quite as 
desirable as political freedom : but every person who 
is in the habit of attending to the numerous statutes 
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connected with trade and revenue, which at different 
periods have been passed by the I^egislatnrc, must l)e 
aware that the principle of liberty, as applied to 
commerce, is so modified and variously restricted, as 
hardly to he recognized in the system under which 
tin; commerce of the country is now carried OJi. I'o 
promote demand, and to facilitate suj)ply, ought to 
be the great object of all commercial policy ; but the 
tendency of the whoh; of our navigation laws,/ is to 
render the produce of our own soil and industry less 
accessible to foreigners, and ‘o e*'*'ance the price of 
foreign productions to the British consumer. By 
appro|)riating to ourselves a monopoly (under 'certain 
limitations) of the trade, between the parent state 
and the colonies, we stinted colonial, and taxed do- 
mestic industry ; and by attempting to engross a 
large proportion of the carrying trade between this 
and other countries, we paid in the increase of price 
for the articles imported, a sum far exceeding both 
our gains and savings, under the «lifferent heads of 
freight, insurance and commission. 'I’licse laws were 
passed at a period when political security was Justly 
deemed of paramount importance to the commercial 
freedom, which they invaded; and though in later 
times, when from the pressure of war, and the ge- 
neral circumstances of the world, our commerce is 
considered as being more in danger than our power, 
it has been deemed advisable to aci upon a contrary 
maxim, and not only to relax the navigation act, but 
.to permit the trade of the country to be carried on, at 
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Iriist in part, tlirougii liic nieclinm of aliou tncmies (a 
maxim fully a^> hazardous to oiir political ascendency 
as that which it sn])pl:mlcd, liad been injurious to 
our comiiK'rcial prosperity), the clianj^e is univer- 
sal! \ regarded, not as lh(' cih (‘t of a free and en- 
)ight(‘neil <*hoi(‘o, iK)r as a homa;:^e paiil to the prin- 
ciple of ('oinnu rcial iV(‘(^doni, l)Ut as a tribute ex- 
• orttMi bv niHosiiy, and liinit('d by the extent and 
durahon ot tliat neri-^itv . So impossihlc is It fre- 
(juf'iitly to rccorK:ilt in pra/ lice prineiples in them- 
s(>lv(S e<|ually ''cie, an. so vain is it to attempt, 
und( r all circuinstanccs, to pursue an iiniforin and 
invariable bn " of coiuhiet dcducible from any one 
iixed prineij) 

It would not 1)0 dilVicult to shew that the sj/irit of 
monopoly, (whatever odium may be attached to the 
tcrm)y is not so abhorrent either to the Municipal 
Institutions or Statute Laws of this Country, as the 
arguments and pretensions of the adversaries of the 
Kast India Coiniiany might lead one to suppose. — 
What are all the Corporations now existing in the 
Kingdom, founded upon ancient Charters, and for- 
tified by separate codes of by-laws, but so 
many legal monopolies, each not only exercising 
jurisdiction over its own members, but prescribing 
terms of admission to such persons as may wish 
to pursue any branch of trade within its limits, 
and proportioning the fine of entrance to the local 
advantages of the situation ? If natural right is 
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to be appealed to, why should the City of Lon- 
don, for instance, possess the power of excluding 
from the exercise of trade within its bounds, every 
man in the country who has not served an appren- 
ticeship to one of its afliiliated members, or who is 
unable to pay the usual price for a share in their 
immunities? Nay, why are apprcntic;eships thought 
necessary at all, and why might not success and 
failure be left as a test of qualification for bus’iness, 
in the same way that demand in the market, and 
discrimination in the purchasers, are allowed to re- 
gulate the value of other commodities ? Or, why 
should the College of Pliysiciaus possess the sole 
power (wiiich no medical practitioner can invade 
with impunity) of treating all diseases within the 
precincts of the metrojiolis ? Upon this principle, 
charters, indentures, and diplomas, must be consi- 
dered unjust and useless usurpations upon the com- 
mon rights of mankind. The Poor Laws, operating 
equally with Corporations, as an obstruction to the free 
circulation of industry, ought also to be abolished. — 
The Church Establishment itself, the Universities, 
and the various foundations of scholarships, and 
exhibitions connected with them, interfering, as 
they do, with the regular distribution of industry 
and stock, and introducing an unnatural com- 
petition into certain pursuits, must, in like man- 
ner, give way to the sweep of innovation. If 
the principle that is contended for shall be assumed 
as the foundation of a practical rule of conduct. 



W'liat is to become of all tlic laws establishing 
aiul feiiciiicj the monopoly held by the woollen 
manufacturers of this country r 'The strict prohibi- 
tions against llui (*xj)ort of wool, in its raw state, 
the cinlies iin[)Osed on Scotch and Irish linens, when 
used ibr homt' consumption, and the bounties 
(1 on their exportation, art? so many encou- 
riimeiuenls lu !tl out by the Lei;;ishitnre, to the wool- 
len n'punuliieturers, at thi* expenst^ not only of other 
cl;\‘-se.s of artisans, but of the lauded propri(?tors, 
aud the cousunu rs of animal food, soap, candles, and 
otiu r ncci'ssarii's of life, and it has also been often 
ailri;i‘d* that they serve to the deterioration of tlie 
tjiialily of our wool. 'I"he difference again in the 
rates of duties levied on sugars of West India and 
Kast India growth, is founded on a prefi rcnce, advan- 
tageous indeed to the colonial trade, but disadvan- 
tageous in the same proportion to the Kast India Com- 
pany, the Asiatic planter, and the British consumer. 

It W’ould be easy, likewise, to demonstrate, that 
the arguimmts which are adduced in support of 
complete liberty of coinmercc, among all the indi- 
viduals of a state, might with equal propriety, and 
equal force, be urged in favour of the same liberty of 
commerce between one state and another, and that 
the w hole international policy of Europe, as exhibited 
in commercial treaties, as well as munici]>al laws, has 
been at variance wdth what are called tlie established 
maxims of political economy. There is more than 

H 
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plausibility in the doctrine, that a nation, instead 
of necessarily thriving by the ruin of its neighbour, 
ultimately suffers from the decline of its commer- 
cial rival j that the prosperity of any single 
country must spread to the several countries lying 
within the sphere of its intercourse, till the pro- 
ductions of each are common to all, or till riches 
cease to beget wants, and wants to require gratifi- 
cation. A general monopoly of trade, thereforef were 
it attainable, would eventually prove injurious to 
the country possessing it, because a surplus stock 
of productions, without a market, contributes no 
more to wealth than if the commodities hacl never 
existed, and because a market presupposes not 
only want and supply, but the presence of money, 
or some other medium of exchange, the scarcity, 
or abundance, of which will be in an exact ratio to 
the of means obtaining it, or, in other words, to the 
projwrtioi) of trade which has eluded the grasp of 
the monopoly. Beautiful as this theory is, when 
fully developed, not only for its abstract truth, but 
its tendency to illustrate thji^ beneficent designs of 
Providence in regard to man, yet, it has never been 
acted upon, and must remain impracticable, until 
passion has abdicated her empire, and reason as- 
sumed her rightful sway in the utTairs of the world. 
To live in peace, and minister to each other’s com- 
fort, was the object and law of our creation, and had 
we fulfilled our original destiny, many fair and comely 
theories might have been realized, nhich now only 
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play in delightful vision before our fancies. Since 
war became part of our occupation, to j)rovide for 
its wants, has been a necessary object of our policy, 
and an irregular ambition has infused itself into 
all ur aims. Hence we have been driven from nn- 
errip j principles to loose expedients; and bow much 
stxn* I the elVeet may be lamented, remedy is hope 
less, while the cause continues to operate. 

Without going into farther detail, for the purpose 
of exposing those pri‘tcnsions which professedly rest 
upon natural right, and abstract fitness, and which 
arc not •more inconniatibh) witli the exclusive privi- 
ieg("s of the Hast India Company, than with the 
whole policy of our commercial system, and the 
actual ■ tato of human aflairsj it is of more import- 
ance to examine the practical advantages which 
result to the Country, from the privileges hitherto 
conferred on the Cdiiipany, and the probable conse- 
quences of a refusal on the part of the Legislature 
to renew those privileges. 

The tea imported TFoni Cliina by the Company, 
pays to Government an annufd net revenue of 
about j£*3,. 300,000,, varying little from year to year, 
and collected with hardly any expense to the pub- 
lic. The saving thus effected under the head of 
collection alone (supposing the average cliarge 
of realizing the public revenue to be 5 per cent.) 
amounts to <£‘175,000. per annum i and the 
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influence of the Crown is diminished to the same 
extent in which the saving takes place: a con- 
sideration which it may be presumed will have no 
small weight with those whose constitutional jea- 
lousy sees the growth of that influence, in the in- 
crease of taxation. The duties upon tea in every 
view in whicli they can be considered, may be 
regarded as constituting one of the least excep- 
tionable and most valuable sources of rcvcr.iie. — 
Without being an indispensable necessary of life, 
the article is one of universal use; the tax, there- 
fore, is exempt from all the disadvantages of ini- 
posts upon necessaries, and is at the same time 
far more jiroductive than the most of those which arc 
levied upon luxuries. It is optional with every 
person to pay it or not, and to pay it at what times, 
and in what proportions ho may find convenient. 
Being levied upon consumption, and graduated ac- 
cording to the diiVi’rent (|ualities of the commodity 
consumed, it is not only e(|ual iu its operation, but 
accommodates itself to tlie nu ans of tlie consumers. 
Neither the siipjily nor the demand dejicnding upon 
the varying relations of Kuropean States, the revenue 
derived from tea is certain, and free from those fluc- 
tuations to which tlie jiroduce of many other taxes 
is liable, t’ulike spirits, which though productive 
to Cilovcrnment, are injurious to the health and morals 
of the people, the beverage is not only harmless in 
itself, but is the source of much innocent enjoyment. 
The solace of the weary, and the cordial of the sick. 



tlie cnlivener of gaiety, and the soother of care, it 
ministers to the comfort of the cottage, and the 
delight of the palace, uniting the rich and the 
poor, and the sexes together by a bland assimilatiou 
of habit. 

'rile importance of so large a revenue derived from 
a . ource su unobjectionabh', must be generally felt 
and.^cknowtodged; and if its security be incompa- 
tible H’ltli the pretensions of the claimants of an open 
trude, the .smaller object ought certainly to give way 
to the greater. 

The temptation to smuggling, held out by the 
chance of evading the duty, (amountijig on tea, to 
1)6 per cent.), is such as no legal penalties could 
counteract, were private merchants admitted into 
the trade ; and in the event of its being opened to 
the oiitports, the opportunities of fraud would be so 
multiplied, as to defy the utmost vigilance of the 
largest possible establishment of revenue oflicers. — 
Individual integrity has licen at all times found to 
afford a very feeble security for the realisation of 
national revenue, and though there be no moral dis- 
tinction between an act of public and private disho- 
nesty, it is well known that many persons who revolt 
at the idea of taking an unfair advantage of their 
neighbours, do not hesitate to defraud Govern- 
ment of its dues. The character of the East India 
Company as a body, their responsibility to, and 
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dependence on the Legislature, together with the 
control they possess over their servants, constitute a 
guarantee for the fairness and regnlarify of tlieir 
transactions, u’hicli j)rivate merchants could not 
furnish either indivi<lually or as a class. "I'ho C an- 
pany’s ships arrive periodically in fleets, their im- 
ports are brought to oiu' place, lorlgc d under the keys 
of the (rovernmenl oiricers, and sold in ])resence of 
those oflic(Ms, who have' no farther trolible th^.n to 
ascertain the amount ol tlio duties, which are care- 
fully levied, and j)un(:tually ])aid by the Company. — 
A system at onc(‘ so safe, and so little expensive 
with a view to the collection of revenue, it. is im- 
possible? for human ingenuily to de^vise, and any 
attempt to su[)ersedc it, must be atte nded with a 
great addition to the public charge, and a considera- 
ble incr(*ase of patronage to Government, while in 
the cud, it will bo found utterly ineflectual for the 
object which it has in view. .\ short time ago a 
ship was discovered in the rive r smuggling tea, 
purchased from an American at (iihraltar, part of 
the cargo Iiaving Ix'en provi«>usly lamhd in the 
Channel, and on the western coast of the kingdom, 
without detection. On the return of peace, the 
only etYectual mode of preventing the introduction 
of smuggled lea fro!U the Continent, will probably 
be a reduction of the existing duties. In time of 
war, such a sacrifice of revenue would C(?rtainly be 
attended with great inconvenience, and yet the 
measure of laying open the trade now contended for. 
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Would introduce that staU‘ of diiriiiq;' \rar, 

wliic’li M’oiiJd Jicccssarilv' ircjuin^ either a voluntary 
rolinqiiislinuMit on fii(‘ part of (iovernmont, of a 
portion of the [)r(‘S( nt duties, or ***‘'^^ that eva- 
sion of them which is only to he apprehended on a 
return of peace. 

I li • srmiLrqi^ini; of tea would be productive of the 
douhl^^ niisehiT'f ol disahlinii: the Kast India Coinjiany 
ironi j)ayinii; the <lividends iipoti their stock, and of 
eoin[)c llin;^ the (Jovernrnenl to have recourse to ollu r 
sources of reveinu*, in eonse(|ii(jnc<j of a defalcation 
of tlK‘ 4luties on that article; and is it siipposable 
ihai the Legislature*, admitting that there was no 
otlu'r dang('r in tin i xperimenl, wtmid put to h:*/ard 
the credit oi tlie lirst corporation in tin* world, and 
tiu' stability of three millions and a half of annual 
revenue, in or<ler not to open n(*w channels of prospe- 
rity an<l national wealth, hut merely to transfer a 
portion of that trade to individuals which has hitherto 
been exclicsivily carrie<l on by the* Last Iinlia Coin- 
l)any ? T.his is a question allecting not solely the 
parlies immediately concerned in the [jending dis- 
cussion ; it is one in which every individual in the 
Country has a direct interest. If a considerable defi- 
ciency in tlie revenne takes place, are tiie claimants of 
an open trade either able or willing to make it good ? 
Mu.^t it not, on tlie contrary, be supplied by means 
of general taxation, and in the pre.sent burdened 
state of the nation, it will be readily admitted that it is 
much easier to devise and assess new taxes than to 
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Collect them. But regulations, it seems, are to bo 
framed so as to guard against the danger of an illicit 
trade, and to protect the Company and the revenue 
from its effects.^ It is to be observed, however, that 
these regulations do not contemplate any infringement 
upon the Company’s exclusive privilege to the China 
trade. Their object is solely to prevent an illicit 
trade in India commodities, in the event of the trade 
with India being opened to the Out-ports ; anJ who- 
ever has read with attention and impartiality the 
letters of the Deputation of the Court of Direc- 
tors to the President of the Board of Commissioners 
of the l.ith and !jyth April, 1812,f will more than 
doubt the ellicacy of such regulations, (however strong 
they may be) even for the limited purpose which they 
are said to have in view. The regulation most obvi- 
ously necessary, certainly, is a strict prohibition of 
the importation into this country of the produce of 
Cliina in any but Company’s ships, as without 
this 'prohibition the continuance of their exclusive 
privilege would be merely nominal, and the idea of 
protecting either their interests, or those of the reve- 
nue, would be altogether chimerical. The facility 
with which cargoes of tea might be procured at Java 
and the other islaiuls in the Indian seas, would com- 
pletely defeat the views, both of the Company and 
the Ciovenmient. During the American w’ar the 
Dutch were supplied at Batavia with tea carried 
thither b\' Chinese junks, at a cheaper rate than it could 
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have been provided at Canton. Tlie teas received at that 
emporium are brouglit from the central provinces of 
tlie empire by inland navigation, frecpiently interrupted 
by land carriage over mountainous tracts, at an ex- 
pense far exceeding the freight to Ilalavia from the 
ports of China contiguous to the tea country. The 
cost of inland conveyance, the juortt of tlie ilong 
niei’f hants, and the charges and e.xtortions with 
n hieV the trade is loaded at Canton, may fairly bo 
estimated at :)3 per ce nt, upon the original value of 
the tea. It is easy' to per<‘eive tlierelbrc, that the 
Company could not uitJi.stand a competition of this 
sort, alid tliat tlie revenue, if an intcrmceliate trade 
were permitted, would be exposed to the .same ilan- 
ger that it would encounter, upon the trade being 
thrown entirely open. 

These remarks naturally lead to a consideration of 
the principal question on which llie parties interested 
are now at issue. 

It appears from the I’apers wiiieli have been print- 
ed, respecting tin* Negociation between His Majesty’s 
Ministers ami the Court of Directors, for a renewal 
of the h^st India Company’s exclusive Privileges, that 
a difference of sentiment (perhaps an irreconcilable 
one) exists between the Government of the country 
and the Representatives of the Company, upon the 
expediency of confining the Trade with India to the 
Port of London, or of opening it to the Out-ports, 
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and that in consequence of neither party being 
convinced by the arguments advanced by the 
other, in support of their opposite opinions, the 
Negociation experienced a temporary suspension, 
and the deliberations in Parliament upon the merits 
of the Company’s Petition were unexpectedly deferred 
from the last to the next Session. — The delay, in one 
view, can hardly fail to excite regret. In proportion 
as the period draws near at which the term of the 
Company’s present Charter expires, the urgency of 
a Legislative decision upon the question of renewing 
it, or of substituting another arrangement for the ad- 
ministration of the British territories in India, and 
for the conduct of the trade between Great Bri- 
tain and Asia becomes exceedingly pressing. Un- 
certainty regarding the duration of a Government, 
tends both to diminish its authority and to relax its 
exertions ; and the mere commercial concerns of the 
East India Company are of such magnitude as to re- 
quire a much longer period than two years to wind 
up. The opportunity, on the other hand, which the 
delay would afford for inquiry and reflection, presents 
some equivalent advantage for these inconveniences : 
an advantage which certainly will not be under-rated 
by those wlio tliink that already too much has been 
yielded to ill-founded prejudice and popular clamour, 
and who expect from sober investigation, modified 
demands rather than farther concessions. 

If the Directors of the East India Company entertain 
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any respect tor the opinions of the Statesman who 
long presided over the administration of their a(fairs> 
or if they are disposed to listen with reverence to his 
solemn and almost parting counsel, it will he imjios* 
sible for them ever to agree to the extension of the 
traih' with India to the Out-ports, against which that 
able Minister so recently cautioned them in terms the 
most direct ami pt)inU'«l. 1-et it bo remembered that 
tin; advice referrt d to, was tendered for the purpose 
ol'dissuading the Company from interfering in the ap- 
pointment of agents for the private trade in India, 
farther than by license; and the ground on which it 
was given was, that supposing the principle then 
inculcated was observed, (viz. that the trade continued 
to be carried on under a immopoly, as limited by the 
act of 179d, and subject to such ulterior modifications 
as circumstances might suggest wilhoutdoing violence 
to the system)- — the Company would find a sidlicient 
commercial security against an abuse of the privileges 
which it was then proposed, or which it might after- 
wards he deemed expedient to grant, in the existing 
provision liiat no goods slimild he imported from 
India that were not dc/iosifed in their warehouses 
and di.sjiosed of at their sales. Against any infringe- 
ment of this provision, the late Lord Melville (then 
Mr. Dundas) at the same time warned them that it 


* Sec ^Ir. Dmiaas’s Letter of the 2U of April, ISOO, as ([uoted 
page 41. 
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was their great interest to guard, and could he have 
foreseen, not only that his principle would be aban- 
doned (as it virtually now is), but that the Company 
would be called upon to give up the only security 
they possess against a fraudulent invasion of their 
trade, his Letter would have been more appropriate!}' 
couched in terms of condolence than of admoni- 
tion. 

The general objections, against a change of system, 
have more or less wciglit according to the extent of 
change which may be in contemplation; and the 
etlicacy of those safeguards, which may be proposed 
for the protection of the revenue and higher objects, 
will very much depend upon the difficulty of either 
violating or eluding their operation. It is the nature 
of all restrictive regulations, to lose in force what 
they gain in expansion. The principle is not yet 
avowed, for example, of permitting the unlimited 
ingress of l‘'uroi)eans into our Indian territories. But 
if ships arc allowed to clear out indiseriminately from 
all the ports of the United Kingdom for India, it will 
be impossible, under any system of precautions, to 
prevent the evil which all seem desirous to avert; 
and it would be no less unreasonable than impo- 
litic to place the Kast India Company in a 
situation ii\ which they would he held responsible for 
the tranquillity and good government of our Asiatic 
possessions, while, at the same time, they were pre- 
cluded from the exercise of that control at home 
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which is indispensably necessary to the maintenance 
of their authority abroad. As well might they, in the 
event of the import trade from India being opened to 
the British Out-ports, be made answerable for tlic loss 
Avhich the revenue woidd inevitably sustain from the 
fraudulent practices of individuals with whom they wore 
ill no way counccted, as for the conduct of persons in 
Indi;'. u lu> went tliitlior in defianee of legislative pro- 
iiibiti^ns. Jlie Governments at the dilferent Bresi- 
il' iicies indeed iniglit, as they no doubt would, be 
invested with power not only to restrain, but to send 
home uuliceusod adventurers ; but it cannot es- 
cape aitciitioii, tliat almost all the odium attending 
till; exercise of that power would ultimately fall upon 
the t’ourt of Directors, and that the unpopularity of 
the <.io\ eminent at home, would be in exact propor- 
tion to the vigilance and energy dis})layed by the 
delegated authorities in India. 'I'here would be no 
end to complaints, petitions, and remonstrances. 
Failure in adventures would ho felt as a grievance, 
imputed misconduct rcjiresentcd as a cloak and excuse 
for oppression, ami limited jirivilegc treated as a 
mockery of unlimited right. 'I’lie press w'ould teem 
with the narratives of the rliscontented, and in the 
ah>encc of other redress, invn/h e would be resorted to 
by the sufferers, as a plentiful .source of con.soIation. 
However much some men may affect to despise 
attacks of this sort, it certainly is not wise to provoke, 
and far less to make deliberative provision for them. 
Those, on the other hand, who are disposed to make a 



partial surrender of their own judgment to popular 
prejudice, should at least bear in mind that they may 
on a future occasion be called on to comi)letc 
the sacrifice, and that the clamour might be more 
easily resisted now than after it shall have been 
strengthened by initiation, and embittered by di.‘ 
appointment in the trade. Commercial specula- 
tions are not of a nature to admit of persons em- 
barking in them one year, and withdrawing«from 
them the ne.\t, or as soon as they are found not 
to answer expectation. The inereliant cannot change 
the theatre of his transactions as he can the place 
of his abode. When capital is engaged,' credit 
established, and connexion formed, be has seldom 
any alternative but to persevere, or become bank- 
rupt. But in the case supposed, he would have a 
Icrtium quid in his option, naniciy, to arraign the sys- 
tem of government ; and to this expedient he would 
unquestionably have recourse without minutely cal- 
culating whether his elforts to subvert it would prove 
fruitless or successful. The last consideration well 
merits attention before any inf'rin^anent of the East 
India Company’s existing privileges (modified as the 
exercise of them has been by the voluntary admission 
of a muuber of respectable individuals into the India 
trade) shall be deftnitively resolved upon. But were 
there no other objection to the extreme conces- 
sion of iilltKc'ing ships to sail from the Out-ports of this 
Country, the laeility which it would aflbrd to per- 
sons of improper characters and sinister views, of 
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5^».'lung clandestinely to Intlia, seems on all pruden- 
' .d grounds to inter[JOse an insuperable obstacle in 
\’:\y ol its adoption. It is hardly necessary to 
• e\v»*, that il* no ships were pirinitt<‘<l 1o clear 

lor India, cxrt jitio"; Imm the port ol London, 
' ediiidid to noidd ht* \fi\ nmch diini- 

' I ‘ ♦huu«,i> not altogether r» moved and it is pre- 
o- In ;-, can be ib» d.lVert e: ‘t’ opinion about 
N’** pp^e V ol redneing the deo’ger -o jnstlv appre- 
ifeed- 111 coloni;:ation I.-xlia, to lUn least pos- 
.oble o fK-'i'ihions. 

I he a^hnission of ships with cargoes IVoni India into 
iiie ()ut-|)orts of this Country, would be injurious to 
tlu‘ revenue, and In ix 'till p'e‘atev degree to the inlc- 
ri'sts ol’ our no rchanls uud home inannracturors. 
"I’he value of the annual imports from India ac- 
c<u'ding to the invoice prices, upon an average of six 
years from 180^-3 to 1807-8, (bolhinclnsive,) belong- 
ing to the least India Company, to the commanders 
and odicers of its ships, and to private Hritisli 
traders, amounted to l-bo quantity 

of merchandise imported, at Ica.^t three-fourths is 
always inteiubxl for re-exportation, and if it were not 
sulliciently obvious, what the actual state of the 
demand from foreigit Kuropc must be under the 
enemy’s vexatious and tyrannical decrees, its decline 


* Printed Papers, page .^> 6 . 

I 
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is manifest from the following facts : — First, That of 
63,000 tons of shipping, which have been appropriated 
in the course of the last six years, by the East India 
Company to the private traders of the United King- 
dom, only 16,230 tons have been employed : — and. 
Secondly, That, to say notliing of later arrivals, 
there were in the beginning of last July, in the 
Company’s warehouses in London, goods of Indian 
produce and manufacture, worth ^3,452,000,, yrhicli 
had passed the public sales and for which no market 
could be found. These circumstances are men- 
tioned for the purpose of shewing that the most 
unlimited freedom, of trade would not afford any 
relief to the mercantile and manufacturing inte- 
rests, which are now suffering, not from a defi- 
ciency of supply, but the want of sale; and that 
until the demand be restored, any addition to the 
stock of goods on hand would aggravate instead 
of alleviating the existing pressure. Such a change 
in the political state of Europe, as would open the 
markets of the Continent to the productions of India, 
can hardly be expected during the continuance of 
M'ar, and when peace returns, the participa- 
tion of other states in the commerce with India will 
materially interfere with the trade of this Country 
(however carried on), as the channel of foreign sup- 
ply. Tlie foreign demand for the goods imported by 
the Company, was chiefly to be ascribed at all times 
to theij^superior quality, proceeding from the ad- 
vances ™ven to the native manufacturers, and the 



care taken by the Company’s servants abroad in se- 
lecting their home investments j whereas an open trade, 
by occasioning a sudden competition in the Indian 
markets, would produce a general deterioration of 
fabrics, and thus supersede the preference which 
British imports have hitherto enjoyed in the markets 
of ctnitiiicntiil Europe; while at the same time they 
would cease hi tl)eir tlegraclotl state to operate as a 
stiniul&s to the rival skill and ingenuity of the British 
manufacturer.'’^ 


* Tlio superiority in <{iiality which the poods imported by the 
onipiiny bear over those imported by the private merchants, will 
appear fruin tile following account (for which the author is indebted 
to the hist<»ry of the commerce with India, by Mr, Macpbersoii, 
p. 4‘-2^2,) of the nimiher of piece s, the amount of procee ds, ami average 
priri s of the Bengal piece goods, sold at the East India (Jompaiiy*s 
sales in the iimler-mcntioned years, on account of the Company, and 
on account of private merchants. 
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It lias been already observed, that but a small pro- 
portion of the goods imported from India enters into 
home consumption. Some articles, such as silk stulls. 
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• M. tlriiofi’.H tin* S, the .Srptmibor '«alo. 

♦ At fhi'« salt* pirrrs beloii^int; to llir (’ompjiny, anti .>01,5?;? be- 

fon;:iiii:; to privati* iMviehant'^, were oftrivcl to the piiTrlia^ers ; btit ti;bl71 of 
tlir fbnner. sunt t.i7,7 l? ot'tlie latter class, were laid a'iitle, there bein*; no bid- 
ders. At some other sales still larger (piantities have been withdrawn for the 
s line reason. 

'I'he aeronnt has not been broiiqlit down to a later period, lost the subse- 
tjiienl (h pre^vion of pi ires ini^hl !»e aseribed to tlic operation of Biionapart/‘’fl 
iaaitiiK Mlal >y'item. 'flic staleiiirnt, as it stands, not only sbew.s the prefer- 
enee that is always yi^en to (he t'oin|Mn\'s gioods over tlio<c imported by pri- 
vate M'Mchauts, br.t it also exhibits a ^'radnally decroasiiij; demand for the 
iiianiifaetiiivs of India, uiisin;.; ehiefly from the improvements in the cotton 
loatiiifaetiii'i's of lUU and <»ther ermittries of Kurope, and a coi respondiii!; fall of 
priee, owin« in ^leat measure, eertainly to this cause ; but in no small degree 
to the home market, occasioned by the excessive importation <if 

the privut^Brcbanls, particulaily in the year in which their privileges 
w ere extended. 
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and prinfc’d calicoes, arc cntirclv pruliibited, and 
t/ic duties ii])OM all are lovird on so lii,i;b a scale 
a-; to pn.'vcat tlieir iiiterlbrence witli tlic internal de- 
mand for oiir own nianufaclure.s. The duties, on 
muslins and nankeens, amount to ,£’.'37 fe. 8d. per 
cent., and those on lalieocs, dimities, and sliaxvls, 
to .f7l I'Is. 'ill. jier cent, on the sale prices. It 
eanma he ilisjnited that lhc.se rates of duties offer 
a siriBi" templation to .smu"_”Iin;^, and it is well 
known tliat even under the present system, not- 
willistanding all the checks which it interposes 
against fraud, an illicit traffic in articles of small 
hulk aiVl great value, is carried on to a very 
eons!(l( lahle extent. In projiortion as the checks 
are dimini.shed, either in number or in force, the 
mischief will inerea.se, until this branch of the 
revenue becomes insufficient to defray the charges of 
collection. 

Government, however, would not be the only nor 
the prineijial sufferer from the growth of an illicit 
trade in artieUs of Indian inanufaeture. 'J'he British 
manufacturer would soon find a secret eumpctitiou 
dirccti'd against himself, too powerful for all his 
iiuinslry and .skill to withstand. The Bengal silks, 
the long cloths of Madras, and the chintzes of 
Surat, would secretly and insensibly find llieir way 
into our shops, our drawing-rooms, and our streets; 
and it would be but a slender eonsolatio||^iat the 
w earer,s themselves might possibly affect to lament the 
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confusion and distress that had befallen the laborious 
artis ans of Spitalflelds, Manchester, and Paisley. 
Such an unexpected encroachment upon British 
industry, would provoke and justify a general cla- 
mour amongst those whose province was thus clan- 
destinely invaded. Government aware, from the 
defalcation in its own receipts, that the complaints 
were not unfounded, would naturally apply itself to 
devise the means of relief. To lower the duties on 
Indian commodities would diminish the temptation 
to smuggling, but it would prostrate instead of up- 
holding the already declining industry of the coun- 
try; and in such a dilemma it is not improbable 
that, in place of protecting regulations, a total pro- 
hibition would be required, enforced by the terror of 
heavy ^jenal inflictions. Here one cannot help re- 
marking how singularly whimsical it is that British 
manufacturers, who arc indebted to India for many 
of the raw materials on which their labour is em- 
ployed, and who, even in their own markets, are 
so far from being able to maintain a fair competition 
with the Indian manufacturer, as to be obliged to 
iseek shelter under protecting duties, varying from 
forty to seventy per cent, upon the value of W’ork- 
manship, should after all set up a pretension of under- 
selling their Hindoo rivals in the Asiatic markets ! 

The advantages of rendering the metropolis a gene- 
ral emf^mim, both for the export and import trade 
with tlfllitst, are great and manifold. The export 
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cargoes, particuhirly to India, are composed of a 
variety of articles which must be collected from va- 
rious parts of the country, and which are no where 
to he had in such choice and abundance as in Lon- 
don. The Kast India Company’s sales, which take 
place at fixed periods, ensure a rtgnlar su|ipiy of the 
comiiioditios both of India and China, not only to 
the ilritish dealers, but to merchants, whom, in 
more favourable limes, they invited hither front 
abroad, and who, during their stay in the metropo- 
lis, engaged in a mimher of other mercantile trans- 
actions, to the no small benefit of the general trade 
<if the Country. Wlujn foreigners found it inconve- 
nient to repair to London in person, for the purpose 
of making their piircha.ses, the fairness of the 
Com{)any's sales, and the known qualities of their 
merchandise, inspired them with such confidence^ 
that they felt no uneasiness in intrusting their 
Correspondents with the execution of their Com- 
missions, and the goods passed unpacked from ona 
hand to another, on the Continent, merely upon 
the credit of the Company’s descriptive marks. By 
the Act of 1793, teas cannot he put up at a 
higher price than the amount of cost and charges, 
and though a much higher price be always given 
by the buyers, the biddings are influenced solely 
by a regular demand, at no time increased by un- 
certainty of supply, a sufficient quantity being 
always on hand to prevent fluctuations in t^ market 
from the accidental loss of ships or omP causes. 
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The private dealer knowing the extent of his custom, 
can calculate at every sale, within a few pounds 
weight tl)e addition necessary to be made to his indivi- 
dual stock in order to meet the local demand lor the 
current half year, on the exj)iration of which he is 
secure of receiving a fresh su|)])ly. In this way the 
practical evils incident to monopolies arc guarded 
against, whilst the public reap all the benefits arising 
from the steady application of a large? capitaj. con- 
stantly employed in providing for their wants. The 
foreigner finding, that without capital and without 
risk, he can be .supplied with the produce of the 
East through the channel of the English Coijipany, 
on terms liardly less advantageous upon the whole 
than if ho jiersonally adventured in the Asiatic 
trade, is indisposed from envying either our political 
or commercial predominance. The British dealer is 
secured against the alternate recurrence of a scarcity 
at one time and a glut at another. The consumer is 
uniformly furnished at a fair price with articles un- 
adulterated by fraud, and uninjured from long keep- 
ing; and in the collection of the ml valoj-cin duties, 
the revenue has its full share of profit from the en- 
hancement of price produced by competition at 
public sales. 

No digested (ilaii has as yet been proposed, in the 
event of the trade with India being opened to the 
British Q^dporls, to protect the revenue and the fair 
trader aj||p^t the clVccts of illicit coiunierce, and to 
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Sc-L’iire to tlic Country eitiicr a continuance of those 
ailvantai'cs whicli ai(‘ at j)ivsetJt derived from the 
I)ub{icity, fairness, and regularity of the Company’s 
sales, or aiiv i'(jiiivali‘nt, even in prospect, for the 
practical hencfits uliich tlie l-egislntiire is called 
upon to |)nt to hazard. It is easy to propose re- 
strairif^ and not « xeeedingly diflieult to frame fiscal 
re 'ulal on'; ; hnl every jkm'soh who is at all conver- 
sant the* enllecti(jn of revenue knows that the 
ingenniiy practised in evading (iovernment duties, 
is at hast equal to tin* skill of those whose business 
it is 111 ('tiforce then). AVhen a new tax is imposed, 
-eveial* years < laps(; before the mode of collecting it 
IS so far perfected as to raise the produce up to 
th(' original estimate. It is now propo.sed, not to 
ameliorate, hut to change the operation of a part 
of our rcveiuic system (a system which, as applicable 
to the trade with Asia, experience has proved to be as 
perfect as any that can be devised) and the effect of 
the «‘hangc, so fur as it goes, will be to place the 
revenue under j)recisely the same disadvantages 
that attend any novel experiment in practical 
finance. The saving of carriage and commission that 
might he elfected on the goods which are now pur- 
«. basic! in London and conveyed to different parts of 
the- Kitigdom I'or home consumption, would be so ex- 
ceedingly trifling as scarcely to be felt by the private 
consuncer, and is quite beneath consideration in an 
extended view of the subject. Yet when investi- 
gate the arguments of the Petitioners for an open 



trade with the Out-ports, if we set aside their merely 
tiieoretical reasonings on natural right, the odium 
of monopoly, and the general policy of leaving com- 
merce completely unfettered by legislative interfe- 
rence ; what besides this little practical convenience 
has been alleged in support of their claims ? In 
looking at the other side of the question, considerations 
of far superior magnitude and weight press themselves 
upon our attention. 

No proposition is more obvious, or likely to gain 
more general assent, than that every measure of 
policy is prima facie objectionable, in propor- 
tion as it tends to hurt the fair prospects of nu- 
ilteious classes of individuals, or to beget a great 
Actuation and sadden decrease in the value of pro- 
perty : the risk of partial eviLmay no doubt be some- 
t^nes wisely incurred for the purpose of facilitating 
the> attainment of general good ; but still it is de- 
^Hible that the value of what is hazarded should be 
fully known and duly appreciated. 

The officers by whom the Company’s ships are 
navigated, are men of high respectability and much 
nautical ^perience. Brought up in the service, 
their promotion is regulated by fixed rules ; and the 
cpnlifications of each individual for the station he is 
eirtitled by seniority to fill, are strictly investigated 
before admitted to it. The Company’s marine 
constitttt^a sort of middle link between the Royal 
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Na\y and llit- Merchant service. It ha.s always hap- 
pened at the terminutiun of a war, that some ofllcen 
of the navy who have been put upon half-pay have 
sought ccnploynicnt in the Company’s ships, instead 
oi‘ entering the service of foreign states ^ and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that several persons who fol- 
lowed this course are now the ornaments of their 
l)rofession and the boast of the Country. The Com- 
pany’n regul&r ships, 70 in number, employ 560 
commanders and officers ; their extra ships, amount- 
ing to 40, employ 140 more. To this list of 800. 
commanders and officers may be added 600 youngs 
men o£ respectable parentage and good educationv. 
who have entered the service as midshipmen, forming, 
an aggregate of 1,400 persons, whose private prosit 
pects and professional utility in great measure de*i 
pend upon the continuance of the trade in the pte^t 
sent channel. The officers and clerks of every* 
description employed at th^’India House, to tfad. 
number of perhaps three or four hundred j the, 
labourers in the Company’s" warehouses, to the- 
amount of three thousand ; and about twelve thou** 
sand tradesmen and artificers occupied in the supply, 
of their shipping on the River Thames, would^ to-. 
gethcr with their families, be reduced all of them- 
to great difficulty, and many of them to absolute' 
want. “ Of what importance is it,” says a wise and* 
eloquent writer,* under what names you injure* 


* Mr. Burke. 
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** men and deprive them of the just emoluments of 
“ a profession in which they were not only permitted 
“ but cncoiira/'cd by tlie state to engage j and upon 
** the suj»posed certainty of .which emoluments they 
** bad formed the jilan of their lives, contracted 
** debts, and led multitudes to entire depcndance 
“ upon them ?” 

Immediately connected with this part of tlnf sub- 
ject is the large capital (certainly inucli under-rated 
at 21 millions sterling*) vestc'd in the Company’s 
stock and warehouses, in th(‘ Kast India Sliipping, 
the Docks, and other objects subsidiary to llnv trade, 
and in the trade itself, as now carried on, which 
would be dcj)reciated in value to a greater extent 
probably than ten times the amount of all the pro- 
fit on the new capital that an unrestricted commerce 
%Ould attract. Should the trade be removed from 
^the Port of l..undoii, tne stock which it has created 
.tHTi^and about the metropolis must be brought to the 
hammer, and the difference in such times as the 
present, between a direct signal of confiscation /rru- 
delem iilatn hastavi) and a measure involving compul- 
sory sales is greater in name than in eflect. Sic /utr 
est agere cum civibtis ; uon ut bis jam vidimus, liastam 
ini'foro jumcrc ct bona civium voci siibjiccrc /»\cconis. 
At Hit’ (tracus ( id (juod j’liit sapicutis ct pj\rsitiu/is 
viri) omnibus consulcudum csscpulavif ; ca<jue cst summa 


IVinlal raprrs. |v.i^e Kil. 
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raiio I’i .utfiit /irlii boni ciiis conitih'da civiuin non diveU. 
/c7(- s<d omius ciulcni uijiiitntc conlincrc.* 

Altlioii.i^li it Ik; admitted that the interests of indi- 
viduals oiii(l»t ti> nive way to the great interests of the 
Coinrnonwi allh (earc; hi ing always taken to provide 
an I .]uital»Ie eompeiisation for whatever losses may be 
siivtaiir d ill eoiisia|U('nco of the accommodation), it 
is (i|uaii\ tnx', on the other hand, that in all poli- 
tical ananjo incuts, national security is an object of 
loftier imporlancc than nicn;anti!c gain. It is 
hii;hly worth wliilc, therefore, to examine what 
mij'.hi l.ic the elVect of the extinction, or even of any 
< i>ii^l(leral>Ie iliininntion of the Company’s marine 
upon the essential resources and permanent sta-. 
hility of the British power, both in Europe and in^ 
Asia. ^ 

'I'lio advantages which may result to the State 
from the Compan 3 '’s naval cstabli.shment in futur^. 
(should the .system remain undisturbed) will be best 
appreciated hy a few cursory references to the ser- 
vices which it has rendered to the Country since the 
commencement of the war in 1793. 

'i'hc ships employed in the Company’s service are 
built and equipped with greater care, and at a much 


Cic. de Off. I. 2. 
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greater expense, than any other ships engaged in the 
commerce of the Country. They arc adapted to the 
doiihle purpose of trade and warfare, and though the 
rate of freight is necessarily proportioned to the ex- 
.pense of equipment, the additional charge has been 
much more than compensated by the security afford- 
ed to the property embjirked in them.* Their own 
means of defence, also, have contributed not a little 
to relieve Government from the duty* of otluirwise 
providing for their protection. At the very beginning 
of the war, when the enemy’s privateers were 
cruizing unmolested in the Indian sons, in defiance 
of the few King’s ships then stationed in that ijuartcr 
of the world, three of the Company’s ships were fitted 
out as frigates for the purpose of keeping them in 
check, and giving more effectual protection to the 
Giilna and country trade : a task which they per- 
ibrmed to the entire satisfaction of His Majesty’s 


^ An Citimalc may bo formed of the .savinct under the head of 
intonnee, in consequence of the superior equipment of the Com- 
pany’s ships, from llie statement of the rates per ,£100. paya- 
Vk at Lloyd’s on ships of diiFcrent dcscriptiuns from Ben^.il to 
London, delivered on the 1st of June, 1809, to the Select Commit - 
lee of the House of Commons on Indian aflairs, by Mr. Grant 
AiMt), and afterwards verified by Mr. William Bell, merebant and 
iiMenrrtter. From thence it appears that the ships taken up for 
the ute of the private Merchants pay a preminm of 15 guineas per 
cent for the voyage from Bengal, while tl:e Company’s regular 
•hips pay only 7 guineas, and their extra ninps only 9 guineas, 
^with a return of for convoy. 
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Govcrmneut, and of the King himself, who was 
plcaiscd to bestow a special mark of his approbation 
upon Captain Mitthell, the Commodore of the 
5«pKidron. 

In 17!''**, wlicn a large armament was fitting out 
for the West Indies, under Admiral Christian, in 
the diiliculty ol' obtaining good transports, Govern- 
nicnt applied jto the East India Company for the use 
of tlidir ships. The reijucst was readily complied 
with by the Company and the owners; and the 
eomnianders and officers cheerfully proceeded 
ii|)on a^ lia/ardous and unfruitful service, by which 
fbty were thrown out of their regular and lucrative 
employment for the whole season. 

The navy in 1796, requiring an immediate augf* . 
immiation of force, and the ships then employed iip 
the China trade being considered well adapted to 
supply the existing deficiency, the Company yielding 
to the convenience of the State, allowed the owners- 
to dispose of a certain number to Government, who 
converted them into 64 and 50 gun ships. 

In the same year, six of the outward<bound China 
ships, under the orders of Captain Farquharson, by 
dexterous manoeuvring, deceived a French squadron, 
consisting of six heavy frigates, and by frightening^ 
the enemy from his station in the China seas, saved 
not only themselves, but a homeward-bound China 
fleet, which might otherwise have fallen into bis hands. 
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In the years 17^5-6 and 179d-7, that critical 
period, wlien all classes of people were vying with 
each other in loyal cflbrts to meet the exigences of 
the State, the Company raised 3,004) seamen for the 
su])ply of the navy, at an expense of Xi'7,04)0. 

Some of the Company’s ships served in the expe- 
dition against Manilla in 1797; and in 17!)9, several 
more served under Admiral Uainier, in eonjunction 
with His Majesty’s scpiadron, when tlu; Athniral bore 
ample testimony to the zeal, ability, and good con- 
duct of their commanders and ollicHa s. 

The Company in 1803 prcscnunl to (iovernment 
the use often thousand tons of shipping, which was 
employed in protecting the coasts of the United 
Kingdom against the invasion then threatened hy tin* 
Msnemy. 


. In iSOt, a lleet of sixteen of the China ships, un- 
der Captain Dance, encounteretl a French squadron, 
consisting of an 84-guu ship and several frigates, 
which, after a severe engagement, were beaten 
off by the skill, judgment, and bravery of tlie 
officers and crews of the Company’s ships, and 
property was thus saved from capture to an amount 
of not less than six millions sterling. 

At the captures of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Java, the Company’s 
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niarinr was eminently conducive to the successful: 
issue of the dill’crent expeditions, and its services 
have uniformly been acknowledged in terms of high 
approbation by those of His Majesty’s Admirals, 
under w liose auspices it lias liad the honour to 
act. 

It would be tedious, anil it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the many instances in wliich single ships 
have maintained gallant and successful struggles with 
private! IS, aud even with frigates belonging to the 
eneniv, thereby oecasioning a jirodigious saving in 
th(! articb^ of insurance. It is obvious, however, 
that Iiad tlic (.'ompany*.s ships been of a smaller 
’/e, bad tliey been le.ss carefully erjuipped, or had 
the ollicers cmnmanding them possessed less science 
and experience, they could neither have constittited 
an occasional resource to Government, nor exet^^ 
themselves with the same elfcet in their own dd^ 
fence. 

At the breaking out of a war, the ten thousand 
men, composing the crews of»the Company’s ships, fa- 
cilitate the manning of the navy. The liberal accom- 
modation which large ships afford, conduces greatly 
to the health of tlic seamen ; and in case of sickness, 
they have the additional recommendation of carrying 
medical officers, whose assistance cannot be afforded 
in vessels of smaller burden. It is only on board of 
ships of the highest class, that European troops can 

K 
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be sent to India, without being exposed to a severe 
mortality in the course of so long a voyage. The pre- 
sent channels of conveyance must therefore be kept up, 
if the lives of our men are to be preserved, or the se- 
curity of our Indian possessions maintained. How far 
it is reasonable to expect that the East In<lia Com- 
pany shall maintain an expensive shipping establish- 
ment for national purposes, if they are to be deprived 
of all recompense as a commercial body, may be left 
to public justice and public candour to.<lccidc. The 
quantity of tonnage now employed by the Corfipany, 
is much greater than what is required for carrying on 
their trade ; and though it is impossible to state what 
proportion of it, in time past, ought to be assigned 
to their political account, or w'hat saving they might 
in future effect under the head of freight and demur- 


were they discharged from the obligations 
-out of their political character, it is indis- 
that their commercial charges would expe- 
JUpce a very considerable reduction, were the dis- 
mProuance of their exclusive privileges to be ac- 
||pnpanied with" a release from their exclusive bur- 
dens, and an exemption fi'om the pecuniary sacrilices 


connected with them.* To withdraw the immunities 


* On this subject the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
^ Indian Aihiirs, obsem*! in their Fourth Report, (page 426)—* 
The shipping employed by the Company, have, in conformity 
with their system, been for the most part, during a very long 

period. 
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without removing llic encumbrances, would be to 
commit an act of injustice without the temptation • 
of benefiting iVom it, because a short-sighted ])olicy 
in this, as in othe r instances, must inevitably elefeat 
its own oliject. 

In eveTv view of the (|nostion, tli(‘r('forc, tlio Court 
of DinM'tors liav(‘ acted wisely in re-fusing to accede 
to lln‘ pro})Osition for laying open the trade with 
India to the (^iit-portsof thi^ kingdom, and in so doing 
tin y fiave not consulted the interest of their constit 
tuents more than those of the empire at large. 

II avyig thus encU'avourcd to point out (though 

'' prnod, iroiisirncttHl fur warlike as well as commercM service ; and 
liavf been frcMpu iitly, and in fact constantly used fur political 
'' purposesi i ithcr in tbc conveyance of truups and military 
'' or in expeditions against the possessions of llie cnemv,^ The p^ 
of the frcijjht, lliercfore, chargeable to the trade, can onilly be 
** certaiued by estimate. Further, a practice has prevailed, 

** correct or not your Committee do not prelend to determl6ij|^^ 
charging the largest proportion of the whole freight of the voyli|jp, 
to the houieward-buund trade/* The practice lias uiifortunatcl^ 
been as hero stateii, an«l has arisen from the tjovc riinienl and 
trade beini^ considered as two branches of one concern, ministering 
to the wants of each other, and gradually becoming fto^blcnded, aa 
to render a separation u\' iln* accounts matter of esctreiiie difficulty. 
How. ver, if th«- hoinewanl trade is charged widi thrcc-fouiihs of the 
freight, and the Government with only one-fourth, (or nothing at 
all, as is now the case in most instances), for troops and stores sent 
out, it K4 evi<lent, that upon a final separation of interest, a new and 
more equal distribution of charge must follow ofccfbrse. 

K 2 
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most imperfectly) the danger and impolicy of laying 
open the trade with India and China, it may be of 
use, while pursuing the same humble path of ex- 
planation and matter of fact, to notice the principal 
objections that arc urged against the system under 
which that branch of commerce is conducted. 


It would be superfluous even to glance at the old 
argument against the trade with Asia, founded upon 
its tendency to drain the states whicli engage in it of 
the precious metals, because the principle on which 
the argument rests, has long since been exploded as 
erroneous, and also because the principle, were it as 
just as it is universally acknowledged to be fallacious, 
would be inapplicable to the trade as it is now carried 
on by this Country. 


objections at present most in vogue are di- 
iibeted ^onerally against the system of monopoly, 

y >articularly against the alleged abuses of the 
poly held by the East India Company : and to 


by I 

alone is it necessary to advert. 


1st. In reference to the general objection against 
monopolies, it is well known, that from the year 
1756. the privileges enjoyed by the Company in the 
Indian trade, have been continued, not so much for 
commercial objects, as to enable them to realize 
any surplus of territorial revenue that might ac- 
erue, and above all to maintain and preserve the 
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connexion, which i;* found so advantageous to the pa- 
ramount state, upon the only grounds on which it 
can safely rc&t. The exclusive trade to China has 
been conceded to them in like manner, with an 
enlightened regard to the geographical situation 
of that empire, its commercial intercourse with 
India, ami the Company’s services and sacrifices 
in maintaining the Indian connexion, as well 
us from consi(l(‘rations founded upon the peculiar 
cliaractcr ol* the Chinese government and people.-— 
It iias likewise heen shown, that the privileges enr 
joyed hy the Cotnpany by no means form a singular 
cxcipfion to the otherwise uniform tenour of our na- 
tional .policy, but on the contrary, that the same 
piiit i)y wliich they were dictated pervades mat^ 
of our lau s and institutions. It may be farther urgei^ 
that at no time was the term monopoly strictly applica- 
ble to the privileges possessed by theX^ompany, hiid 
that since the periorl of 180:2, it has become an'^hb- 
.solute misnomer. It is of the essence of amono||g|y 
that the individual, or body possessing it, shail^|||pt 
the sole command of the articles in which it 
with the power of withholding, or so disposing of 
them as to enhance their value in the i^arket, andl 
impose an arbitrary price upon the consumers. The 
Company instead of having a power ^ this sort, are 
obliged by law to bring to sale the’ commodities th^; 
import, as early in possible, and to dispose of them in 
moderate lots, at public auction, by inch of can<Ue. 
No preference is given to their own goods, over tbdle 
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belonging to individuals, and the consignees or pur- 
chasers at the sales receive their goods immediately 
on payment of the duties and other regulated charges. 
Though the commerce is conducted on a large capital, 
the Company’s stock is constantly in the market, 
■lind the slmrers are as numerous or more so than 


they would be in an open trade. The books are 
at all times open for every description of persons 
of either sex, whether British subjects or foreigners, 
who may desire to becojne members of the C^orpo- 
mtion, and who have money to adventure. In the 
dcneral Courts of Proprietors, every one present 
has the same right with another to deliver his senti- 
ments and give his advice. The only diflerenee is in 
voting, and this difference is established on the basis 
Cf' property', and graduated according to its amount. 
At’ 'Proprietor of ^500 stock, has a rigiit to attend 
«nd give his opinion. ,£l,()00 stock entitles the 
hedder to ono vote by ballot — .£3,000 stock to two 
>Wlte8— -£6,000 to three votes — £10,000 to fonr 
lllllto, which is the largest number any individual is 
^i^mitted to posses.s ; and £'i,()00 stock qualidcs 
msy Proprietor for the oflice either of Director or 
^ESbairmau,.of the Company. In no sense of the term 
‘cab an institution so framed and regulated bo called 


monopoly ; mnd after the extcn.sion allowed to the 
^vate trade in tSOtf, as already explained, this ob- 
inosious appellation might be given with more pro- 


to several other corporate bodies, than to the 
£ast India Company. 
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II. It will not be contended that a mere transfin 
of any given portion of trade from one class of society 
to another, is productive of any increase of national 
wealth, nor will it be denied, that the operation 
withdrawing one set of capitals and substitutinj^ 
another set in the same* branch of trade, is attended' 
with loss both to individuals and the state. AdM 
milting, therefore, the capital in this Country applU 
cable to the trade with India to be greater than 
the actual •trade absorbs, it by no means follows, 
even on purely commercial grounds, that the rjg- 
strictioiis under which it is carried on, should he 
abolished, unless it can be proved, that they have 
been abused by that body in whose favour they seem 
lu have bct'ii imposed. A qualified form of expret- ' 
sion is employed, because the Company's privilegtf,. 
have really been paid for at a price far exceeding/ 
their value. — Setting aside, however, this consideratMIt^ 
for the moment, let us inejuire whether the East Indw^ 
Company have, by their conduct, exposed themsdwia; 
to the imputalioii of having abused their trurt,— 
Tlie most obvious mode in which this might have- 
been done was by starving the markets in Europe 
and in India, for the purpose of enriching, by extra- 
vagant profits, the proprietors of India Stock. It is 
not denied by the claimants of an open trade, thafc. 
there has been at all times a sufficient stock of Indi^ 
commodities in this country to supply the homi 
market, and to meet the demand of foreign Eurclpe. 
It is well known, that though the profits on imports 
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from India have been extremely moderate, partieu- 
larly of late years, the supply has usually been much 
greater than the demand ; of which no other proof 
need be given than the fact already stated, of there 
having been at the beginning of last July, in the 
Company’s warehouses goods of Indian produce 
and manufacture, to the value of nearly three mil- 
lions and a half sterling, which had already 
passed the sales at tlie India House, and for 
which there was no vent cither at home or abroad. 

tf 

Indeed the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
(as far as one can judge from their petitions and pub- 
lications) seem disposed to rest their own pre- 
tensions and their arguments against the Company, 
chiefly upon the enlarged outlet which a free trade to 
the East wouhl open to the produce of the soil and 
industry of this Country. It is of importance, there- 
fore, to investigate the grounds, and tlie merits of 
this assumption.' Now with respect to the groutids, 
they are not only pureh- hypothetical, but the hy- 
pothesis is directly at variance with the deductions 
of a long an<l uniform experience. Those articles 
which in this Country are accounted necessaries, the 
nati\es of India do nut want, having cheaper and 
more desirable sub.stitiites of tiieir own ; and as 
.for our luxuries, their religion prohibits their 
use, or they arc unable from poverty to pur- 
chase them. I'he East India Company have 
been indefatigable throughout the whole course 
of their commercial and political kistury, in their 
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< ndoavours to introduce and diffuse European com- 
modities ainoD" tlie natives of India, Persia, and 
Arabia ; ami with huw little success their records 
will abundantly attest. Similar attempts were made 
by llie rieiic b, Diilcli, and otiu'r Europeans, with 
no belter effect. 'I'lie trade of the Americans with 
liiilia, whieli Ine^ recently excitt «l so touch jealou.sy, 
Iki> i..i n < oiifnwl to an exchange t)f bullion for 
•...oiK l-.viii the privtitc llritidi merchants who 
are aiii inly <ng;iged in the triulc, and possess all 
tlie aoriiiita' os of a personal knowledge, both of 
tile mu>t iV'peetahle tradesmen in this Country, and 
of tlie parties abroad Ibrougb whose hands their 
-''iipine',il> are likely to pass, together with large 
pilals (‘nabliiig tin in to buy at the best mar- 
ki ts, and to sell upon long cretlits, liavc already d|j»., 
ininisiiid, and in some iitstanccs entirely given np the 
txportaiion of goods to India. The average prices 
in the Calcutta market for ;i well selecttxl assortment, 
of goods, in which there must always be a large 
quantity of what are called [tcrishablc articles, suejt 
as beer, hams, chee.se, &c., occupying a considerable 
space, have .seldom yielded of late years a profit of 
more than -1.5 or .W per cent, upon the whole invest-, 
ment when .sent by the first ships, or of more than 
30 or per cent, when .sent later in the season. 
'I'In payment.s in India arc generally made by equal 
instalments, at three, six, and nine months after the 
delivery of the goods in merchantable condition to 
the purchasers. The package and other charges in 
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England, amounting to a considerable sum, are cal- 
culated at prime cost, and the current rupee taken at 
2s. 3d. ; .so that if the money be wanted to purchase 
a home invcslment, the bills must be discounted at a 
loss of from 10 to l‘J per cent, per annum j and if the 
goods have been sold to a liouse in India of doubtful 
credit, a furllier premium is pai<l, for discount, of i 
or I per cent, per month. The charges on sending 
out an invovStment to Bengal (whicli is reckoned the 
best market) may be thus stated : 

Freight, insurance, duties, and landing, 
charges in India, sliort delivery, 
agency on the sales, remittances, 

&c 35 per cent. 

Loss on calculating the payments at 
2s. 3d. the current rupee, and only 
prime cost on packages and charges 3 
And if tlic proceeds are remitted in 
bills of exelmngc at ‘2s. ful. the sicca 
rupee, 12 months after siglit, or 18 
months after dale 7f 


X 451 per cent. 


There are other incidental charges arising occa- 
sionally from the necessity of discounting the bills, 
&c., against all which there is nothing to place but the 
credit allowed in England, or discount for prompt 
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payment on laying in the goods. On some commodities 
tile lieight and charges may be Jess than is above 
statcsl, bnt on goods that occupy little room the 
piolit is proportionally smalU-r, and a very inconsi- 
derable ipiantity ol’sueh ar(i<.'les is wanted to su]>ply 
the inarki l. Were mimixed eargot s of hardware, 
cotton goods, or of ail} of the gn at staples of tins 
t'onni:\ -l ilt out to India, the returns would not 
((jiiul nr -hair of the first cost and charges. If it be 
askr t| liow ilie (’ormnanders tind Oflieers of the 
t'oino.oi',' '-liips contrive to rendi'r .such a trade 
profit. il l'U it niay hr; observed, that they have 
ip.anv :i<l\ antages over rvtlier traders: such as a 
e. III.; of I; l ight, commission, &.C., and opportuni- 
. - o; Hading from port to port in India. Of late 

s I ,1'. iaiucviT, they have gained ratlicr by their pas- 
o ngi IS than their trade. 

In an.swer to the objection that the Company arc 
uiiitiifi' to compete with their rivals in ]>rovidiug 
the home investments, we may adduce tlie evi- 
dence given before the Committee of the Iloiise of 
Commons by a respectable merchant who lived thirty 
years in Bengal, and shipped gooils on his own 
account to London. “ 'flic Company, from their 
“ g.ialer capital, and generally speaking, the better 
" intelligence and skill of their servants, are able 
" to carry on the trade w ith India with more ad- 
“ Vantage to themselves an<l to the country, than 
“ individuals. 1 presume always, that the illicit 
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“ practices of individuals arc out of the question, and 
“ that the trade is to be fairly carried on * * * *. 

“ The Company’s goods have a character for excel- 
“ lence which the goods of private persons do not 
“ attain. ^J'his gives the Company a considerable 
** advantage in tlic European market. A foreign 
merchant can give his corr(‘spondcnt in Loudon an 
“ order to purt hase the Company’s goods, with con- 
“ lidence that liny will prove of the quality he 
“desires. With respect to the goods .jf individuals 
“ he is at an uncertainty; he must trust to the judg- 
“ ment and attention «)r his correspondent, and is 
“ liable to disappointment in the quality of the gooils. 
“ The Company’s goods, therefore, sell at ji higher 
“ jrrice tlian the goods of jrrivate persons, even 
“ though such goods may be equal in qualify to the 
“ Company’s. When engaged on my own account 
“ in coi respondeuee to this country from Bengal, 1 
“ conceived the ditl'crence to be equal to fiilcen per 
** cent, on piece goods, though my goods were pro- 
“ vided with great care ami attention. The com- 
** nrission whieh falls upon the goods of private 
“ merchants at the dilVerent places of purchase, ship- 
“ ment, and sale, e.xcept where the owner himself 
“ may reside, on the transit from the place of pro- 
“ duec in Bengal through Calcutta and London to 
** the place of consumption abroad, by' its repetition, 
“ acts will; a pressing weight upon the proceeds of 
“ the goods, and abates the profit or eventually 
“ creates a loss. Some of the rates of Commission 
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'• were 10 per cent for procuring goods at the place 
“ of inamifiicturc, ‘25 per cent for shipping, and 
“ 2] [)er cent on the gross sales in London.”* 

Wlicn due consideration is given to the difficidtics 
rvitli which tlie East India Company have had to 
contend in the prosecution of their trade', to the 
ncei- 'uilv limited demand of tlie natives both of 
India and China, for tin: productions, whether raw 
or manulactuivd, of this Country — to the frequent 
ai>si»rpt*( ii, in political enterprises, of those funds 
r.hich would otherwise liarc been appropriated to 
coninnrcial investments, the competition of pri- 
vati trad'', the rival elforts of America, a state of 
It- ,.;-protracteil warfare, the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, and to the improvement in our do- 
mestic tabrics, which has in great measure super- 
seded the use of Indian manufactures in this Country, 
it is matter of surprise that their imports and exports 
.should have attained their pre.sent level, rather than 
that they have not reached a higher point. The se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons, in their 
fourth re port upon the ad'airs of the East India Com- 
pany, have drawn a comparison of the actual extent 
of the Company’s Trade, according to the produce 
of their sales at home, the prime cost of the goods 


-Mmutcii of Kvidtuce, ISih and '20th May, l?09. 
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imported, and the profit thereon, with the several 
estimales as presented to the House previously to the 
passing of the act of 17!K), from which it appears 
that, 

TJic annual extent of the import trade, according 
to the sale produce, was estimated in 1793, as fol- 
lows. 


India . . ^2,314,(X)0 

China . . 2,673,400 


Total i;4,!)88,.'i00 


The actual extent of the sale produce of goods 
from India, on the average of sevenleen years, from 
1793-4 to 1809-10 has been jC2,637,746, exceeding 
the estimate by X322,846. 

k. 

The actual sale produce of goods from China, 
on the average of the same seventeen years, has 
been ^3,405,663, being more than estimated by 
jE:732,263. 

The total gross produce of sales from India and 
China has been, on the average of those seventeen 
years, ,£6,043,409, surpassing the estimate by 
i:i,035,109. 
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The extent of trade estimated in 1793, us to the 
prime cost of the goods imported, was 

From India . . Xl,l‘21,300 

China ■ 1,388,531 


I'olul ^£'2v><)y,831 


J'iic prime, cost of goods imported from India 
has t)n tlie average of tlio above seventeen 

years, 1 ,3oO,4‘JO, being more than estimated by 

!faw,ino. 

The average [irime cost of goods imported from 
China, in the saim- seventeen years, was ^1,697,474, 
being ,£‘it>8,y43 above tl»c estimate. 

The total average excess of the prime cost beyond 
tlic estimate, has been ^444,133. 

The estimated profit in 1793, upon the scale of 
trade immediately in prospect, was 

India . . ,£367,615 

Cdiina . 636,919 


Total X904,534 



U4 

The average profits on tlic ‘trade from India, 
during the wiiolc period of seventeen years, was 
exceeding the estimate by i5,Olo. 

The average profits on the whole trade with India 
and China, has been exceeding the 

estimate in tlie sum of^38t>,9.5{).''' 

The actual prime cost of goods and stores exported 
by the Company to India and China, in^lhc seventeen 
years commencing with I7!)3-4 and terminatiug with 
1809-10, according to the •^amc report of the Com- 
mittee, f amounted to X‘2S,‘237,0 is, giving an annual 
average export of Xl>fifil>0()2. — Of this sum of 
X-5.8S3,'J‘20 das i)aid lor stores, and 
888,067 for goods. 

The average export of seven years, 1701-2 to 
1797-8, was to the value of ,^'1,110,109. — The ave- 
rage on the ten following years, 1798-9 to 1K07-8, 
was 1,877, ‘29<t.-- l-^pou this increase, however, the 
Committee observe, J that “ the value of goods and 

stores remaining on hand in India and China, 
“ between 1804 and I8O9, was to an amount very far 
“ exceeding that on the antecedent years between 
“ 1792 and 1804, and Avhat rcihuined on the export 


-ith Report, pagv-i 429, 430, 431. 
I Ibul. 437. 
t Ibid, page 43'3. 
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,^oo^is, on thc^ 30lh oi‘ April, 1S09, amounted to 
more limn X-H)0,000, from zchicli if is cvidi nt that 
fh'^ Indian markets have la c?i supplied to the utmost 
exttu! if their de)n(v:dy independentbf of consigjimcnts 
made hn private traders. The increased residue of 
“ ston^^ dors not a|>pf‘ar ‘nr.it in p?‘nportion as that 
(>[ (Zf'iHh, and Is nut liable to ihe ^s:une obsi‘rva- 
** tiu)i, 

1 lir^pnjiit upon the sab' uT i-xj^orls, ciilinilaled 
tipun tli(^ priinr isjsi and wilhonl. rcrcr(‘in:e to any 
charter on the (;»n)-i;:nnn*nl for Ircit^lils, anionnted 
r.o*in 1 ;y i o to 

To Ciiina . . .£. 

India . . S;j7d)i<> 


'riie proinptnorHS ot jiavnient on the part of the* 
Company ioi inanulactures, fee. rvpurU;il by them, 
is notice<l with just approbation by tlu* Committee ; (* 
and fh(^ punctuality with wliirh tlic [>aymerils have 
been made for tln^ «^oods pundiasrd at thrir sales, in 
which there appears to have been a dcliciencv of only 


iih Urport, p.\jjc 436. 
! Ibid, page 4.37, 

1 . 
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jC.3;2,S()6, in)oii a clomaiul of jClf>3,38G,439j is ac» 
couipaniod with the following remark. “ It is satis- 
“ factory to find in so extensive an amount, the deli- 
ciency so small as stated, being only l{d. per 
“ Cent., which your Committee cannot but observe 
** suggests an impression highly favourahle to the 
“ management of this liranch of the Commercial 
“ concerns of the Company.”* 

The Coinmittcc farther observe, that “ the tblal re- 
venue drawn by the .state from those two branchos 
“ of 'Prado, during the seventeen years (from Ja- 
** unary 1793, to .lanuary 1-SlO), has amounted to 
“ no less than ^.'39,3 tS,. '>.>8, being on an average 
“ l ltb()9} per annum, of which X399>3oo, was 
“ ot» the 'Prado from Tmlia exclusively. — In the whole 
“ Seventeen years tlio Duties on the 'Prado from 
“ India, amounted to .,CG,79'3,4.'J I, being on the 
“ average XdOO.ooo, as l)cfore stated. In the Kleven 
“years, ('uding .lanuary IS It), they amounted to 
“ ,£'.>,().) 1,17(3, or on the average .X lop, 4/(3, and on 
“ the four years, ending January 181(3, the average 
“ was ,£'.'V2,5,(3().i». 'Phe produce in the next year 
“ wa> X b>7j48‘). It should be remarked that the 
“ Exi>ort 'Prado of this Country in the several years 
“ last nu-ntioned, was involved in difiiculties of an 
nnprecedenled nature. Your Committee have been 
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more particular in iheir (•x[)lauatioiis o( Iho Doties 
“ upon tilt* Iiulia 'I'railc, as lliat iVoni Ciiina dcjKUids 
‘‘ iniK’h innif nptin liuint* consmnption ; but the 
“ avcia;;(* pnnlncc ol Dutit s on tlu* latl(*r in the Klcvcii 
“ } ‘ ars, « ntliiu^ .laniiary islo, cxct c‘(l( <1 tlie average 
t)l tli( vt nlj t. n years, in tlic sum t>r 
aiKi <lif *-11111 rcab/id in llir year, eniling January 
Is* !, was niort' than that av< by 1 
" I li^’ protiuta* (iT Dutii"- anti C‘ustoms on the wliolo 
‘‘ “i. dj<* 'liaJt: iVom liitlia anti C’hiiKi in the year 
tMuling Jajuiary ISll, arnt>unting io 
t \(a t ihal tilt* avt rai;‘‘ on tin* anfecedcuL seventeen 
' \ear^ by , £ 1 ,Si i<J : it likt-wise cxca etii il the 
•' pruduee of the jtit (a'dint;* year, by the sum of 
.1 Your Connniltt i* e ntt : lain tlu* t;reatr*r 

satisfaelion in oderiug to the House, ^o i’avt)urublc 
a view ot the |)roduc:tive power.* ol this very im- 
]U)rlant brantdi of the "1 rath* of the I'anpire in aid 
“ of its restnirees, from being enabled at the same 
time to State, tliat the i^rt>lit t)f ihii Company on 
the wiiole ot their rradt* in tiie yt ar ending March 
ISIO, was greater than in any year during the 
whole* periotl, with the exciption of the years 
1800-1 and KSOl-C’/’^ 

Whilst the source from which tljcse* Statements 
are drawn, leaves no room for doubt res|)ccting tlieir 


^ 4th Report, page 43G. 



aiitlichtitily, tlic^ facts they contain are the bes. 
refutation that can 1)(^ i;ivcn to llic calumnies which 
liave been s«> nuhislnously circulated against th< 
Commercial inanagnnent of the Kast India Coin 
pany. b'or though the f'stiinates of 179*3 wcia? fram- 
ed with a view to |)< ;u!c hutli in India and Kurojje, 
and th(^ Country siiua^ that p<‘riod has hem engaged 
in continual war in both ho^lis])her(^s, the "J'rad( 
lias fitr ex(aH:ded the ( xpecliilions lliat were Qirniee 
respecting it. 

*^I'o those who are desirous of taking a ri trnspcei oi 
the Company’s Coinmeree, for a longi r period than 
that comprehended in the iiujuiries of the Committe(\ 
the following .statement, the a('eui\u‘v of which ma\ 
be relied on, will not be unacceptable. 
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]»ariit ul.ir <>t iIk' fi/rc'ionfu .slalcnicnt 

r.'tjiiiir -I nnmiit' surv* \ t>t political cv(*iits 
India and l‘dir<»jM\ duiii!;4 the period wliich 
i t*4ni‘iat. t >, ainl a tlclaiit d ( Naniinatiou ol’ iheir in- 
diit iu;e npon ihe lra<h . Hut a lew ol)scrvations 
f -1)\ iou dy mil;;:* t In insi h cs upon a tairsory 
in-pi'<?ti<m td’ il.^ contrnt>, will bo MiHioit nl lor iho 
pnrjio^o inniH'tliatrly in vlt‘w. 

In r( loo iH o to tlio /Lf/;<'r/y it will bo -ton, that 
pK vionsly lo the acquisition by th< Company ol U r- 
rifory in India, ihoro ua> a larin* ixport <»! Hnllioii 
ihithor, and that the exiHnts in (Joods and Stores 
wore coni])arati\o|y inco!isidorai)lo, the imports both 
from Iinlia ami China, haviio; l.)oi‘n at that time ob- 
tained in exchanirc^ for the precious metals. 

Iti ron>ccpiem:e of the Ctnnpany's conquests dur- 
i -L tln‘ war of l/oti, and more re markably still ol* 
the cession of the Dewannee in ITG.'J, the nature of 
t!:e intercourse with Imlia underwent a "rent ahera- 


ftorci cxpcrlcd, wliirU is Jo p<r Ctut. ad-ittl tu tin*. |.rinK rx-t. In tin* 
t '<nu of tiie f of llii' Iloir-c* i>f ihr prime f. x-.f ia 



tion, and the trad<‘, instf.id of being conducted as 
bclbre, on the princijih* ol cxcinuigc, Ijcciuhc a chaii- 
iicl of rotnitlaiKro (either ilirectly from India or cir- 
cuitously through C'hina to this Country) for the sur- 
plus n vonue tlien existing aft<M' delVax ing the ex- 
penses of administration and internal government. 
The small <iviantity of Hnllion ( \i)orU il was sent for 
the most part to Cliiiia, and the remainder to Bea- 
coolcn, St. lleh'iia, iLc. 

T1k‘ ex|)orts in (Joods and Stores about the same 
period, expeii<'uc*ed an augmentation in some d(‘gree 
proportioned to llie diminution in the export of Bul- 
lion, hut the gradual augmentation down to this day 
is to he accounted for rather from the increased de- 
mand for T'airopc an eonsumplion, and the necessary 
supply of the g'overimK'Uts abroad, than from the 
tlilVusion of British |)rodu(:e among the natives of 
those provinces that liave deY<»lved under our autho- 
rity. 

The renewed export of Bullion, from 17N i to 17i)0, 
was eau>ed by the passing of the Commntatiou Act, 
the imnu'diale ( onserpienee of which was an augmen- 
tation in llu' Comi)any’s imports of tea from China to 
the extent often millions of pounds weight annually, 
and for whieh Bullion was the principal medium of 
payment. 


The export of Bullion from Kngland, after declin- 



ir'j: between 1700 and IvSOO, was renewed to a great 
I \tont in the x vi w following years, owing to the 
wars ill India, whieh not only absorbed the revenue 
of the t( rritoiie^, but oeeasioned a large acciiinula- 
tiou of debt, which ev( ry ext rliou was made to 
iiduoi' bv this :in<l other means. 

In the tour snl)st‘(|iu‘nt 3 'ear*, from ISOS to ISll, 
tiu ( 4 n portatir)!! of Hidlion b}- tin.' C^)m^)any almost 
rutnilv c«’:is(il, the commodities si'ut from I'.ngland 
and 1 lulia to C'hina, having bciui more than suflicic'nt to 
]>ay for tin ir tea investments ; and in the course (>f the 
fi>i-meini(jne<l ju rioil there has been a eonsidi'rable 
irthix of tin pr< < ions nu^lals from Asia to bairopc, 
whit li has e<nne (jpportmiely in aid ol‘lh(‘ treasury at 
iiome. 

W/e lii/ls (Irann on fhc i\nir( oj' Directors have in 
jiart contributed to keep up tlie eomicxion between 
India and t'hina, lhe>e bills having been fn.vpicntly 
granted In indi\ iiluals trading irom India to China, 
wlio in return paid tlu! proc< e<ls of their merchandise 
into the ('ompany’s treasiirv at Canton, at fixed 
rates of exehango. In this way thoj^ have jnoved a 
Coll /enient resonrec for the Com[Kuiy when the siir- 
jdns r< venue of their territories was absrirbed by^ wars 
in India. But l^v far the greater proportion of those 
bills lias been drawn in aid of the (jovernments 
abroad, and in rnpiidation of debts contracted by 
them in the prosecution of wars in In<lia. 
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Tlie large amount of Bills drawn between 1784 
and 1790, and fur exceeding the proportion of 
former periods, was occasioned chiefly by tlie ex- 
pense incurred during the American war, in which 
the Company had to sustain an arduous contest with 
the native powers of India, assisted by the European 
enemies of Great Britain: a contest in which the 
success of the Company’s exertions, tended in no 
small degree to support the honour and reputat,<on of 
this Country, under the disasters which attendee! her 
arms in other quarters. 

In the course of the seventeen years from 1793-4 
to 1309*10, the Company’s nett payntents for Bills of 
exchange drawn from India and China, amounted to 
jC23,49l!l^054.* These Bills which have operated as 
a grievous burden upon the home treasury (as will 
be shewn more particularly afterwards) arose either 
out of the permission granted by the Court of Direc- 
tors to their Governments abroad to draw upon them 
in liquidation of the Indian debt, or out of the option 
allowed to the Company’s Indian creditors, of taking 
payment in England of the Interest half yearly, and 
of the principal when due of the loans advanced by 
them to the Company in India; an option of which 
they have availed themselves to a great extent. 


4th Report of the Select Committee, page 438. 



1 Ik‘ Statement slicws the iiales of Goods to have 
grailually increa'^ed, Ironi 1741 to 1807, in the ratio 
of 17 to 4'i. From 1808 to 1811, the average scale 
rose tt» oti, not'.vitlistancling the proliibitory edicts of 
the 1 lUMiiy, a fall of prices in the home market, and 
th<; great Iobs of Goods in t!»e passage from India to 
Faiioj ,• ill the course of 1808-f). 

It i> to he observed, however, tliat but an imper- 
fect ^ha of the Company’s commercial enterprise 
can I)c ilcrivcd from tlie statement; because in the 
lir^t placi-, it do< s nut comprehend the Sums which 
utev linvc receiveil subsequently to the year 1/84, 
tor Saltpeirt! tielivered to Government, and, ‘2dly, 
because in this und various other instances ^ey have 
sacrificed their own gains to the public accommoda- 
tion. 

Tlie Sum received by the Company from the 
Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre, between the years 
179d-4 and l8(iiM0, amounted to X96l,941 j 
and during the same period the Company sus- 
tained a loss, by supplying Government with this 
article, to the amount of X4y6,6H9. Although by 
the Act of the dlst George III. cap. 42, they were 
only bound to deliver to the Board of Ordnance, 
Saltpetre to the extent of 500 tons annually, at the 
average prices at which it was put up at their Sales, 
(viz. the prime cost and charges) the actual deliveries 
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liave averaged 1 ,4.56 tons annually, and no allowance 
lias been made them for this excess.* 

The exertions and sacrifices made by the Com- 
pany in encouraging the production of Indigo, Raw 
Silk, and Sunn Hemp, in their Indian territories, 
whilst they reflect credit upon their enterprise, have 
established in their favour an undoubted claim upon 
the gratitude of this Country. 

In the early period of the Company's intercourse 
with Asia, Indigo constituted an important part of 
their homo investments, but in order to avoid com- 
petition with the British Colonists in the West Indies, 
and the |^utheru States of North America, they after- 
wards discontinued the importation of that article. The 
cultivation of Indigo in the West Indic.s, having been 
relimptislu'd about the middle of last century, in 
consequenet; of a heavy duty thou imposed upon it, 
the trade fell into the hands of foreign nations, till 
the year 177}>, when the Company directed their 
endeavours to renew its cultivation in their Indian 
territories, and in the course of a few years ex- 
pended about X^<0,000, in the prosecution of that 
object. Having applied this powerful stimulus to its 
cultivation, the Company not only resigned the 
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tnule to their own civil servants, and to the free mer- 
chants, who with their pcrniissioii had .settled in 
India, hut supported them under the diflicultics in 
whicli they were subseiqueutly involved, by pecuniary 
advances to the exte nt of near a nnllion sterling upon 
the sf.eurily of tlurir produce:* so tliat under the 
Compaiiv’s fo'tering rare, the value of the Indigo 
disj.>t.--id lit at t lie home Sales, has of late years COn- 
sid< iidil' f xeei-di <1 a million stt'rling annually, ex- 
eiiisivvjii large <pian(iti(s that have been exported 
Ironi Indiain the Country trade, and by American, 
\ra’'ian, an<l other vessels. 

I’revionsly to the year 177t> the Bril i.sh mannfac* 
tiircrs drew llieir supply of raw sil/t almovt (j|||tir(‘ly 
from the sontlicrn efumtiifi of Kurope. The soil and 
climate of Bengal being exc eedingly well adapted to 
tlie cultivation of the Mnlh<*rry-tr( and to the rear- 
ing of the silk-worm, the Company have been un- 
ceasing in their exertions for the last thirty-six years, 
to render the British silk weavers independent of 
foreign nations tor a supply of thf“ raw material of 
their manufacture. Althongh for the ten years from 
177 b to 17'^5, the Company sustained a loss of 
X8tit.7U.t upon their silk sales, they steadily 


1 lll'tory of the liuroiic au Commerce with India. 
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persevered under many difficulties in continuing and 
extending this important branch of commerce. The 
natives of India have been instructed in the Italian 
■•method of winding the silk, and the people occupied 
in the throw-mills of this Country have been em- 
ployed by the Company in organzining it. Not>vith- 
standing the vast increase in the cotton manufacture, 
which has greatly reduced the demand for silk, and 
the opposition of those concerned in importing or- 
ganzined silk from the continent of Europe, v here is 
now a regular importation from India of silk in its 
raw state, to the value of X666,000 annually :* and 
the supply may be carried to any extent, ’provided 
that Jlie Company are duly protected against a pre- 
ferenc^to the produce of Italy and France. 

If Great Britain still remains to a certain degree 
dependent upon foreign Europe for a supply of hemp, 
it is not owing to any remissness on the part of the 
East Imlia Company to render available one of 
the most useful productions of their Indian territories 
as a substitute. In the year 17}>6 the Company 
commenced the importation of Sunn hemp, which 
grows in vast abundance in the Island of Salsette 
and in sevenil districts of Bengal. They at first sold 
it without any view to gain, and even gave it away 


* Appendix to 4lh Report of the Committee of the TIou'C of 

Common.**, No. 24. 
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to the rope-makers in this Country for the purpose of 
inihicing them to make experiments of its strength 
and durability in diiferent sorts of cordage. The re- 
sult of those experiments was favourable upon the 
whole, for though it is rather inferior to Russia 
iiemp, in tlio formation of small ship-tackling, it has 
been ibund Im iter adajitcd to the inamifactiire of 
«:ai)lrs larirf' ropes, which occasion the principal 
coo uinptioii of In const ipunce of llie dif- 

fers lis iwscn Kngland and Russia which took 
place in ISOd, tlic price of Hussia hemp, which in 
17!*i liad lii'cii sold at .f'i.'i. lOy. having risen in 
IMKl to;lt!l per ton, i lis Majc'^l y’s Ministers urged 
I Ilf Court of Directors to prtnnole the cultivation 
anil importation of Sunn for the supply of tlje navy. 
Iinme.liatc iu.'truetions were lu’corilingl y dispatched 
hy tin! Court to the Ifeugal (iovcrnmt'nt to spare 
ncillier trouble nor cx|»onsc in procuring an ample 
supply of all article from which great ]mblic benefit 
was likely to I'c derived ; and licmp-drcsscrs were at 
the same tiuie scut out to India to teach the natives 
the best method of preparing if. Hut before the 
cargoes arrivrd an unexpected linctuation in the 
politics of Kurope had removed the obstruction to 
the aoipiisitioa of Russia hemp, and the Sunn was 
disposed of by the Company at a loss of ,£45,000. 

In IS07 the Directors proposed to Government to 
import for the use of the navy, and to deliver into 
His Majesty’s storehouse.s, idthoul a profit, as much 
Sunn as might be required, and the offer having 
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•been accepted, the importation has been continued 
upon this footing ever since. Another cliange in 
the political relations of Europe has again, in the 
course of the present year, opened the ports of 
Russia to the commerce of this Country, and a 
quantity of hemp is stated to have been already 
received from thence suflicient for two years’ con- 
sumption. It is obvious that under such vicissitudes, 
added to the prejudices which oppose the introduc- 
tion of every new article into general use, dis- 
covery, however valuable in itself, can be productive 
of the same advantages which in different circum- 
stances might be derived from it. The resource, 
however, is in existence j — the East India Company 
have shewn both alacrity and disinterestedness in ex- 
ploring % and rendering it accessible ; — and it now 
depends not upon them, but on the Government of 
this Country, whether its powers shall be stunted or 
developed to the utmost extent of their capacity. 

Respecting the article of cotfon-icool, which has 
sometimes been made a subject of charge against the 
Company, it is only necessary to observe, that as. it 
is one of the staple productions of India, its cultiva- 
tion requires no special encouragement. It is the 
raw material of one of the principal manufactures of 
that country, and has (particularly of late years) 
been exported thence in large quantities to China., 
Tlje Company have also occasionally imported it 
'into this Country, and have uniformly granted every 
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facility to its importation on accotint of private 
merchants. It has been found, however, that from 
the length of the voyage and the high rate of freight 
payable in time of war. East India eotton can- 
not support a competition in the London market 
with that produced in the West Indies, Braisil, and 
North America. Yet Factories have been established 
by the Company, both in the upper part of India and 
in the province of Guzerat, for the purpose of en- 
.surin^ a regular supply of this article in a clean 
state' (for when it is brought home unpicked, it 
cannot possibly bear the charge of cleaning in this 
Country, superadded to the expense of freight), and 
should the war with America be unhappily pro- 
longed, no disappointment is likely to occur for the 
future in obtaining a supply suiheient to answer all 
the demands of the British manufacturer.* But 
nothing can be more unreasonable than at once to 
compel the. East India Company to admit the private 
merchants into a share of their trade, and at the 


* To enable East India cotton to maintain a competition with 
that produced in Brazil or the United States, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the duties should be levied ad valorem, instead of being 
levied as at present upon the weight. The former sells at from 
eight-pence to one shilling a pound, whereas the latter brings from 
eighteen-pence to two shillings, and the existing rate of duty is 
common to both j a circumstance which’ of itself establishes a pre- 
ference in favour of a foreign article, to the discouragement of the 
produce our own territories. 
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same time to dictate to the Company (as has been 
too often attempted) what goods they are to import 
and ^port. If the Company have in time past 
committed any fanit in the conduct of their trade, it 
has been in too frequently deviating from the sound 
commercial maxim of dealing only in thbse goods on 
which a profit can be realized. In these deviations they 
have been actuated by a desire to benefit the State 
and to accommodate their fellovv-subjfects j but the 
boons which they have thus conferred, inst^’d of 
being thankfully accepted, have in various instances 
been turned against them, either as weapons of attack 
or as means of extorting farther sacrifices. 

Had the Proprietors of East India Stock received 
inimodemte profits upon the capital they embarked 
in the trade, it might be urged, at least with plau- 
sibility, that the nation at large have a just claim 
to a participation in the gain "that though, 

like other patentees, the Company might be en- 
titled, at the out-set, to a fair reward for their skill 
and enterprise, the period for M'hich the Patent was 
granted being nearly elapsed, it ought now, upon 
the common principle by which the dispensation of 
similar privileges is limited, to be suffered to expire. 
But the truth is, that in the present instence the Paten- 
tees have been uniformly the losers, and the Public" 
the gainers ; for the Patent was not, as in 
other cases, free and unqualified, but has been, in 
fact, (whatever may have been the intention pf the 
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donors,) clogged with conditions which have ren- 
dered it rather an onerous obligation than a bene*, 
ficial license to the holders. This can hardly admit 
of doubt, when it is recollected that the India Stock* 
holders have hitherto received little more than consi- 
mon iiiterest for their money in a trade combiningj 
great political, with the most hazardous commercial' 
risks. Mismanagement, indeed, on the part of the 
Court|)f Directors, is called in by the adversaries of 
the Company, according to their vaiyiug objects, 
for the purpose of solving this and many other pro- 
blems. ^ Supineness, carelessness, and extravagance, 
are represented as vices inseparable from all Joint- 
stock Associations, and, therefore, the East India 
Company, because it answers this descri}>tion, by 
an awkward attempt at syllogistic reasoning, is 
pronounced slothful, negligent, and prodigal. 
“ Every man thinks, Peter is a man, and therefore 
“ Peter thinks:” — granted} but though an ass be an 
animal, and man may likewise be so denominated, it 
does not follow, by any law, either of nature or of 
logic, that Peter is the beast of burden so remarkable 
for sluggishness and long ears. 

Can Syllogism set things right ? 

No ; Majors soon with Minors fight. 

Or both in friendly consort joined 
The consequence, limps far behind. 

It is difficult to conceive why the Proprietors of 
East India stock should be more indifferent to their 

M 



ovKn . interests, or less capable of discerning when 
their affairs are well or ill-managed, than any other 
body of men. The election of Directors takes 
place annually, and a meeting of Proprietors is held 
quarterly, to deliberate upon the general state of the 
affairs, and upon the conduct of their Represen- 
tatives. The accounts of the Company’s revenue and 
disbursements, and of their commercial receipts, 
charges, and payments, are regularly submi^ed .to 
Parliament every year j and notwithstanding airthese 
checks and the opportunities afforded by such publi- 
city of proceedings for discovering misconduct on 
the part of the Directors, their. management stands 
unimpeached, either by their immediate Constituents, 
or by the Legislature. Until the evidence of facts, 
therefore, is exploded, as unsatisfactory or obsolete, 
and inferences founded upon random assumption 
are sustained as a rule of judgment, the Company 
may sorely be permitted to oppose their conduct 
(open as it is to investigation) to the unsubstantiated 
allegations of their adversaries. And if no instance 
of misconduct can be proved against the Company, 
all the arguments and claims that have been founded 
on supposed abuses, must necessarily fall to the 
ground ; in as much as de non apparentibus et de non 
existentibus eadem est ration or in other words, as 
evidence not produced is the same as no evidence at all. 

It beitig less the object of the Author of these re- 
marks how'ever to vindicate the East India Company 
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against the imputations cast upon them by their adi- 
versaries, than to contribute to the general informa- 
tion, upon a question of great public importance, 
and to put the Legislature on its guard against a de- 
cision, which, though it may gratify the prejudices 
will be permanently injurious to the interests of the 
nation ; it is material, with a view to this object, to 
consider tlwj consequences which cannot fail to 
ensu^ both to the Company and to the speculators 
who arc likely to embark in the trade with India in 
the event of its being laid open. 

• 

The great objection to the argument employed by 
Lord Melville, in his letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy, of the 21st March, 1812, (as quoted 
in page 31), is that the trade with India is neema- 
rily limited, and that whether it be carried on by the 
Company, or by individuals, it never can be pushed 
beyond the demand which exists in India for Euro- 
pean productions, and in Europe for the produce and 
manufactures of India. This demand is now amply 
supplied by the Company, and no individual exertions 
can greatly extend it. If a given capital be sufficient 
to carry on a certain branch of trade, it is obvious that 
any accession of capital is unnecessary, and there- 
fore would be misapplied: and if the profits yielded 
by the same branch of trade, under judicious ma- 
nagement, are barely adequate to pay the trouble and 
risk of the actual adventurers, it is equallj’’ indisputable 

n 8 
I 
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that the only effect of additional competition will be 
to glut the markets, and rniu the competitors. 

To those who have perused the Printed Evidence 
given towards the close of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, before a Committee of the whole House of 
Commons, on the Orders in Council, it must be ap- 
parent, that the speculations which were under- 
taken to different parts of South America, ignorantly 
and unwarrantably, no doubt, but naturally en^gh, 
at a period of great commercial stagnation, were 
the cause of distress and bankruptcy to numbers of 
our merchants and manufacturers. In the evidence 
of the Chairman of the Chamber of Foreign Com- 
iherce, at Birmingham, these speculations are repre- 
sented to have been the effect not merely of rashness, 
but of absolute insanity •, and well they might, if the 
passage extracted in a note below from an interest- 
ing work lately published by an intelligent observer, 
contains a correct account of the mode in which 
they were conducted.* 


* " It ntoy not be improper in this place to describe the conse- 
" quenccs produced in Rio de Janeiro, by the excessive commer- 
“ oial speculations into which our merchants entered, immediately 
'* after the emigpration of the Court of Portugal, and which could 
“ only be equalled by those which followed our expeditions to the 
I* Rio de la Plata. 


" Owing 
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The autlior of the curious narrative, was an eye- 
witness of what he relates, nor does there seem to be 
any reason for doubting his veracity. The delusion 


Ovviiij^ to the incredible competition^ or struggle among our 
merchants, who sliould send most ships and cargoes to a country 
whose civilized population, exclusive of slaves, does not exceed eight 
hundred thousand souls, (one-third at least of whom may be said to 
make use only of what the land produces), it is natural to suppose, 
that ijic market would be almost instantly overstocked. So great 
" and so unexpected was the influx of English manufactures into 
Rio de Janeiro, within a few days after the arrival of the Prince, 
** tlt.it the rent of houses to put them into, became enormously dear. 
** The bay was covered with ships, and the custom-house soon 
** overflowed with goods, even salt, casks of ironmongery and nails, 
salt fish, liogsheads of cheese, hats, together with an immense 
" quantity of crates and hogsheads of earthen and glass ware, cordage, 
** bottled and barrelled porter, paints, gums, resin, tar, &c. were ex* 
** posed not only to the sun and rain, but to general depre- 
'' dation. The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro, and more particu* 
** larly some of the Creolians and strangers from the interior, thought 
** that these goods were placed there for their benefit, and extolled the 
goodness and generosity of the English who strewed the beach to a 
** great extent with articles for which their own countrymen had here- 
" tofore charged them such high prices. It is true, that the gentlemen 
** intrusted with these valuable consignments, did apply for sentinels 
** to be placed to guard the articles thus exposed, and their request 
" was immediately complied with. The result was such ts might 
" easily have been anticipated from such watchmen, many of whom 
did not fail to profit largely by the appointment. In the course of 
several weeks the beach began to assume a less crowded appear- 
'' ance ; some few of the goods were taken to the residence of their 
owners, others were removed ; but to what place, or by whom, 
" there was no way of ascertaining ; and a very great proportion 
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iK)w existing throughout the Kingdom, founded on 
the advantages anticipated from a free trade with 
Asia, is, if possible, still more gross and prevalent 


“ was sold at the Custom-house the benefit of the Undci'writers , — 
^This stratagem so frequently practised (and certainly deserving 
" of the severest reprehension), afterwards operated as a, very serious 
injury to the regular sale of articles ; for as the market was so 
overstocked, scarcely any one would offer money for goods, ex- 
** cept at the Custom-house sales. As the depreciation continued, 
** numberless packages w'ere there exposed for sale, in part di,magcd, 
“ or apparently so. Indeed little more than the mark of a cord on 
" the outside of a single article, or a corner discoloured iu a pack- 
age, how’ever large, was a suibcient pretext for presuming and 
pronouncing the whole to be damaged* By means of this sen- 
tence so easily obtained, great quantities of goods were brought to 
the hammer in the Custom-house warehouses, under every disad- 
vantage ; thus the owners recovered the amount insured for, and 
the insiireivs lost the dilference between that sum and the price 
they were sold at, also the attendant expenses. Many of the 
Underwriters will, no doubt, retain a lasting remembrance of the 
" sales which took place at Rio de Janeiro, and other parts of South 
“ America /or their benefit ! 

** To the serious losses thus occasioned by an overstocked market, 
and by the sacrifice of goods at whatever prices could be obtained, 
‘‘ may be added another, which originated in the ignorance of 
** many persons who sent out articles to a considerable amount, not 
" at all ^ited to the country : one speculator, of wonderful fore- 
" sight, seiit large invoices of stays for ladies, who never heard of 
such armour ; another sent skates for the use of a people who are 
totally uninformed that water can become ice ; a third sent out a 
considerable assortment of the most elegant coffin furniture, not 
• " knowing that coffins are never used by the Brazilians, or in the 
“ Plata. To these absurd speculations may be added numerous 
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than that which obtained some years ago, regard- 
ing the expected outlet for British commodities 
in La Plata and Rio de Janeiro ; and if the new Par- 


others^ particularly in articles of taste ; elegant services of cut- 
g^lass v’ere little appreciated by men accustomed to drink out of a 
Iiorn or a cocoa-nut shell ; and brilliant chandeliers were still less 
valued in a country where only lamps that ailbrded a gloomy light 
were used. Stiperfine woollen cloths were equally ill-suited to the 
marl^^t ; no one thought them sufiieiently strong. An immense 
“ qnarjity of high priced saddles, and thousands of whips were sent 
out to a people as incapable of adopting them as they were of 
knowing their convenience. They were astonished to see English- 
“ men r^de on such saddles^ nor could they imagine any thing more 
" insecure. Of the bridles scarcely any use could be made/ as the 
** bit was not calculated to keep the mule in subordination ; these 
articles were of course sacrificed. Great (juautities of the nails 
“ and ironmongery were useless, as they were not calculated for the 
general purposes of the people. Large cargoes of Manchester 
goods were sent out, and in a few months more arrived than had 
" been consumed in the course of twenty years preceding. No dis-‘ 
** crimination was used in the assortment of these articles, with re-' 
" spect either to quality or fineness, so that common prints were dis- 
posed of at less than a shilling a yard, and frequently in barter. 
** Fish from Newfoundland met with a similar fate : also porter, 
** large quantities of which, in barrels, arrived among a people of 
" whom only a few had tasted that article as a luxury. How the 
shippers in London, and other British ports, could imagine that 
" porter would at once become a general beverage, it is difficult to 
“ conceive, especially when sent in barrels. These cargoes being 
‘‘ unsaleable, were of course warehoused, and of course spoiled. — 
Newfoundland fish, that was generally sold at from twelve to 
twenty dollars per quintal, was now unsaleable at four, and in 
many instances did not pay warehouse-room. Earthenware was 
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UaiQfienf: have not vrisdotn, as well as firmness enough 
to resist the popular clamour, all the difficulties under 
which the country at present labours, will sink into 


" perhaps rather more favourably received than many of the former 
" articles^ for plates, &c. soon came into general use. Having enu- 
" merated various commodities which suffered a general deprecia- 
" tion, it may be sufficient to add, that many invoices of fancy 
goods, and such as do not constitute a staple trade, were sold at 
" from sixty to seventy per cent, under costs and charges, and others 
" were totally lost. * * * * What must havv“ been the delul^ons of 
" those traders W'ho sent out tools, formed with a hatchet on one 
" side, and a hammer on the other, for the convenience of breaking 
" the rocks, and cutting the precious metals from theip, a^s if they 
" imagined that a man had only to go into the mountains and cut 
" as much gold as would pay for the articles he wanted ! 

•' Other evils resulted from these excessive and ill-judged specula- 
'' tions to South America, which might naturally have been antici- 
" pated. The first was, that the produce was bought up with such 
" avidity, that many articles were soon double their ordinary value, 
" and continued to rise as our manufactures lowered. But this 
'' was not all : the purchasers suflered equally from their ignorance 
" of the articles, as from their eagerness in purchasing them. For 
" instance, any kind of sebaceous matter was greedily bought for 
" tallow ; and numberless hides spoiled in the drying, and eaten by 
" the grub, met with ready sale. Little attention was paid to the 
" state they were in ; and thus it frequently happened, that lots and 
" cargoes of those articles, instead of reimbursing the adventurer, to 
whom they were consigned, scarcely paid freight and charges. 
" Tliis was also the case with coffee and other staple articles. Many 
" gentlemen more knowing than others, sent home lots of curious 
wood, and even entered into the illicit trade of shipping the dyc- 
^ “ Wood* which generally proved very disadvantageous, as the wood 
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utter insignificance, before the calamities that ttiusl 
result from blind and headlong compliance with the 
petitions which load^ the tables of its predecessor. 


" of that s^pocies, grown in the vicinity of R.io dc Janeiro, is very in- 
“ ferior in <]uaUty to that of Pernambuco from whence that trade is 
allowed by contract. The folly of speculation did not stop here ; 
precious stont s appeared to offer the most abundant source of 
** jsiches ; the general calculation was made upon the price at which 
they :®ld in London : but every trader bought them more or less, 
at tlic^price at which they were offered : invoices of goods were 
bartered for some, which in London would sell for comparatively 
“ a f.rifl(\ as they were taken without discrimination as to quality or 
** perfection : tourmalines w^erc sold for emeralds ; crystals for 
topazes ; and both common stones and vitreous paste have been 
“ bought as diamonds, to a considerable amount. Both gold and 
diamonds were well known to be produced in Brazil ; and tbeir 
** being by law contraband, was a sufficient temptation to eager spe- 
" dilators, who had never seen either before in their native stale.— 
** False diamonds were weighed with scrupulousness, and bought 
with avidity, to sell by the rules stated by Jefferies. Gold dust, as 
it is commonly called, appeared in no inconsiderable quantity, 
and after being weighed with equal exactness, was bought or bar- 
** tered for. But previous to this, many samples underwent the 
" following easy and ingenious process : — Tile brass pans purchased 
" of the Knglish, were filed and mixed with the gold, in the propor- 
'' tion of from five to ten per cent, according to the opinion which 
the seller had of the sagacity of the person with whom he had to 
deal : and thus by a simple contrivance, some of our country- 
men re-purchased at three or four guineas per ounce the very ar- 
" tide which they had before sold at 2s. 6d. per pound.*' 

After adverting to the utter incapacity, from a variety of causes, 
ot the mercantile agents, who were sent out to Brazil successfully 
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The hopes entertained at the period of the re* 
peal of the Orders in Council, of a speedy adjust- 
ment of our differences wiA the United States, 
and of the revival of our accustomed trade with 
them, have been unfortunately frustrated by the 


to conduct the affairs of their constituents^ to the disputes which arose 

between them and the natives^ and to the disappointments of the ma- 
il 

niifacturers in this country, from the failure of remittances, which 
brought many of them into the Gazette, and obliged ^:hers to 
change their consignees, with no otlier effect than a renewali of dis- 
appointment ; Mr. Mawc observes : — 

Had it been possible to bring the whole trade to Brazil, under one 
interest, many of those fatal consequences might have been pre- 
vented. It should have been under the direction and control of 
experienced merchants, who would have sent out such articles as 
were known to be wanted, and whose agents would have been ac- 
** tivcly employed in obtaining intelligence respecting the population 
of the country, its produce and consumption, particularly in goods 
** of English manufacture. Interest would naturally prompt them 
to order and buy all that the country required, and return to this 
** country those articles which were most likely to answer the geue- 
ral demand. 

** If the trade had been properly conducted, we should have re- 
ceived for a ftflh of the produce which has been sold, the same 
** amount which has been paid for the whole, and it is certain, that 
the purchasers would have been better satisfied ; for to vend goods 
" at a reasonable price, is the certain way to keep the demand 
" steady, but to force them upon the consumer, whether he wants 
them or not, is to render what was once a luxury, so common as 
" to become contemptible.” Travels into the Interior of Brazil, hy 
John Mawe. London, 1813, pages 334 and 333. 
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.subsequent intervention of declared hostility. This 
event will probably increase the eagerness of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes to seek indem- 
nity for their disappointment in what they deem the 
rich and unexplored countries of the East. They 
will discover, however, when it is too late, that 
Nature lias abundantly provided for all the real ne- 
cessities of their inhabitants; that religion either 
prevents the ^jrowth, or prohibits the gratification of 
artifichd wants, and that a singular structure of so- 
ciety, which neither the lapse of time, nor the revo- 
lutions attendant upon conquest, have been able to 
di^uirb, interposes insuperable obstacles to that spe- 
cies of expensive consumption and gainful intercourse 
which usually follow upon the dilfnsion of wealth in 
other parts of the world. They will find that the 
natives of India are not inferior in cunning, and all 
the arts of imposition to those of Brazil, and that the 
agents whom they may send out to superintend 
their sales and purchases, will have infinitely greater 
dilficulties to encounter than they had in South 
America, from their ignorance of the languages and 
manners of the [leople. They will soon begin to 
feel the same effects from having their capitals locked 
up in India, or vested in unsaleable commodities in 
this Country, which have been felt by those who spe- 
culated to Buenos Ayres, and inundated Gotten- 
burgh, Heligoland, and Malta, with West Indian 
produce, for which no demand was to be found. 
And after acquiring a little wisdom by dear- 
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bought experience, they will perhaps acknowledge 
with Mi^. Mawe, that it would have been better to 
liBBVe the trade, as it is now cdtrlcd on, to a Com- 
pany of experienced merchants, who from Bn accu- 
rate acquaintance with the state of the markets, 
accommodate their transactions to the general con- 
sumption, that) to turn it into a channel in which, 
tht^ugh presumption, folly, and ignorance, it is 
likdy to overwhelm the adventurers With a loss of 
four hundred per cent. 

True it is, that this evil, like many others, has a 
tendency to correct itself in process of time. . But is 
the intermediate ruin of a multitude of individuals, 
and the general waste of capital which it must occa- 
sion, matter of no concern or anxiety ? Is a total 
derangement of a valuable branch of commerce so 
slight a mischief that it is not worth the pains of 
avoiding ? Is every thing that has been gained by 
the skill and enterprise of the East India Company 
to be wantonly put to hazard in order to indulge a 
taste for extravagant speculation ? And is the Com- 
pany itself, when if not in the zenith of its prospe- 
rity at least in a train of extrication from its diffi- 
culties, after all that it has suffered and achieved, to 
be sacrificed to unmeaning clamour, the authors of 
which would be the first victims to the success of their 
oWti claims ? It is incredible, even in this infatuated 
age, that a Legislature, not more famed for vigour 
thau for prudence of counsel, can be smitten wit)i 
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such a degree of infatuation as to countejiai;M90»; 
mucli more to sanction, a scheme so short-sigKtedll 
atid disastrous. 

Iteverting to the charges which are brought agAllls^ 
the Company under the general head of abuses*; dii-’' 
has been alleged both in and out of Parliament, Isti'. 
that the Company have not fulfilled the agreement 
they n^ade with the public in 1793, in virtue .of. 
which Hie public became entitled to a certain portion 
of the contingent profits derivable from their revenue 
and commerce, and on that account have forfeited all 
claim on the protection of tjie Legislature; 2dly. 
that their territorial revenues have been absorbed by 
a wasteful and losing trade ; 3dly. that their frequent 
applications to Parliament of late years, whilst they 
furnish strong presumptive evidence of mismanage- 
ment have caused a serious addition to the burdens 
of the Country ; and 4thiy. that t^e Company is- 
actually bankrupt, and ought to share the fate of 
other insolvent debtors. 

The first objection, that the Company have failed 
in discharging the obligation imposed upon them by- 
the act of 1793, of paying ^500,000 annually to 
Government out of their profits, is founded upon an 
entire misconception or rather misrepresentation of 
the statute. Upon this subject, the Select Cpmmittee. 
of the House of Commons in their Fourth Report 
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Satisfactory explanations, which shall 

^ given in their oWn words. 

1 

“ The sums stated to have been paid to Govern- 
« ment in the years 1793-4 and 1794-5, amounting to 
«£500,<XK), were two half-yearly payments, as pre- 
“'Shribed by the act of 33d of the King, Cap. 52. 
** Sect. 127. These payments standing alone, have 
“ led your Committee to inquire why the dicections 
“ of the act have not been carried into effect fn more 
“ instances.”* 

The following is the result of the Committee’s 
inquiries. 

** This stipulation was founded on an agreement 
“ between His Majesty’s Government and the East 
** India Company, that the public were eventually 
** entitled to a . certain portion of the profits ac- 
cruing to the Company from the prosperity 
of their revenue and commerce. According 
“ to the mode of calculation laid down in the 
act, this conditional participation should ac- 
crue only from the following sources, viz. from 
the surplus remaining of the nett proceeds of the 
sales of goods at home, from the duties and allow- 


^ 4th Report, page 439. 
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“ ances arising by private trade, and from 
profits of the Company in Great Britain, aftefipn;^- 
“ viding for the payment of bills of exchange already 
“ accepted j for the current payment of otb^'i^ebts, 
“interest, and other outgoings, charges, 

“ penses (the bond debt computed in another part' 
“ of the danse at jCl,500,000 always excepted) } .for 
“ a dividend qn the capital stock at 10 per cent, per 
“ annum, increased to lOi •, and lastly, for bills of 
“ exciXinge in liquidation of the debt contracted in 
“ India, to the extent of ^500,000 per annum'. 
“ Provision having been made for these several pay- 
“ ments, the annual sum payable to the public in the 
“ way of participation, was fixed at .£500,000, to 
be set apart half-yearly, on the 1st July and the 
“ 1st January in each year, beginning with July, 
“ 1793. Provisions were likewise made in the „act 
“ to ensure punctuality in the payment of these sums 
“ into His Majesty’s Elxchequer ; b^t it was enacted, 
** that in the event of a deficiency in the amount, of 
the proceeds (after making the payments to which 
“ precedence was given) arising from extraordinary 
“ expenses incurred in time of war or preparations 
“ for war, or from circumstances incidental to war, 
“ that the deficiency or deficiencies were not to be 
“ made good from the surplus of the future year or 
“ years, but were to be deemed a debt to be made 
" good to the public at the determination of the ex- 
" elusive trade of the Company, in case their general 
“ assets should be more than sufficient for the pay- 



“ ment ot all their just debts, and for making good 
“ the value of the capital stock, rated at jC200 fc;- 
“ every ^100 of such stock. 

“ The payments shewn in the years 1793-4 and 
1794-5, from having been made when a deficiency 
“ of funds for the {mrpose, according to the prin • 
ciple of participation laid down, is fylly apparent, 
“ your Committee think it right to slate to the 
“ Hou sc, that a reference to the liilth scctit.n will 
“ furnish an explanation of the transaction, by 
shewing that the payuicnl was specifically directed 
“ to take place antecedent to the addition of the I 
" per cent to liiu dividends of llie capital slock, and 
“ that it must be considered to have been made from 
“ the balauct! of cash in ‘lu; hands of tlic Com- 
“ pany, di.4,in(;t from their nett proceeiis of the 
year. 

“ As to tlu' sources from which the participation 
“ of (he puhlirr was to l>e derived, namely tlic surplus 
“ proceeds, See, as described in the beginning of the 
“ section, your Committee cannot avoid reverting 
** to the estimates on which this arrangement was 
“ evidently founded, and again remarking, that the 
supply of a million annually from the surplus re- 
« venue in India, as directed in the I07th section, 
“ must have been assumed as the basis of the expecta- 
“ tions then held out to the public, because it seems 
“ clear that the surplus proceeds in contemplation by 
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“ tlie i 1 1th section of the enactment, were in reality 
the combined profit derived from revenue and 
commerce. And this conclusion is farther sup- 
‘ ported by provision being made for failure of pay- 
“ ment in the event of a deficiency of surplus pro- 
“ ceeds, happening from war. As the deficiency 
v\[p.cl» has, in fact, existed from the time of passing 
“ the aci , is i,u be ascribed to the wars in India and 
“ 1 urop no»fartlier payment has been made to the 
' j ihlic under the directions of the act, but your 
iAuittee observing that in some years a surplu.s 
*’ (li funds is .shewn in (he account, notwithstanding 
“ tile war (after making the payments for dividends, 
“ and on bills o! exchan.^rc for Indian debt) have 
“ thoughi. it. necessary to i>.sccrlain and to state to 
“ till House, the causes why payment was not made 
“ on the participation of such vears. 

“ The payments stipulated by the act, consider- 
“ ably exceeded the funds in the first year from 
“ which such payments were to be made, conse- 
“ tjuently recourse was had to funds that could on no 
“ consideration be looked upon as profit, the only 
“ .source from which the proceeds described could be 
" derived. The excess of payment thus made, was 
“ supplied by moneys raised by the Company, either 
“ on new capital or on bond, in excess of the 
“ ^1,500,000, to which that debt was then limited, 
“ and became a debt payable from the nett proceeds, 
“ taking priority of the public claim to participation,, 

N 
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The deficiency of funds for the liquidation of tin.-. 
“ claim is shewn by an account inserted in the ap- 
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“ From a variety of circumstances, therefore, but 
" chiefly from tliose conse<jucnt upon war, the nett 
“ proceeds of the Company’s treasury in Great Bri- 
“ tain, have not been suflicient for the payment of 
“ the 2)arliei])ation to the public according to the 
“ act, and with the exception of the sum of 
“ *£'500,000, jiaid in the manner above dcscrilAd, the 
“ vvliolo has fallen in arrear, and become a tiebt due 
“ by the Conqjany under the l^i2d section, subject, 
“ however, to the reservation contained in the act as 
“ to tlie liquidation of it, that is in the evail o?ili) of 
“ the Com[mny's general assets amounting in value to 
“ more than sufficient for the f-aijmcnl of all their just 
“ debts, ami the realization of their eaiiital stock."* 


The second objection, that the territorial revenues 
of the Company have been absorbed by a wasteful 
and losing trade, is a favourite one with two descrip- 
tions of persons— the advocates of the political system 
which was acted upon in India during the adminis- 
tration of Marquis Wellesley, and the petitioners for 
a free trade. The former contend that all the 
expense incurred in wars, or conse<iuent upon other 


* 'Ith Report, page 44S. 
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measures terminating in the aggrundizement of the 
Jiritish empire in India, lias been much more than 
comja nsalcd by tie' revenne derivable iVom the cou- 
qmred and C(‘ded territories, 'I'lie latter maintain 
tliat tliey can carry on the trade to much greater 
udvanlag than the Company ; and, espousing the 
long »iiig df-ctrine as convenient Icr tlicir purposes:, 
they likewise assort, tliat by exonerating the Com - 
pany iiorn a cointnereo unprofitable and ruin- 
ous as u is now conducted, and by halving their 
attention exclusively directed to the administration 
of their territorial revenues, the surest fouudatiou 
would be laid for the future prosperity of the 
Com])anv. 

It is altogether foreign to the intention of the 
writer to enter into ])oliiical controversy. Lord 
AVhdlcslcy’s system may deserve every panegyric 
which Ids warmest eulogists luive ever jiassed upon 
it; and in some respects loo much cannot be said in 
its praise. But those who argue as if the tendency and 
operation of his system had been defeated by the 
coiimu'rcial misinanagemcnt of the Company, how- 
ever tla y may affect to extol, are, in truth, the 
greatest disparagers of that distinguished states- 
man. 


The objection, with whatever view it has been 
brought forward, is effectually repelled by the reports 
of the select Committee of the House of Commons 

N 21 
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and by other authentic documents. The Commit- 
tee have stated in their 2d Report, that on a 
comparison with the estimates in 1793} the result of 
the actual accounts of the revenues and charges of 
India in 1808-9, was more unfavourable than the 
estimate, in the sum of X 1,1 ^9,6 19, the estimate 
having calculated on a surplus revenue of ^1,163,577, 
and the actual accounts of 1808-9, having exhibited 
a deficiency of .£’26,042. The diflercnce is stated 
in a general way to have arisen as follows. 



Em ini ate 
mil 

Actual Ac- 
counts, 
1808-9. 

Increase. 

RevpiuiL’s , . . . . 

Cliargcs of Government • 

•£*. 

6,96^2,635 

5,188,125 

.£. 

15,5‘i5.055 

l.%151,a24 

8,561,430 

7,963,099 

Nett Keveiiue , . . . 

l,775,5UO 

2,37:3,831 

598,331 

Supplies to Boncoolcn and 1 
Penang, itc. . , .3 

Interest on the Debts . , 

50,000 

561,9"23 

158,208 

2,241,665 

108,208 

1,679,742 

Total 

611,923 

2,399,873 

1,788,950 

Surplus Revenue . . . 

Surplus Charge . . . 

1,16:1,577 

26,042 


Deterioration as slicn n abov 

e . . . 

• • • • c 

£1,189,619 

From this view it 
the revenues have 

is ascertained that, 
increased in the 

although 
sum of 


“•<£8, .56 1,430, the increase in the charges of 
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Governtncnt iias been such as to absorb the whole 
except and that the additional supplies 

to Bencoolen, &c., but, by far in the highest de- 
gree, the increase of the interest on the debts, have 
‘ contubnted to piovont the exhil>itioii of a surplus 
^ revoHK <is b) t!ie estimate of the year 1793.*'^ 

riie dispropovtionate increase of charges, is im- 
puted l)y llie Committee, to additional naval and 
military eslaldishrnc nts, required in consequence of 
tlu' it \v accjuisitions of territory, and likewise to 
tip: ,;ns uiul payments to the native princes of India 
in fulfilment ol‘ treaties concluded between tliem and 
th(^ Company, 

To an exposition of the stale of the Company’s 
li nances at horrse and abroad, submitted to the select 
Committee of the TIo<ise of Commons, on the 1st of 
April, 1808, by the Court of Directors, an account 
was annexed, siiewing the amount of the Indian 
revenues and charges, and of the surplus or deficit of 
the former, from 1793-4 to 1807-8 inclusive, together 
with the state of the Indian debt through the same 
space 01 time. From this account the following 
extract is made in the document referred to, for the 
purpose of illustrating the position, that though the 
revenues of India have greatly increased, the ex- 
penditure has risen in a still greater degree. For 


* 2(1 Report, page 62. 
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in when the revenue was only eight railtions 

per annutn, there was a surplus of 1 ,600,000 
wliilo in ) <807-8, llie seeoiul year of peace, vvlieu 
the income had advanced to fifteen millions a year, 
there was a deficiency of X I >01 9,097- 
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“ Tiui conimrrci'al clr.irj^fes and supplies to Bcncoolen, art 
** not. here iucUuled. The charges arc the an\ounl paid in the re - 
'' spectivo years, as staled in the Budget Accounts. 


AVliat is most obvious and striking in this state- 
incnt, is the increase, not of the charges only, but 
also of the debt, as the revenues increased, and 
‘‘ not merely in proportion to the increase of tlie 
“ revenues, for, whilst from the year 175X3-4, to the 
year 18()A-(i, the amount of the revenues has not 
bf ( 11 (juile doubled, that of tlie charges has been in- 
creased as five to two, and that of the debt nearly 
"" quadrupled, besides a very large sum of dc!)t trans- 
ferred in the course of that period to England. 
The greatest increase under all these heads, has 
" been since the years 179^5-9. The first foundation 
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‘ o) the debt was laid by Iho Maliratla war of 
I'lic accumulation of that debt and ofchan^c^s, may 
in most part be ;vc;counted for by the Ibreii^n expe- 
‘ ditions undcrtakcMi from India ;U the desire of Mis 
Majf^stv’s Ministers, the two wars of Mysore, the; 
two w ». s of and 5 witli tiie Mahratta chiefs, 

aial ti;o ja rmanent increase of inihtary establish- 
mer.ts o .'Ciisjoned by tiuise e vents, and other jmlitieal 
‘ ‘ measures of the same piTiod.”* 

'ritv' ci C'ommittee <•!* the House of Commons, 
te he e\])ress purpose of ascertaining whellicr any 
part of the unfavouraiile balance now existing against 
the Company upon the whole cone< rii, is attril)utable 
to losses npon their trade with India, have endea- 
voured, as far as was practicable, in their third 
n;port, to separate the political from the commercial 
part of th(i Coini)any's afl’airs, i)y drawing out an ad- 
justed account, exhibiting on one side the supplies 
by India to Kimiancl, and on the other, the sup- 
plies from England to India, between the year 179^-3 
and the year 180S-{b and thus striking the balance 
between tlie two. The following abstract of this 
accouL i is given at the conclusion of the third 
report, t 


^ K.\[> 05 ?itiou of llio Stiito of ihc C'oiiipany’s Finances at Home 
an«l Abroad, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
32(1 May, ISIO, ])aq^e G. 
t Page37J. 
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Supply by India to England. 


Jiivestnicnts of goods 

fciundry advances for Ihlls, &c. re- 7 
payable iu ling la rid . . . . j 

£. 

25.407,099 

2,329,236 


Commercial Charges not added to 7 

the Invoices 3 

Nett Amount of Sii[>ply toi'anton . 

27,736,335 

2,916,279 

3,313,654 

33,966,2CS 

Advances and Charges in India, admitted a-sl 
Claims upon the Public, and paid in England V 
by His Majesty's (.iovenmumt j 

8,213,372 

'foial supply hy India 

to I'.ngland 

•12,178,640 

Supply from EiigLtnd to 1 

In Coods and Stores — the totan 
amount of tlie Con>fgjHiients as > 
credited in Use linlian Books . ) 

In Bullion, as Do, 

By Bills of lixcliangc 

Sundry Ih eeipts for which England 7 
is credited 3 

[iid’ui. 

1 11,554,218 

7,360,752 
! 14,746,038 

393,372 

I 

Total credited to England in 7 
the Indian Books 3 

Add 

lyisbursenieuts of His Ma- ' 

jesty 's Pay niiMevs Ge ue- 
rnl on account of regi- 
ments sen ing in India, 

J79.S’lolS0; . . . 3,63S,9SS 

Victualling Ofhee Demands 80,024 

Interest allowed on repay- 
ments by Go\'ernment 841,900 

34,054,380 


3,560,912 

Charges paid in England, 
supposed to he territorial 6, 193,049 

9,753,961 




Total return by England to India 

43,808,341 

From which, deducting the supply by India, 1 
stated above, the balance will appear in favour > 
of England, in the sum of ) 

=£■1,629,701 


U r>^>ount in which, upon the principles now acted upon. 
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riie select Committee, in tlieif Fourth Report,* 
have stated, that the Company’s nett profit upon the 
whole of their trade, between and 1808-9, 

abroad, and between 1793-‘l, and 1809-10, at home, 
lias exceeded by .£‘-,^>■^,593 tiie aiuount required 
to detra> the expenses and losses immediately inci- 
dciil to it, and to jiay the dividends on the capital 
stock wit!) tlu; interest on the bonds, although the 
total prime t ost oC the goods lost by the Company 
from sbipwn'eek, in l.SOS, and 1800, amounted to 
,£88f), his, and tin' total cost and computed profit of 
f! • <;<tods to ,£l,tiO'-2,ti.‘>8.t It is clear, therefore, 
from lliese stak'nients — 1st, 'fliat so far from the 
revenues of India having been absorbed by the com- 
merce of the Company, they have actually drawn 

from it tlic sum of Xl>fi~9,701, and 2dly, 

I'iiat a surplus profit upon the whole trade of the 
Company, to the amount of ,£2, l6i,533, has been 
applied to the relief of their general finances. 

The 3d objection, that the frequent applications 
made by the Company of late years to Parliament 
for pecuniary aid, have caused a serious addition to 
the hi- "dens ol the country, requires attention to the 
political events which have occasioned the Com- 


* Page 434. 

+ Supplement to the Exposition of the state of the Company’s 
Pinances, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 22d 
May 1810. 



pany’s embarrassments, as well as to tlic circimi- 
stances under wiiicli their several applications for 
relief have been preferred. 

The whole of the Company’s financial difficulties 
are to be ascribed to the almost unceasing course 
of hostilities, which for twenty years has raged in 
Europe, and to tin; frequent wars which the Com- 
pany has, during the same period, carried on in 
India. 

The increased expense incurred by the Company 
in time of war, under the head of freiglit and demur- 
rage alone, amounts to about XG00,00(), annually ; 
and during the whole period of their charter, it ma\ 
bo estimated at twelve millions sterling. 

Tlie rise in the rale of wages in England, consc- 
qmmt on taxation, and other causes, lias greatly en- 
hanced the price in the home maikcf, of every article 
which the Company exports j and as the sale prices 
abroad have not advanced in any proportionate de- 
gree, a corresponding reduction on the profits of 
their exports has ari.sen, which has not by any 
means been compensated by the prices they have 
received for their imports. 

Besides these inconveniences which they have felt 
in common with the nation at large (inconveniences 



ijovvi^ver tii*- j)ressuix* <»1 wiiich other morciiantio 

ivx\‘V repealrdl)^ sought atid <VihaiiU‘d paiiiamentaiy 
iiVer ), the Cooipahy luive iiud to i4nu;g!e witli clifli- 
erl‘hc^, ami hard'.hire j)('(‘eli;ir to ifirra as a i>o(]y. 

'The • sh .' t ^ Of Ion;.; |irotraet(‘(l warrare arc manifest 
o; iiie ;iiuui;;a/i5siy rniar<o:<l se;ej ol' their military 
Me. In i7!X>, tlic niilitary charges of India, 
"iielmliny^ i>n.iidings ami fort ilieat ions, were esti- 
at. 'I'hc actual military eluirges 

ic 17 '' h .?ultidi!e 4 ' ImiUiings and fortifications, 
t<f l7.d'-dh791 j shewing an increase, be- 
yoaii lie:- c .limate, of 1(5 * . The number of 

King -i tr oops Vviiic!! the Company were bound by 
ucl ol' Ih riiium lit to jiay atnl mainlaiu for the de- 
f jic(‘ of their Indian ssions, was 10,727> the 
annuai < xja iiso of Hvhich would liave been about 
Sim:e the year Ihe ( xtont of that 

force which forms the most expensive part of their 
mililary L.siiih!;si}imait, has been gradua!!}" increased; 
and in 1<S10, tlie luunber of King's troops in India 
amounted to 121 , 700 . 1 he increase of expense con- 

secpf^^'iii on this augmentation of force, in the twelve 
yeais, from 17!)fh to 1810, has been X/3>9.>S,850, 
exclusive of tlui expense of horses for His Majesty’s 
cavairy, stores supplied to all the regiments, and 
other contingencies, Avhich if included would 


* Second Report of the Sclccl Coinmittco, page 8S. 
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raise the total excess of charge in India, probably 
to ^4,500,000. And if Indian interest were chargc<l 
on the annual excess of expense, it would make u 
total of ^’6,200,000. 

At home, the charges of tlie Pay-ofiicc against the 
Company are necessarily swelled by the excess in the 
numbers of His Majesty’s troops in India, allowed 
by the acts of 1788 and 1791. Those acts provided 
for one regiment of dragoons, and nine regimen ts of 
infantry, the expense of which, as charged in the 
Pay-office accounts, was about ,£'7'i,000 per annum ; 
or for 18 years, Xl,.‘^.'50,0()0. The diHerence between 
this and the sum actually charged, exceeds two mil- 
lions sterling, without interest. 

The Company have been also charged with the 
expense of a recruiting company at home, though 
the recruits so raised are often sent not to India, 
but to other quarters ; and in several instances the 
pay of Colonels of regiments employed at home, or 
on the continent, have been charged to the East 
India Company."* 

It has always happened, that when Great Bri- 
tain has been involved in European war, its effects 
have been felt in India. Even when no Euro- 


» Printed Papers, page 127 , 
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tviuniy a|>po:ii'e(l in the held, either to threateu 
tli.t sociirit’/ of the Company’s territory, or to dis- 
pute tlie predominance of tlieir power, their re- 
•oiu'cc> have uniformly been applied under the 
authority and direction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ineiit, !o frustrate schemes from which danger was 
apprt lu'uc'cd to the general interests of the em- 
pir-;, and to undertake conquests, which though 
import'int in'.f national view, w'ere certainly not 
wortli to the Company the expense incurred in 
their licquisition. Wars growing out of our 
Indi io system, particularly since the period when 
amiaiion seems to liave obtained an ascendency 
over prudeiica; in our councils, the territorial revenues 
of India an; perhaps inadrapiate to provide for; but it 
would be altogether extravagant to expect that they 
can be (apuvl to support European wars, for general 
and national objects, or a struggle between Great 
Britain and Erauce, on the soil of India, for the 
maintenance of power in Europe.* It is well 
known, however, that in the course both of the last 
and the present war, the Company have not only 
had to contend against E'rance and her allies on the 
Contin -tit of India, but that expeditions have been 


* Letter from the ('hairraan and Deputy, to the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas, dated Vfitb September, 1808. Printed Papexs, 
I>age 9. 
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littfd out by the Company against the French, tlic- 
Dutch, and the Spanish ])ossessions in the Indian 
Archipelago, and that a largo force was sent from 
India to the Red Sea, which assisted in tlic exprdsion 
of the French from Egypt. And it is e(|ually true, 
though not perhaps so well known, that tiio Com- 
pany have been only partially indemnified for the 
cost of enterprises, underlaki'n by the express com- 
mand of His Majesty’s Government, and for objects 
as decidedly national, as if they had been directed 
against Martinique, Curai’.oa, 'I'rinidad, or the' C’oast 
of the Mediterranean. Though the Moluccas were 
restored to the Dutch at the Peace of Amiens, the 
Company were allow ed only half the expense ol' their 
capture. The same rate of indcmuificatioii was 
adoi>ted in regard to Ceylon, notwithstanding that it 
has been made a King’s .settlement. And from the 
expense incurred by the Company, in the Egyptian 
expedition, the nett ordinary pay of tlic troops em- 
ployed was deducted in the indemnity awarded 
them, though the place of the native troops was im- 
mediately supplied by new levies in India. Nay, 
two of His Majesty’s regiments of infantry, which 
had formed part of the expedition, returned from 
Egypt to Europe at the termination of the campaign, 
clearly shewing that they had not been sent out for 
the defence of India. 


Tlie still unliijuidated cluim of the Company upon 
the puldic for these services is. 



\9l 


l or Ceylon, 171)0-7 to LSOl - 

CastiMii Ishunls^ 17!) >-0 to ISOo-G 1,^321,859 

ivi-v[»liijn !"x[)C<hLion, 1 7l)8-9 to 1802-t3 120,000 

1otal X‘^647,515 
airh irit^ r<-t -ince ;utcuniuhite<l upon tluitsuni.^ 

1 he ^‘XM'a <*\p('n.s(‘ n c'ently inciirreJ in the cap- 
uire and on aec'ount f>f supplies to the Mauritius and 
Java, aniomits to, 

Mauritius ^ ^ - X2,127,G72 

.lava - - . . 1,502,411 

'ro,a;('tlior - - .£o,().'}0,0S3 


riu? natural, and indeed the necessary consequence 
of war expeudiiure has been the same in India as in 
Kurope. Accurduit;' to the adjusted statements in the 
Re ports of t!io Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, the Company's debt, wliich in 1792 did 
not amount to eight millions, had grown in 1808 to 
near t\ eaty-niue millions sterling, in spite of every 
e ffort on tlic part of the Court of Directors, not only 
to cheek its increase, l)ut also to accomplish its reduc- 
tion. — Of these endeavours, the Select Committee have 


'fliiRl Ufport, Appendix, jN'o. 17, page .396, 
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expressed themselves in terras of just comracnclation 
in their Third Report.* 

** The anxiety with which the increase of the 
“ debt in India has been contemplated by the aiitho- 
“ rities at home, is strongly evinced by a Letter ad- 
“ dressed to the Chairman, and Deputy Chairman of 
“ the Court of Directors, by a late President of the 
Board of Commissioners, for the afvairs of India, 
“ when quitting that department in 1801, which is 
“ alread}’^ upon the Table of the House. Thi; sug- 
“ gestions contained in it were not neglected by his 
** successor ; and in the next year, exertions were 
“ made to carry into effect a part of what was re- 
“ commended in that document. The general prin- 
“ ciple of the measures (which were apparently con- 
fined to the space of two years), was to accomplish a 
“ more rapid liquidation of the principal of the Indian 
debt, than could be effected by the existing ar- 
“ rangements. The proposed plan being brought to 
“ maturity, a communication of it was made to the 
“ Bengal Government, by a letter, dated 1st June, 
“ 1803, with orders for carrying it into execution. 
“ This document will likewise be found in the Ap- 
“ pendix; and the amount of the exports of goods 
“ and of bullion in the years 1803-4 and 5, will prove 
“ that every effort was made to ensure the success of 


* Page 371. 
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the measure. The accumulation of the Indian 
debt, however, whiidi appears in subsequent years, 
shews its entire iailurc. Tlio cause of this your 
Committee attribute to the war with the Mnhratta 
Chieftains, whieii broke out in the very year iu 
w hich the ])lan commenced, and did not finally 
close till April, iNOo/* 

• 

f rom the Ist^IarcIi, to the 1st March, 1806, 

the CV^mpany’s sujjplic's to India and China ex- 
ce» ded ti;e amount se nt in the three years immedi- 
iiu i . jjieeedini;, in the sum of and the 

amount uf iheir recc^ipts for the sale of goods, from 
the 1st March, lS(Ki, to the Isl March, 1806, fell 
sliori of the receipts in the three years immediately 
[ireceding, in the sum of X3,^2G8,671.^ Tlieso facts, 
vvliich are to be accounted for from the absorption 
not only of the revenues of India, but of the home 
supplies by the Mahratta war, sulficicutly evince the 
anxiety felt by the Company for the liquidation of 
tlieir Indian debt, and at the same time sliew, that 
besides the disappointment of a favourite ho^ie, they 
experii need an unprecedented failure in an usual 
source of income from a political measure, in which 
they were no ways implicated, and of which they 
always disapproved. 


■^Exposition of the E;i>t India Company’s Einanres, ordered by 
the House of Commons lobe printed, 2d March, ISIO, pages 8 and 

O 




The cxtiiitlion of the surplus revenue of Iiulia 
from which a niillioa storlinjij annually ought to have 
been appropriaUul to the purpose of eomniercial in- 
vestment, was not the only baneful t iTect produced 
by the increase of the debt. The terms on which the 
loans in India were contracted for of late years, have 
tended to transfer the burden of the debt from the 
territories abroad to the Company’s funds at home. 

Of old, the principal and interest of tlYo .sinns 
borrowed were payable only in India, and con- 
sequently the pressure of the debt fell chiefly \ipon 
the Indian treasuries. Hut in the course of th<; 
ten years, from 179^1 to 1808, the loans were made 
with an option to the lenders, of demanding bills 
upon England, for the interest, half yearly, of 
their subscriptions, and also for repayment of the 
principal at the periods when the loans became re- 
deemable, which were usually at the e.xpiration of ten 
years, from the dates of the contracts. A general 
reduction in the rate of Indian intere.st, from 10 and 
8 to () per cent., operated as an inducement to tlic 
Company’s creditors to avail themselves of the option 
of receiving payment in England, and bills for a sum 
exceeding thiitec!i millions .sterling, have been drawn 
by the (Joverninents in India upon the Company’s 
treastiry in London, between the 1st May, I807i 
and the 'id February, 1812, on account of the interest 
and capital of tin; Indian debt, exclusive of the sums 
-that have been re invested at home in the Company’' 



-ociiiitii'S. This Irnnsh r of debt, lliongh it must 
from the redurlioii in the rale of interest, have pro- 
fmct'd an imiiortant improvement in the general 
roMcerns t>f Ih.e C\>mpany, has also caused a severe 
}»ro<s;fi‘r upon tlirir finaiuu's in England, and is in 
kn"!. Hie source oi* all their hile embarrassments. When 
Hj •• ( bovernmr'ni. of this Country borrows money to 
-u[jjd\ ih(.‘ .‘iiirhe e:vigc;ncies, tlio intrrest only is to 
hr providiMl Ibr, :is tbev an* never called upon for re- 
pa\ I ioiA of ilie eapital. Emt the Company hy tlie 
coiiviltiuns ol’ their Indian Joans, havci been obliged 
to i^rovide tin* thi‘ disebargo botli of capital and in- 
O'av: ! ;uul lliai too in Enghind, when.: there are no 
ohis j .opcily a.j)plical)le to the lirpiidation of their 
iL'rrilorial debt, lienee t lie j<ecessiiy of their appli- 
cations to Parliament of late years for relief. 

Pet us trace tlie amount oJ’ pecuniary a.ssistance 
whicli they have at ditferent times obtained, and the 
grounds on which it lias been voted. 

In liSOb, Avben tlie Company’s difliculties first 
Ix'gan to [)ress upon them, they applied to Parlia- 
ment for payment of a large balance, amounting to 
tiue to them from Government on ac- 
count of advancjs for the jiublic service in India. 
The account having been referred to a select Com- 
mittee of tlie. House of Commons, they reported, 
that after dividing the charges of the capture &c. 
ol Ceyloii, and the Eastern Islands, ecpially between 

O dl 
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the public and the Company, deducting the ordinary 
expenses of the troops employed in Egypt, from the 
gross charges of the expedition, and taking credit 
for the Avltole amount of charge against the Com- 
pany, by His Majesty’s military Pay Ollice, many 
articles of which the Committee allowed to be ob- 
jectionable, there was a clear balance owing to the 
Company of jC2>3{)0,0l)0. Of this sum one million 
was paid to the Company on account in 1S05, and 
another million in the following year. 

By the Act of 37th of the King, cap. 3, the Com- 
pany were j>ermitted to add two millions to their 
capital stock, a power of which they have never 
chosen to avail themselves ; because this addition to 
their capital could hardly have failed to depress the 
value of their stock in the market, and because 
the dividends which they must liave paid to the new 
proprietors would have borne a much greater pro- 
portion to the sum raised by subscription, than the 
legal rate of interest bore to the same sum, if bor- 
rowed on loan, or raised in another way. Accord- 
ingly an act was passed in 1807,’^ to enable them to 
borrow two millions upon bonds, by which means 
they got over their difiiculties in that year. 

In 1808, the Company submitted to Parliament 


* 47lh George III. cup. 41. 
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;ii\ ox])Osition ol’ their finances at home 'and abroad, 
and solicited payment of a sum of ^£*2,460, 000, due 
lo them from the public. This document was re- 
ferred to a select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, who reported, that they found jCl,.000,019, 
unquestionably owing to the Company, a doubtful 
balance being still left open for discussion. The 
Committee at tin' same time stated, that they would 
have been disposed to recommend a more liberal 
allo'.vance to the Company, bad they not conceived 
ihemsef.' s restrained by the principles laid down by 
the preceding Committee in ISO, 5; principles how- 
(!ver against which the Company have always pro- 
tested In conscijuence of this report, .£’1,500,000 
was paid to the Company under the authority of Par- 
liament. 

In April, 1810, the Company presented to the 
House of Commons a supplement to their financial 
exposition of 1 808, in which they stated the embar- 
rassments to which they were subjected by the con- 
tinued remittances of the capital of the optional 
India debt, and petitioned for a temporary assistance 
by loan. Tiicy shewed satisfactorily, that though 
their disposable funds were inadequate to meet the 
great and sudden demand on their home treasury, 
their property in convertible assets afforded ample 
security for any advance that might be made them ; 
and on this representation Government were autho- 
rized by the act of the 50th George III. cap. 1 14, to 
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ir^sue Exchequer Bills to the amount of ^£’l^.>()0/)00, 
for the use of the East India Company. By this 
assistance the Company’s liome finances wore re- 
lieved for 1810. (jovernincnt since that time have 
not only been reimbursed by the Company, in a(h 
vances for the jiublic service in India, iur tiui above 
issue of Exchequer Bills, but there is a cl< ar balance 
ill favour of tiie Company (< xelusivc' of lormc: (]js- 
puted claims), on tlu* general account bctvv(‘cn tiiein 
and Government, as made out on tln^ I4tli May. 
1812, to the amount of tbic Ci>mpany 

taking credit on the one side (hr ,£\jd>b0,()8/h ex- 
pended upon the Mauritius and Ja\a, and credit 
being given on the other for th(‘ sum rcci'ived in Ex- 
cliei|uer Bills. 

The transfer of the debt from India to iMirope 
having still gone on in rapid progression in tlie course 
of the last lliree years, and Parliament licing con- 
vinced, tliat the operation with whatever temporary 
jnconvcnience it might be attende<i, would be per- 
inancntly beneficial in its eflects, passed an act 
in 1 8 1 1,^ authorizing the Company to make a further 
issue of bonds to an amount not exceeding two 
millions, which witli the two millions issued in 1807, 
have i>roduced about half a million more than the 


51 Ocorge 111. cap. 6t, 
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two millions which they were empowered to add to 
their capital, in virtue of tlie act of 37th George IIL 
cap. 3. 

It b('ing found that when the Company issue bonds 
Ui a \ i:iy large amount, they arc returned in payment 
of the goods purclirised at their sales, it was deemed 
iuU i'^ablo last session of Parliament (1«SP^), that two 
iniilioiis at: j iial|* should be borrowed by Govern- 
ment i’or tlio ust of the East India Cmnpany on the 
Miim* h^rms for which the loan was made for the pub- 
lic, and a clause lias been introduced into the act,^ 
binding the Company not only to provide out of 
tlicir t.\vn funds for the indu'cst of their part of the 
h)ni; - lit to set apart t!ie sum of XlllcSSO, annu- 
ally, for the gradual rKj,aidatiou of the principal. 

In the course of tlie present session (1813), a further 
sum will still be wanted to enable the Company to meet 
tlic unprecedented demand on their hornet treasury, 
in coiisecjuence of tin* bills ilrawn upon them from 
India, which in the last fiv'c years, as was already 
stated, have amounted to the enormous sum of thirteen 
millions sterling. Hut as tlie utmost 2 )rohal)le extent 
of these demands is now ascertained, it is to be hoped 
that the Company’s finances (should war in India 
not inteivcne to disappoint the expectation), will be 
amply suiricient not only to meet the future exi- . 


* 5:2d. George III. Cap, 185. 
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genccs of their governmeiil, but fully to discharge 
whatever they owe to the luilion. 

From the foregoing statements it appears, that the 
money voted to the Company by Parliament in ISOo 
and 1806, was in payment of an admitted debt due 
to them from the public. The four millions whicli 
in 1807 and 1811, the Company were empowered to 
raise by bonds, was in lieu of ilie two millions vvhicli 
they had the option under the 37th of the King, of 
adding to their capital stock. Tln^ assistanoiii they 
received in 1808, was in li(juidalion of a debt then 
acknowledged to be owing to them from the ])ul)lic. 
The Exchequer hills, issued for their use in 1811, have 
been since repaid by advances for the public service. 
The only debt, therefore, which the Company now 
owe io the nation is llie loan of two millions and a lialf 
borrowed in 1812^ and supposing two millions and a 
half more to be wanted in 1813, their total debt to 
the public will be five millions. For the payment of 
tlic interest, and the gradual liijuidatiun of the jiriii- 
cipal of one-half of this debt, provision has been 
already made, and the same provision will proJiably 
be extended to the other lialf when contracted. The 
necessity for this aid by loan might, however, luive 
been prevented by an act of justice on the part of 
Government to the Company. 

The unliquidated claims of the Company upon 
Government arc. 
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I'otyl estimated Excess of Disburse- 
iiionts on Account of Ills Majesty’s 
Troops employod in India, beyond 
tlie l^rovisions of the Act of Par- 
liament ^6,200,000 

Half the Expense of Ceylon and the 
Moluccas, and Balance on the 
E;^^y[»tiati Expedition remaining Un- 
paid - * 2,647,515 

Bahnu e in favour of the Company upon 
th(*iv Account with Government, as 
made up on the 14lh Alay, IS 12 - 1,597,483 

Total Claims ,£’10,444,998 


'I'he payment of this <)ebt by Government would 
more tlian enable the Company to reduce their bond 
debt to the sum of ^1,500,000, as provided bj^ the 
act of 1793, and to pay off the loan borrowed from 
the public in the present year, besides relieving them 
from the necessity of having further recourse to Par- 
liament for assistance ; and till this is done, instead of 
the public having ground of complaint against the 
Company, the Company have good reason to mur- 
mur that grievances unredressed are aggravated by un- 
founded accusations. 

Upon the whole — In reference to the past, it would 
be unjust towards the Company, not to bear in mind 



that the success with wliich their coinincrciul afiairs 
have been conducted, is fully established in tin; 
reports of the select Committee of the House of 
Commons; tiiat all their financial embarrassments 
are attributable to the political brancli of the con- 
cern ; and that the jiolitical measures out of which 
their diflicnities have arisen, have been wholly 
adopted by the direction, and executed under the su- 
perintendence of His Majesty’s GoveriiVncnt. The 
politics of India, ever since tlie institution of the 
Board of Commissioners, have been considered ‘as a 
brancli of the general politics of the empire, and all 
the Company’s resources, whether territorial or com- 
mercial, have been devoted to uphold the national 
interests to the constant injury of their trade. There 
has been no contrariety in the direction of measures, 
whatever difl’erences of opinion may have occurred 
in discussion. The only apparent separation of in- 
terest has been in the settlements of accounts between 
the Company and tlio public, and in these adjust- 
ments the alacrity uhieh the Company have at all 
times manifested to second the views of His Miijesly’s 
Government, as well as the uniform and brilliant 
success with which their operations have been 
accompanied, entitled their claims, at least for indem- 
nity, to a more liberal consideration than they have 
sometimes met with. 

With a view to the future, it is of essential concern 
to the Company, 
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ist. — That the number of King’s troops to be 
maintained iii India shall be definitively fixed, and 
tiiat tin? Company shall have an indisputable claim 
upon llis Alajt sty's Government for wliatevcr ex- 
pense may be ineurrecl in consequence of any excess 
n\ tlKtir Stipulated amount, 

!J(lly, -’{ hat a priiK^iplt* s!ra!! b{‘ a{;rec?d upon, and 
i' ge.iaii a;:; down for the adju'tmt nl of accounts 
in tween Government and the Company* 

.'Idly. — 1 lull some vnode of keeping the Company’s 
accoiim. sliall he devisrd, by whicii their political 
1 onnnerciai coiic( rns may he preserved distinct, 
ad ot being, as at presejit, mseptirably inter- 
woven. 

And, Uhly, — Tlial a system of economy be ma- 
turely concerted, and rigidly eulbreed upon the seve- 
ral Governiiu Ills in liulia, lor the purpose of check- 
ing profuse expenditure, and of retrieving the Com- 
pany’s finances from the omhairassments in which 
they are now involv'ctl. 

The last of tlicse siigg. stions, though obviously the 
most important, will not bo tlic least difficult in the 
execution. I'liere has searrcly been a single dc.spatch 
sent out to India lor years past, in winch attention to 
economy h.is not been strongly inculcated npon the 
(iovernmeuts abroad, and retrenchments to a const- 



derable extent have actually been carried into clTcct 
in several brandies of the service. A "reat clamour 
has been raised against the Company both here and 
in India, on this very account, so that they arc 
placed in the singular predicament of Iiaving at once 
to encounter the obloquy attendant ujion their finan- 
cial embarrassments, and censure for tlic means they 
have employed, with a view to remove this subject 
of complaint. Private considerations, however, must 
give way to public expediency, and farther reforms 
must be projected and executed with a firmnc.sfc and 
energy proportioned to the magnitude of the obsta- 
cles by whicli they are opposed. The vast extension 
of the Company’s territories has necessarily occa- 
sioned a large increase in their establishments, both 
civil and military. The exhausted and dilapidated 
state of most of the conquered and ceded districts, 
requires great moderation in the demands of Govern- 
ment, with a view to the ultimate improvement of 
their resources. The internal disorders consequent 
upon war and rapine require vigour to repress, 
as well as time to heal. A display both of strength 
and of vigilance is necessary to overawe the lurking 
sentiments of jealousy and discontent, which have 
been powerfully excited by our success in the minds 
of the native Chieftains, and w’hich are always ready 
to break out in acts of resistance or invasion. Those 
Europeans too who separate themselves from their 
country and connexions, and devote the best portion 
of their lives to dangerous and laborious duties in an 
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unhealthy climate, have a claim to liberality on 
the part of their employers, which it would be 
o(|nally unfeeling to overlook and senseless to disap- 
point. Still it must not be forgotten, that India now 
yields an annual revenue of more than fifteen millions 
and a half sterling, that the territories have been 
i’eli(!ve<l from an immense load of debt, that a large 
.'avin!T Hiust accrue from the reduction of the rate of 
interest upon the remainder, and that it is incumbent 
uj)on <he local authorities to appropriate every rupee 
that can be spared from the necessary expenditure, to 
the c.\tinctio)i of those burdens bj' which the Com- 
pany at home are so heavily oppressed. 

In order to expose the futility of the fourth objec- 
tion, viz. that the Company are bankrupts, and that 
they ought to share the fate of other insolvent debtors, 
it is only necessary to take a general view of the 
actual state of their affairs both abroad and at home, 
as exhibited in the last account of their stock, by 
computation, on the 1st March, 1812. A similar 
account is drawn up annually to the 1st March, and 
has been usually moved for in Parliament, as affording 
the most accurate and comprehensive information 
that could be furnished, of the state of the whole con- 
cern at the several periods when the accounts have 
been prepared. 



Stock per Comp:!<;ition on the 1st of Marcii, 18 k2. 1)' 


To bonds l)eai iicj iutercst £ (iv>(>r»,‘>(>() 

To ditto not. bt*aiin" inUMovf I.*),!!; 

To bills of exchange un|iiud lioin Iniiia 4 ^ 

To ditto China 

To custom and excise of goods sold, and customs on goods unsold . , 

To the Hank fov a loan on mortgage of the annuities that may be sold i 

peractof *. . . 5 

To ditto for a loan on bond 

To freight and dciiiunage 

To supra cargoes comiiiission on all goods sold and unsold ir; 

To proprietors of private trade on all goods sold (WiJji >.)■ » 

To almshouses at Poplar I ,? I 

To owing for exports oi’foniier seasons 1 •? I/*..; 

To ditto . . to the waiThouse and otluM- conlhigenl funds .... 

To warrants passed the Court unpaid * 

To owing Ibr tea.s relumed hy tlie buyers and resold 'm 

To interest on bonds 

To dividend on stock >> •* 

.S iXr “■ 

To additional capital sold i 

ditto ...... 

To ditto .... ditto 171- 1 ,(m)(),ooi) l, 710 , moo 

To ditto . , . . ditto auo t, 000,000 .‘J,ooo,o(m> 


7->,}i00,';<V) 

J,'JlO,OOi) 


£ d, 000, 000 


— 7,780,000 


fo balance of quick stock against the Conipanv at Bengal, made up to ) o 

.■50th April, 1811 ‘ . . s » 


£ :.l‘V:ii,07 8 


The sum of ^OfiOjOOO, stated to be due from Government, is the 
valance rcinainiug after the last payment on account of the Company '.s 
laims ill the year 1808, and ilocs not cimtaiii any disburscunent on ae- 
omit of Government, in coiiseqnence of the late cxpenditiiic, made by 
he Company for expeditions from India to the. Islands of Maui itiu.s, &e. 
-nor does it include any extra charge incurred on aeeoniit of the. cxc.-ess 
flying’s troops employed in India beyond the pariiameulury limit. 



Stock per Cojnputatlon on the 1st of March, 


iiv il>“* >!<'»» Cioveiniiient (i> till- Company £ 

F>\ Oi>li balanrr on Ihc 1st ot’ ^larch, 

r.y the amount off^oods sold not paid lor . 

Ily thf H«niouiabl(‘ Hoard of Orduanco for saltpetre 

Hy tls»‘ valiii' of j;omls in J^nsjland unsold 

By iMlaiiro of quirk storks in favour of the Company at Fort St. George, \ 

rna<l(' n[) to :;(Uh Aprik l.Hl ] S 

By luilaiice of quic k sloeks in favunr oftlie Ccmip.any at Hombay, made } 

up to ;><>ih April, inn V 

By balance of quick storks intavonr of the Ccniipaiiy at Fori ftlarlborougli, / 

made up to .'KHU April, |}>ll . , ^ 

By balaiirc- of quirk storks in favour of tin* Company at. Frinre of \l alcs’s ? 

I'land, matle up t(» .April, Bill S 

I’.v balam i ol la^t l)ooky at Si. Mrkna, made up to.SOtli .Srptembrr^ IhlO, 
By babnu » of <i: rk stocks in faNour of the ('oinpanv at Canton, made up ^ 

to .March.. I«i1 la . . ^ 

By baianee <'.f quirk stocks in lUvoiir of the (hmipany at the. Cape of ^ 

(io«td llo;u‘, made, up to ;'.Jsl August, BMl S 

By r;irg<ir' ^'F>,m I'ngho d not arrived in India and China, at the dates > 

of Hr SF'veiid qui* k fiBu'ks \ 

Bv rxpoil.s paid I'or, exclusive of hiillicn season, lKll-1‘3 . . . . . 

Bviiiq)n''S and war allowanees paid owners of ships not arrived in ^ 

I'.ngland ^ 

By tlu' v.dm; oi'.'diip.'j, ''loops, .»»d vessels., exclusive ol‘ those .stationed } 

Croiid ^ 

By tie . ;.e of Mast India House, and warehouses 

By tin' Company paid for their dead stock in India 

J^y due from Governmeul fur stor(!s and supplies to J.lis jMcijcsty’s } 

troops > 

By tiitlo on ucrount of hemp from India . . , 

By owing fro)n sundry persons relumed from India and in India, to be ^ 
repaid in Miigland ^ 


1,207,560 

095,d9-lf 

1,096,390 

10,998 

4,800,141 

.5,537,366 

2,003,1.34 

286,914 

2;>3,ouf; 

170,187 

99.5,160 


15,649 

1,076,872 

1,283, 

665,045 


70,02C 

l,133,00(: 

4o0,00< 

960,00t 

120,80. 

19 , 71 ‘ 


23,922,01. 

Balance against . . . 15,289,06 


39,211,07 


MEMORANDUM:— 


In the above .irrnunt the arlielc of dead stork is valued at 
^ too, 000, which includes buildings and fortili<*atiott.s, ])late, 
household furniture, plantations, tiirnis, sloops, vessels, Mores, 
and otln-r articl(?.s of dead stork, according 1o Loial Godol- 
pliin’.s award in ihc year 1702, whereas the whole oftlie suni.s 
4»f mom y expended in huildiiigs and iurtilications, by the last 
..'Bices Ifom the. Company \s several settlements, for the ac- 
q d'ilion and maintenance of Ihcir poss(;ssio!is,aiid the. nearest 
estimated value of other articles of dead stock, is as follows : 


liuiMiiij.'i 

I'uitilH alioiis. 


M Bengal ... £ .5,079,150 . 

— I’Oi tSt.Georgc&snb. 1,887, .313 . 

— Bombay and ditto . 1,10',»,.586 . 

— Fort M*arlbovongli . 244,810 . 

-"Si. Helena , . . 43,856 . 


n:ili-, lliJUSi-lir.lin'iir 

uilmv. ['Kuil:ili.>n<;, 'I’OTAT.. 

J-iirins, Sliinji.,, \ i b- 
m-B, SOiifSj 

. £ 1,48.3,01.5 . . £! 6,562,165 

461,209 . . 2, .351, 522 

3rk5,690 . . 1,148,276 

. 66,889 . . 311,699 

. 98,905 . . 142,761 


■c '0.81 6,12.3 
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Tlie balance against the Company, by the fore- 
going account is <j£’Io,28}),06.5. This balance, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real, as will be inanil'e.st 
from the following observatiojis. 

In the first place, on the debtor side of the ac- 
count, is included (contrary to usual custom) the 
capital advanced by the proprietors, amounting to 
o£’7,780,000. This cannot properly be considered as 
a debt, because it has not created a liability of 
demand. Its extinction (supposing it to be ex- 
tinguished) can only bo esteemed a loss sustained by 
the subscribers — a misfortune from which they alone 
are the suflerers. Deducting therefore the sum of 
,£7>780,000 subscribed by the adventurers, from the 
unfavourable balance as above stated, that balance 
will be reduced to J^7,509,065. 

2. Credit is only taken for ^’400,000, on account of 
what has been paid for dead stock in India, amount- 
ing, as per mcnioraudum, to Xl0,8l6,42‘j. As a 
considerable part of the latter sum must have been 
laid out on perishable articles, many of which arc 
greatly deteriorated, and some not now in existence, 
it would be extravagant to claim credit for the whole 
amount of the expenditure. It is obvious, however, 
that the valuation put upon the property denominated 
Dead Stock in 1702, can bear but a very small pro- 
portion to its actual value, and the subsequent in- 
crease (whatever it is) ought to be set down in deduc- 
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tioii of the unfavourable balance against the Com- 
pany on the general account. 

;j. Credit is only taken for sums due from Govern- 
ment to the Company to the aie.ount (as per 1st and 
J!Hh items of the account) of Ib7,5b0, whereas it 
lias been already shewn, that the sum actually due, 
or at least for wliich the Company luive a lair claim 
to reiinbui\'>eitteut, amounted on the I4th May, IS 12, 
to ,£10,44 i, 998. 

f 

4. Whatever diflerence of opinion may exist as to 
*he Company’s right to the sovereignty of those ter- 
ito ’ - which have been acquired in India by con- 
quest and treaties, nothing is more Just than that not 
onlv the territorial debt as it now stands should ac- 
company the territorial sovereignty, but that whnlever 
;am the territory lias borrowed from tlie trade, sliould 
be repaid in the event of a sci)aration of interests. 
I'he balance of clear j^rofit in favour of the Com- 
pany’s Commerce, is reported by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Conunons to have amounted 
between 1793-4 to 1809-10, to .£2, 164,533, which 
<;um has been expended in supplies to the political 
concern; and were the two branches of tlic concern 
henceforth to be conducted under dilFerent auspices, 
a final adjustment of accounts must take place 
between them, in which case the sum above stated 
would constitute a claim on tlie i)art of the trade 
against the territory. The Company would also 

P 



have a claim upon Government for the losses they 
have sustained by supplies of hemp, and by the ex- 
cess of saltpetre furnished to the Board of Ordnance, 
beyond the quantity stipulated in the original agree- 
ment. 

6. The only privilege now enjoyed by the Com- 
pany, which is determinable at llte expiration of 
their Charter, is that of carrying on the exclusive 
trade to and from India and China, and other places 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Suppo.siijg the 
renewal of this privilege to be refused, the Company 
cannot be bereaved of their perpetual riglit, as a 
body corporate, to trade with India and China upon 
a joint stock, in common with the rest of their fellow 
subjects. Supposing, also, that the territories which 
have been acquired in India by conquest and treaty, 
with the debt contracicd in their acquisition, were 
assumed by the Crown, the Company have large 
estates in India, their titles to which are as indc- 
feisible as any that money can purchase, or the most 
legitimate occupancy has ever established, and which 
could not therefore be legally comprehended iu this 
assumption. Of this description are the town of 
Calcutta and the twenty-four Purgunnahs — Madras 
and its .laghire — the five northern Circars — the islands 
of Bombay and St. Helena — Cuddalore, Penang, and 
Bencoolen, and all the forts and factories held by 
the Company under original grants from the native 
Princes in India. Of these possessions the Company 
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Ounnot be deprived witliout an equivalent compensa- 
tion, unless tlie British Parliament^ forsaking the 
common principles of justice, shall choose by an 
arbitrary proceeding to invade the rights of property, 
which have uniformly been respected in its past deci- 
sions. The estates, as e»inmerated, ought therefore 
to 1)0 admitted in the schedule of the Company's dis- 
posable r'.sseti, 

(). Wh( a it is considered that the whole unfavour- 
able balance against tlie Company upon the general 
account (including their capital stock) falls sliort of 
on* year’s revenue of their Indian territories, the state 
oi bic concern instead of being desperate, may be 
held forth with exultation as exhibiting an instance 
of successful enterprise unparalleled either in ancient 
or inodcrn times. 

To those who are not disposed to acknowledge the 
extension, internal improvement, and additional 
security of the Indian empire, to be a sufficient 
compensation for the sacrifices by which these 
objects have been attained, the following extract 
from the conclusion of the fourth report of the Select 
Comrr/ittee of the House of Commons, will present 
a different and perhaps more consolatory view of the 
subject.* 


4th Report, pages 454, 455 
V 2 



“ Your Committee having referred in their third 
“ report to considerations that seemed, in their 
“ judgment, to offer some counterbalance to the 
“ sacrifices of funds which had been made, conceive 
“ it luiuecessary to introduce any additional remarks 
“ on this head ; but after calling to the recollection 
“ of the House, that the observations hitherto made 
“ on these extensive and complicated transac- 
“ tions, and on the result of them, iiave applied 
exclusively to tlie interests of the Hast India 
Company, your Committee will proceed to si'ibmit 
** their view of them in their bearing on the general 
interests of the liritish Emj)ire, Avhich they trust is 
such as to lead to residts much more gratifying 
“ than those which have been exhibited in reference 
** to the separate affairs of the Company. The in- 
“ voice value of goods and stores exported by 
“ the East India Company to India, China, 
and St. Helena, between 1791-2 and 1807-Ji was 
^20,244,227 ; deducting the amount lost and caj)- 
** tured, .i2S,70I,9fi7- There was exported in bul- 
lion in the same period ^9,4.74,042. The total 
“ export from England, supposed to have arrived 
“ between 1792-9 and 1808-9, was, therefore, 
** .c£^98, 220,009. The returns made by India and 
“ China in consignments t)f goods amounted to 
“ ^50,7''> V,400. 'rite charges upon these goods, 
** not added lu tlie invoices, may he stated at 
“ .£2,910,279, which will carry the amount of the 
“ returns to the sum of X53,070,679, exclusive of 



■' lost and captured. On which view 

‘‘ i! will a|)p('iir tliat Rutland received in property 
fVoiu India and Cliina, more than was sent, to the 
“ amount of ,£'! ; hut the result arising out 
of tlie Iransactions of the Ea^t India Company 
“ alone is susceptihlo of a very considerable addition, 
“ if the means existed of examining with equal accu- 
” racy t. e* ey poits and inq)orts in privilege and 
pi n ate- traife. "Flic ainonut of the exports it is not 
“ practicaole at all to ascertain ; neither can the 
“ vahfe ol' the imports lie shewn, otherwise than by 
a general eomputation governed by the proportion 
• i.> iween the prime cost and the sale amount of the 
i i.atpany’s goods. The sale amount of the privi- 
“ lege and private trade and neutral property was 
,£d7,79i',*''-'»7, the prime cost of which may be 
caleulalcd at ,£2(),700,<K)0. How far the jmr- 
“ chase of these goods was made by exports from 
England, it is not pos.-il)lc to state ; but no doubt 
exists of the purchase of them in this manner liav- 
“ iiig been very < ousiderably below the amount of 
“ the prime cost now stated. Whatever the amount 
of the exports may have been, the difference be- 
“ tween that and the sum of ,£’20,700,000 is so 
“ inucl: in addition to the result above shewn, which 
would be still further enhanced by the remittance 
“ of fortunes knowti to have been made in a variety 
“ of shapes, from India to England, through extra- 
“ neous anti circuitous channels, to an amount 



which there is ko possibility of tracing with accu- 
“ racy, 

“ If the means were attainable of shewing the 
“ result upon accurate calculations, the advantages 
“ derived to the British Empire would appear to a 
“ very largo amount. The same difficulty, however, 
does not obstruct a statement of the accession 
“ accruing to the general circulation, And the bcue- 
“ fits derived from it both to India and England. In 
“ India the industry of the subject has been encou - 
“ raged and assisted by the employment of forty- 
** six millions sterling, or on the auunal average 
<£^, 700,000 in the provision of investments for 
“ England. 

The produce and manufactures of India pur- 
“ chased by this sum, coinbi»>ed with those of China 
“ sold in England, realized in s-.ilc amount to the 
“ extent of nearly one hundred and forty-one mil- 
lions sterling, or more than eight millions per 
“ annum. The general distribution and circulation 
“ arising out of this trade may bo stated to have 
" been. 

In the purchase of the produce and ma- 
« nufactures of England . . . . 200,000 

« In the employment of British shipping 25,000,000 
“ In the payment of bills of exchange 24,500,000 



in the purchase of bullion, the import 
■' of which may be supposed to liave 
“ been in payment for British produce 9, 400,000 
‘‘ In disbursenuaits for home charges . 11,600,000 

In dividends to proprietors of capital 
“ stock and interest in bonds . . 12,500.000 


“ Tiii' sale uf private goods and neutral property 
“ amount! .1 to nearly ,£37,800,000. Of this sum 
‘.bviit ibiir millions may he .supposed to be in- 
eluded above. If an adjustment could be made of 
;h- reiiiaindcr, amounting to X<83,800,000, the 
'• ! :iiht!tion of it could be precisely defined. 

“ It has appeareil that the duties on imports, col« 
“ leded thunigh tiie Company, and realized at a 
“ very trivial expense to GovenmKMit, amounted to 
'■'.£39,300.000. and on exports to X660,000 j toge- 
Iher X39,9ii0,000. 

“ The combinatjou of these several sums, producing 
“«£ 185,960,000, shews, that on the average of the 
“ last seventeen years, ,.('10,900,000 per annum has 
“ been sliifused in various clianncls through the wdiole 
“ circulation of the British empire. By this its 
“ manufactures liave been supported, encouraged, 
and improved; its shipping has been increased, 
its revenues augmented, its commerce extended. 
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“ its agriculture promoted, and its power and i< - 
“ sources invigorated and upheld.” 

Such are the advantages which the new Parliament 
will he solicited hj'^ tiie East India Company to 
secure to the Country, under a continuance of the 
existing syvStem, and M'hich it will he importuned b\ 
other classes to hazard in favour of one of the wildest 
schemes that ever entered into the head of man, 
through “ the ivory gate of dreams.” Sir Francis 
Bacon has well observed, “ It is not good ||o try 
“ experiments in State.s, except the necessity be 
“ urgent, or the utility be evident ; and well to 
beware that it l)e reformation that drawclh on the 
“ change, and not the desire of cliange that pretond- 
“ elh the reformation j and, lastly, that the novelty, 
“ though it be not rejected, yet h(^ Iteld for suspect, 
“ and as the scripture saith — tiv wake a stand 
“ upon the ancient tennj, and then look ahont ns, and 
“ discover zchat is the straight and right way, and so to 
“ walk in il."* 


“ The science of constructing a Commonwealth,” 
says another illustrious author, “ or renovating it, 
“ or reforming it, is like every other experimental 
“ science, not to be taught a priori ; nor is it a short 
“ experience that can instruct in that practical 


lisiay un Innovation. 
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3rk:nc(", ln'(';uisc the real olFccts of moral cause' 

' arr uof ahvavs imnualiatc, but that wluc ii iu the 
“ hr^r. inUancc' is pR jutliciai, iiiiu he e\(H.‘llrail tii 
its nauotrr operation; and it.'^ ( xeellenee may arise 
even from Uk' ill elVects it pr-aU: es in tiie begin- 
ning. riio rc*v('r.se also hepiaae. ; :o)(i ihh^ 

.>.i.lien}(..y viitli vci’\ [>!< a iu:»; eoinna iK.r.-u nls ha\e 
olo'ii siiaineiid an^i lane nlahlc eo.ielnsit^ns. in 
Sen- rs t:!r\e ; le sonn^ ohsenre an ! ;siajo;*1‘ latent, 
caii-es. liiing'- ulhcli app(‘ar :it insn ' I jitt!..* 

Jii<ane<ti, on whi-' !i a very gre at jvaii of their 
pro'vper/, ^ julvtrsity may most e.^sr-ntially ile- 
pend I'la* Mataua' oi (.jcuerinncail , tliereforr, 

' ht e. . o practical in itself, and intended 'hi* such 
• |)raeJai aj purpose s, a inattta* \vin(‘h laapnres expe- 
^ rionce, ae.d vnen more cxpia ieuce, t-!ian any jx rson 
ean gain ifi ifis elude liic, !;o\v(^ve'' sa.gaeuuis and 
observing he may he, it is with infinite caution 
that aiu man ought to venture upon ])idling down 
' an rulifice u iiicli has an>.\vercMl in any tolerable 
“ ilegree fur age s tlu‘ practical pur[)Oses of society, 
or upon huildiiif; » up again wilhout having mo- 
dels and patterns of approved, utility before his 
eyes/’ * 

The F liulia C'ompany has aiiswered in an emi- 
icnt degree thii ends of its establishment, and whal- 


Hnrkc’s Rclk‘Ctionj!i. 
Q 
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ever may he the theoretical objections to whicli its 
ennslituliun is liable, it lias contributed more to the 
wealth, ]>ro>[)erity, an«l power ol (ireat liritain, an<] 
done more* to advance h(*r fame in the opinion of tin 
world, than evei was aidiieved by any even of liei 
most favourit<' institutions. It is to be bop( (i tiia* 
it is »iot destined by its iaii to perj)(‘luate ilie ingra- 
titude, rashness, and folly of the tinu's, without ever 
i^racinc; the ("‘oiintry with a m^ble rpin. Like tie 
celebrated statue which, so Ioulj as it adorned lie 
liarbour ol li bodes, was aecounli d O'u- of the won 
ders of the world, but whieli, when brok* o d.,,vvn. 
served only to load twelve hundred asses with frae- 
ments ol old brass, the C^ilossus of the ("omjOimv : 
.•Ma'MnfKua^t in form, and imj>osini»- in tiimeirdons.. 
Uui ii dieinolished, i\s disjoinhd nuiU rial . vvul b* 
fotiml ot little value to those whoso efforts are nov 
rbrece.d to its ovorliircnv. 
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IMuch of in the ensuing pages, relates to j>crsonal 

transactions, originally came before the Aiitiior in his pro- 
fessional character. At the period they were first submitted 
to him f^r legal consideration, the private injury, great as it 
vippeared to he, afforded no proper subject for public appeal ; 
but now, when the renewal of the East India Company s mono- 
poly },. ;n\der consideration, it has been thouglit, a coinniuni- 
cation of any facts so peculiarly bearing on that question 
might, in the public estimation, be deemed useful, and they 
are therefore committed to the press. 

Since the following sheets were printed, the Author 
has seen a copy of the Petition of James Oliver, Esq. late a 
Colonel ill the service of the East India Company; from 
whence it would appear, that gentleman has been dismissed 
the Company’s service on allegationi of personal and iate- 
rested interference in the private trade : but Mr. Oliver 
complains that this dismissiuii was unwarranted, since the 
accusation itself was wholly false ; and that the Company 
acted upon a report of their servants in India a copy of 
which they have refused the petitioner. On this, and on many 
other grounds stated in the petition, Mr. Oliver prays the 
interposition of the Honourable House in rcspccrof the mat- 
ters complained of. 

Whatever may be the real merits of this particular 
case, for the Author knows nothing of it beyond wliat the 
petition discloses, it may seem from the grievances therein 
alleged, that some iude'Dendent mean of siimmary investigation 
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of the facts of such cases might be advantageously established • 
c. g, were an officer siinilar in functions to those of a British 
Consul, to be appointed by the Crown and to reside at each 
of tlie Company’s factories, the interests likely to be afPected 
by the result of such summary investigation, that is to say, 
those of the Company and the merchant, would be recipro- 
cally protected. 

Jt is not improbable but that Mr. Oliver may have 
been dismissed on ex pnrle representations of int(*rested par- 
ties : a case similar in principle, that is, where the Company 
have allowe<l lliemselvcs to act upon the rcpreseiilatioiis of 
their own commercial servants, no very ^clean-handed ac- 
cusers, is mentioned, pa. 30 of the ensuing sheets. 

The Author may observe. Unit had lie seen tlic general 
subject, agitated upon the broad argument and upon tliose ex- 
clusive anti ini{)ortaut facts, whicli he imagines are now, as to 
the facts at least, for the first time submitted to public considera- 
tion, he would have been well content to have remained silent. 
And although strong animadversions are occasionally made on 
transactions with which certain individuals must necessarily 
be identitied, vet no individual is named : if, lhc.*refore, the 
facts stated to liave existed have not existed, no one can take 
such statement to himself ; and if they be true, the Author 
may incur blame rather for hesitating to name the delinquents, 
than for forwardness to endeavour to awaken legislative in- 
quiry on this great question. He may be permitted to add, 
that he is above rendering himself a vehicle for imputations he 
disbelieves; and equally above suppressing, from personal 
considerations, any truth, by the disclosure or investigation of 
which so great an argument as that contained in tlie title-page 
may be il lustra ted or enforced. 





RIGHT, 


If the general quest ion of a monopoly of a foreign 
trade, as applicable to British subjects, Avere now 
(o be agitated for the iivsi time, it would not be easy 
to find principles upon which, in the present 
sitite of coiniiiercial ability, a trading intercourse 
with any part of the habitable world should be 
limited exclusively to any one body of men. The 
integrity, intelligence, capital, spirit, and energy, 
which individuals may possess, seem to be the 
only natiu'al or just bounds of such an intercourse ; 
ami nothing sliort of expediency the most justifiable, 
or of necessity the most urgent, may well be 
allowed to cli.rrter the existence of a system dif- 
ferent from that wdiich, in the course of things, 
thus appears to he both natural and just. 

When British commerce was in its in- 
hincy, disposable capital wanting, and inteliec- 
lectual energy dormant, or otherwise directed, it is 
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be successfully applied to the attainment of any 
very extensive commeroial object ; and, therefore, 
those who were desirous of embarking* in re- 
mote, and consequently very hazardous specula- 
tions, would naturally combine their means, in or- 
der the more securely to accomplish their ends. 
This may be imagined to have been the short 
and conclusive argument upon whicli what are 
called chartered rights were originally solicited 
at the hand of Government. There is in- 
deed a physical strength in concentrated power, 
whether it be intellectual or mechanical ; and 
so long as energy, combined or individual, to 
whatsoever object it may be directed, continues 
to be exerted for the general welfare, so long may 
it be worthy of public sanction and support ; and 
probably this is, or ought to be, the true touchstone 
of every institution around which society may 
have thrown an exclusive guard. It is not to he 
snppose<l but that the Government, in granting a 
charter which in its operation was to restrain 
the participation of alleged commercial advan- 
tages to a certain number of qualified individuals 
only, must have been convinced, that, although 
tliose advantages were to be thus limited, great 
benefits were eventually to accrue by such li- 
mitation to the whole community. It would also 
be apparent, that, unless the operation of many 
but defined restraints were unceasing, the pro- 
jected advantages would* be wholly lost to the 
public. To suppose that men in power are only 
influenced by considerations bearing imme- 





cliate reference to the public good, is in, coinmon 
charity ; but without casting* upon present ebar^ 
tered or incorporated bodies the obloquy that 
would arise, by a broad statement of the venal and 
disgraceful means by which the rays of Govern- 
ment were so collected as to shine for them only> 
fho question may be asked. Wherefore is the 
K'cvst India Company become entitled to demand of 
the present British Govermueut a renewal of a 
monopoly, by the^ existence of which the energies 
and capabilities of the most stupenduous commer- 
cial public, recorded in the w^orld’s annals, is, as to 
India andXJhina, to be limited, repressed, or extin- 
L iiished ? It is too late, it is said, to discuss this 
great question upon first principles, or upon those 
iit length discovered to be worthy being acknow- 
ledged first principles ; and it may be true, that 
tlic good and the evil of the monopoly, as it exists, 
fire almost morallj^ it may seem that they are 
almost physically united with each other since it 
niay also be true, that all the evil cannot be ex- 
tirpated vrithout loosening and endangering the 
^^‘xistence of very extensive good. The gross ma- 
terials cast up fortuitously, and they have been 
sorted an<l put together with so little judgment, 
and cemented W'ith so little skill, that the stand- 
ing of the fabric is of doubtful advantage, and 
its destruction certain injury. 

The public opinion has long ago and often 
expressed on the question of the general policy 
t>f the charter, and it has been viewed in every 
^ffht that it might suit the vision of the philosopher^ 

B 2 
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statesman, or merchant to place it in * ; but it may 
be nsefol shortly to attempt to obviate some pre- 
tensions to a claim of public respect for their chaf> 
tered rights, which are rather unfoundedly made on 
the part of the Company. 

There is probably a present acquiescence in 
the opinion, that every thing of good would not be 
derived to the community, were the Government 
of His Majesty to be substituted for that of the 
£ast India Company, and by; this substitution 
the trade to India, opened to every British sub- 
ject, no otherwise restrained than subjects gene- 
rally are restrained in their intercourse with any 
other dependency of that Government. Yet the 
principles of modification of the chartered rights 
of the Company may admit of very considerable 
relaxation, and that too as to points, and under 

• It is singiular to trace these wor€s m No. V. Paper? 
respecting the negoCiation for the renewal of the East India 
Company's exclusive privileges : 

In this case it will be unnecessary to enter into any discus- 
“ sion of the right of the Company to the territorial possessions, 
a right which they hold to be clear, and must always main- 
tain, as flowing from their acquisition of those territories under 
due authority, and after long hazards and vicissitudes, and 
great ei^penca/' ,, 

. From this language it would appear that the, renewal of the 
Shatter were conceived tb l>e mere matter of form ; not that 
the chartered rights of the Company were to cease with their 
charter. Their territory is nothing diSerent from any other pro- 
peny held for a term of years, and of which the Sovereign, is 
to be considered as the grantor, or as Hthe paramount and liege 
lord, and true and only owner of the soil. Every charter, or 
renewal of the charter, it will be recollected, makes recognition 
of this sovereignty. 
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circumstances, upon which it is said modidcation 
is to be denied. Upon commercial questions, 
and indeed upon every question, commercial or 
not, abstract reasoning, as it is called, however 
speculatively useful, is always of doubtful autho^ 
rity ; but to mercantile, more than other *men, 
facts whereon to form their judgment must be 
submitted^ and reasoning unsupported or uncor^ 
roborated by facts in their view takes its proper 
character of specious sophistry. 

Upon th6 most impartial view of the facts 
and arguments existing and adduced upon the mere 
policyjof the general question of renewal of this great 
charter of exclusion, this position may, it is presumed 
be advanced beyond even plausible contradic- 
tion,-»-4hat the Bast India Company, in their char- 
tered character, liave not conferred a greater benedt 
upon India, or upon the British public, than His 
Majesty^s Government would have conferred on 
bothhad no such charter existed ; and it may also be 
asserted, that the evil through which good has been 
ostensibly attained under the government of the 
Company, controulecl as that g’overnment has been 
from time to time, and with no gentle hand, by 
the Legislature, appears to have been iucommen* 
surable both in enormity and extent. 

Their vaunted jurisprudence has been 
posed upon them by the Legislature, in conse« 
queuce of public and private wrongs reverberated 
from one end pf their territorial possessions to the 
other ;~theu* rpsidents and other official men haye 
been wrought into a seeming recognition of the 
principles of justice, by the dread of impeachnieint. 
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or of exposure ; of impeachment which, if it failed 
to punish by a judicial sentence, yet might }>ecome 
an often well-earned punishment, by its expence, 
duration, and disgrace: of an exposure which might 
consign these men on their return to their native 
coimtry, to the glooms of solitude ; to neglect ; to 
remorse ; or, finally, to despair : for wliat lionour- 
able or well-charactered mind could brook asso- 
ciation with the venal judge, or with the rapacious 
oppressor ; with him who, hunted out of one 
country where his crimes were known, might 
possess audacity enoug-h to attempt to push himself 
into notoriety in another, where his c/iminaliiy 
was only guessed at or rumoured. 

With regard to the treatment of delinquents 
in India^ Mr. Pitt, when wliat is called his India Bill 
was under discussion, declared that we had it not in 
our power to punish them ; — that either a new pro- 
cess must be iustitutetlyor offences equally shockint^ 
to humanity^ and contrary to every principle of 77 - 
ligion and justice^ must be permitted to continue 
unchecked: every person, therefore, Mr. Pitt 
added, wlio went thereafter, would know the pre- 
dicament in which he stood. Comes it gracefull}^, 
therefore, from the Company to allege, in their 
resolutions of the 5th May last, which may be called 
o manifesto against the interference of His Majesty's 
'Government, that by that interference ** the ex- 
cellent system of civil and military service, franie<l 
under the Company, and maintainable only by 
sueh a body, will be broken doiyn ; the tranquil- 
lity' and happiness of the vast population which 
that empire contains, and the interests of this 
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country in Asia and its constitution at home, will 
be imminently endangered/’ 

There is something in this manifesto very 
indecent; very deceptions, or very forgetful. If 
the nrg'ent necessity for Mr. Pitt’s act, and for the' 
institution of the Board of Coiitroul, were not in 
our immediate recollection, we might be led to 
imagine, from the assumptions of these resolutions, 
that the excellent judicial establishments iii India 
entirely and originally emanated from the Com- 
pany, instead of their having been forced on the 
adoption of that body by the Legishiture. 

But no matter, if a wise and impartial ad* 
ministration of justice in India now take place,* 
how so great and radical a chaiigc was eficctcd : 
wherefore it has at length been tlioiight good, that 
something more than a name and shadow of justice 
should now be found, is less matter for enquiry, than 
that justice being to be found in India is matter of 
Ih ely congratulation. There is a period at wliich 
a Government may acquire tlie salutary know- 
ledge, — ^that to govern well is the way to govern 
long ; and witli the impression upon the mind, 
that the Government in British India is highly 
beneficial to the subject there, it cannot rationally 
be contended, that the annihilation of the Com- 
pany is necessaiy, or that so decided a measure 
would be attended with commensurate utility. 
Poi’tuiiate is the Company ! happy are the in- 
habitants of its territorial possessions! that a wise 
and impartial administration of justice, and that, 
a spirit of useful regulation in the internal ecq- 
iiomy in India, have resulted from tlieir osten- 
sible sovereignty there. 



Let tlw local history of the people which now 
obeys their rule be referred to, and let the simple fact 
be impressed on our recollection, that the Indian 
peasant, heretofore exposed to the immitigated 
cruelty and never-sated rapacity of every man 
•who called himself his rajah, ’his conqueror, or 
his chief ; of every man invested with the cha>» 
racier of a Company’s agen^ officer, or resident ; 
is now protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property, under the ostensible rule of the Last 
India Company, — ^but really and subsUintially under 
the controlling power, and through salutary interfer- 
ence of the British Legislature : with wiling 
homage History will assign unwithei’ing honour 
to a Government, who, to fill the benches of juris- 
prudence, sought out men of the most exalted 
talent, of the most enlarged acquirements, and of 
the most untainted integrity. 

It may be; observed, that if Sir Willian\ 
Jon&s and Sir James M'lntosh were chosen to 
dll the seats of supreme justice in their respective 
provinces, those who chose them must have looked 
into the seeds of time; they must have been 
competent to say, that good grain would gi'ow, 
:uid they must gratefully have, anticipated tliat 
bad would not spring up to ohoak it. The poli- 
tical principles of these able judges were known : 
Sir William Jones had written a supposed libel 
on 6ove.mment, wliich a Reverend Cburchmau 
had published, and fur doing so was ineffectually 
prosecuted. The freedom and ability with which 
Sir Jam^ M'Intosh had; inde^.sailguinel'y, dis- 
missed and even excused the French Revolution, 
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were equally public ; yet to these men was admints^ 
tration of justice in British India most honourably 
and wisely confided. 

India, it should be remembered, is ground 
on which the local government had been watch«- 
ed ; it is here, on Indian ground, that there 
were found men willing to track the ravages of the 
plunderer and the footsteps of the assassin ; to can* 
tiou the unwary against the insidious net, and to at^ 
tempt to shield the weak from the violence of the 
strong. AlPwere not eager to be distinguished ouly 
for the commission of some enormity or other,— ^tbe 
suggestion of avarice, or the perpetration of cruelty.- 
Some there were, whose eyes were not shuttope« 
dilation which they did not sbiare, and whose 
hearts commiserated the crimimility by which no 
benefit to thiiita resulted. The machinery in India 
itself was too vast and too complicated to-be 
worked or adjusted only by bad agents : in the 
commingled race, and in the order of iiatm*e, some 
better spirit would be found; and as the movo^ 
ments of the machinery became inoi*e numerous, 
the chances of slumbering virtue and humanity 
being aroused and awakened, were multiplied ; 
the public delinquent was cramped, or at large in 
the execution of his pi'oedatory plans, in ptopor* 
lion as his power was limited within a less ora 
greater circle z what could be desigpaed or accom« 
plished at Calcutta with the assistance only of a 
few chosen participators, would be liable to 
deteated where many might become acquainted 
w ith the secret, and w ho, from tiieir numbers, must,. 
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necessarily, be overlooked in the division of the 
sptOiLj"* and, paradoxical as the ^ssimiptiou may 
appear, it was perhaps because the empire in 
India had become so extended, that the govern- 
ment in India has at length ceased to be distin- 
guished .by barefaced and frequent fiagitiousness. 
£0 crevit ut magnitudina 6 ien laboret- Could the 
policy of that government have remained impene- 
trably shrouded behind the Ionic columns of Leadeii- 
l^all-street, or have been circumscribed bn- 

mediate lines that surroiuid its ]i!astern Presidencies, 
long ere this the only monumeut of the British name 
traceable in India would be an execrable remem- 
brance, alike stupendbus and immortal ; for in tl^e 
defedating and rapacious talons of the Company, 
it was truly said, with relation to that country, 
there was nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endless prospect of new flights of 
birds of prey and. passage, witli appetites conti- 
nually renewing for a food that was cuustantly 
12|rasting. Of such miscreants might the miserable 
inhabitants have exclaimed-*— 

— foedissima Venti'is 

Proluvles unco'que manus et pallida semper 
Ora fame. 

Diripiuutquc dupes contactuque oniiiiu feedaut 
linmunclo : turn vox tetrum dira inter odoreni. 

And that, winging their flight to Europe, 
—vestigia feeda relinquunt. 

The mere commercial question may now be 
ifesumed. It will be useful that the reader divest the 
dtseossion trf- the sophistry and whining* intricacies 
ill which it has been attempted to be iiivolved, and 
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at once to meet the facts of the question. It seems, 
that a trade to India, but not to China^ is at length 
under certain limitations, to be opened to the British 
public ; that is to say, it seems that, provided the 
British commercial public will find capita], the 
£]<ast India Company will find management ; and 
will also accept a large revenue, in the shape of 
duties, on a trade which, if they had capital, 
which they have not, the Bast India Company 
would carry on. This seems to be the present state 
of the qrfestion. Their right to ask these duties 
has been conceded to them upon the presumption, 
possibly, that, but for their exclusive government 
and management under their charter, India and 
its dcpcndeiK’ies would not have resented, as it 
now presents, a safe and secure mart for every 
legitimate commercial object. The question of 
duty, perhaps, more immcdialely concerns the 
cons!imer; but whatever proposctl measure calls 
for a greater capital to be embarked in the prosecu- 
tion of a particular trade than, unless such measure 
be adopted, would be necessary to carry it on, such 
measure also may claim the merchants considera- 
tion, and parliament will of course provide that 
the duties be limited by other motives than those 
which the temporary interest, or the caprice' of 
the Company may, from time to time, suggest. 
It is not to be doubted but that, with relation to 
the duties, some just and permanent principle of 
lirfiitatiou of their amount and object, will be 
established. 

The letter of the chairs^ dated 13th January, 
1809, to the Right Honorable Robert Duhdas (now 
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I^rd Melville,) No. VIII. papers, &c. seems to 
treat the question upon the general grounds both 
of right and expediency. It presents however the 
phsenomenan of men expressing an earnest de- 
sire exclusively to circumscribe a trade already 
ruinous, or not worth pursuing, by every fence 
that monopoly can desire to place around it; 
and by, scarcely sincerelj^, deprecating the ruin of 
opiupetitpi's in that very trade 

The trade is a losing one, and therefore' 
we wish to retain it wholly to ourselvesf If you 
embark in it as a competitor against us, we shall 
experience the mortification of beholding the ruyi 
of a rival, and in order to prevent your possessing 
this barren field of commercial speculation, for 
.cultivate it 3 ^ou cannot, since it will admit of no 
cultivation, we will that it be shut up, or that a few 
strays only be allowed to feed on the bents.” 

This is the su,m and substance of the com- 
mercial part of the lettei^ of the chairs of the 
16th January, 1809, and on a closer view of its 
contents, and of those which follow, and are to be 
considered twist of the same length, it will be 

* The shameful and almost ridiculous echo of that part uf 
this letter of the chairs of the 13th January, I 8 O 9 , contained in 
mine London resolutions, lately advertised, respecting the pro- 
priety of restraining any extension of the Indian or China 
I ratio to the port of London, ivill, no doubt, have its due weight 
^with the Legislature. 

The facts disclosed by these resolutions, very unwittingly in- 
dTcd'^ on the pairt of those who let them out, almost compel 
ministers to exert the whole force of Government to extend ns 
.much as posslbli» the bcoeht shewn to have beep derived, and 
now' so warmly contended for by the port of London. 
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seen that such a farrago of cant and comm^ce 
surely never before met the public eye. 

If a certain and yet envied portion of that 
commerce be ruinous, or unprofitable to those who 
are already embarked, or who desire to embark in 
it, why Avish to circumscribe it by charter ? If it 
be that destructive speculation here so much at 
length it is attempted to be shewn to be, is not 
that sufficient charter ? Needs min a charter 1 but 
why are the Company to set themselves up as 
witnesses and judges upon this great question ? 
in the way of argument they have not yet con- 
Sfinced the great commercial body of the British 
Bmpire, who are justly clamorous for participa- 
tion in the chances of good and evil ; as wit- 
nesses of the facts, the Company adduce they 
cannot for one moment be attended to other- 
wise than to be utterly discredited. The infer- 
ence intended to be drawn from the asser- 
tion, that CroniAvell, after the experience of a 
few years of open trade, revived the Company, 
is as ill warranted as its inapplication to present 
times must be know'n to those who wish that in- 
ference to be made. That fact proves no more 
than is set down for it to prove, namely, that the 
competition was not successful. The causes why 
it was unsuccessful need hot be enquired at this time 
of day. Because Sir Hugk Middleton failed, and 
that other projectors have been mined, the schemes; 
they embarked in or projected according to this 
mode of reasoning ought never to have been revived 
or continued. The New River Company ougM 
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not to have existed, or that Company for supplying* 
London with water ought only to have existed ; 
and not a colony in America, or elsewhere, would 
now have being, since every one of these great 
schemes of such infinite utility to mankind, almost 
without exception were ruinous to those who first 
embarked in them. 

Besides, what is the comparative state 
of commercial knowledge in all its bearings 
now and then ? Wherefore is the conduct of 
Cromwell holden up to the present Government ? 
is it meant as an example to be adopted in 
every question of public policy ? Certainly not. 
The British trade to India, at the periods of its 
\insuccessful efforts alluded to by the Company,, 
had not only to competite with a rival monopoly 
at home, but also with powerful rivals abroad, to 
whom foreign states had lent the means and coun- 
tenance the most formidable and effectual in their 
power to grant or afford. In the present eera 
no rival state capable of forcing or excluding 
a well-judged employment of British capital in 
Indian commerce exists. But, admitting that 
the facts and arguments adduced by the Company, 
are believed by them properly to bear upon the 
question, and that they are really convinced of 
their force and application, does it follow that the 
Company's conviction, whatever it may be, is 
also to be the conviction of tlie whole 'commercial 
mind of the British Empire ? Uninfluenced now 
by official obsequiousness, if they are honest men,, 
the chairs must blush outright when they re-peruse 
the wordy arrogance of their fuming reasoning ; 
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if tliey reason not from their . convictio^p, but prank 
their false rules in reason’s garb, the British mer- 
chants will, one and all, strip these budge doctors 
of commerce, deprive them of their theatrical 
stuffing, and shew to the world their lean and 
lank pretensions to any rational credence for sound 
fundamental knowledge upon trading questions, 
or for sincerity in vouching their opinions upon 
topics connected with them. 

Lord Melville, however, does not seem to 
be a convert to these their axioms. His Lordship 
doubts jaiany of them, has not allowed his mind 
to be settled as to others, and some he utterly 
rejects ; but in Lord Melville’s reply to this fra- 
ternal persuasive there is one sentence which is 
worth attending to, since it shews the very pith 
of their reasoning, if that be pith which is nothing, 
adopted by the chairs in this their letter. His 
Ijordships says, “ A considerable portion of their 
reasoning would lead to the inference as a geneinl 
proposition applicable to all cases of foreign and 
distant trade, that a monopoly was more beneficial 
to both countries than an unrestrained commerce. 

The old, stale, and, in s|. public point of view, 
the most offensive argument, as to the effects of 
competition, is resorted to by the chairs in these 
words, If the Indian trade were thrown open, 
ships would at first, no doubt,, swarm into it, 
and there would -be a ruinous competition in the 
markets both abroad and at home. Goods would 
be enhanced in cost there as well as deteriorclted 
in quality ; the selling price at home, alread}%too 
low, reduced still lower, and the market over 
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stocked.*’ .But these g7*atis dicta are exploded 
fof every purpose but that of the chairs, who seem 
unable to estimate or comprehend the probable 
effects of competition upon the ultimate interests’ 
6f the body they represent; which interests are, 
that the Company should be identified with their 
commercial or manufacturing’ subjects in India. 

The Company will unwillingly admit I)i\ 
Smith as their teacher, but the public will not 
hesitate to decide between them. This great 
commercial tvriter, when, on the saine occasion, 
viz. that of renewal, the same question was agi- 
tated, and the same argument, almost in ^terras 
adopted long ago by the Company, obsei’ved. 
That by a more plentiful supply, to the great ad- 
vantage and conveniency of the public, it must 
^ have reduced very much the price of Indian 
goods in the ^English market cannot well be 
doubted; but that it should have raised very 
** much their price in the Indian markets, seems 
not very probable, as all the extraordinary de- 
mand which that competition would occasion 
must have been but a drop of water in the im- 
mense ocean of Tndian commerce. The in- 
** crease of demand, though in the beginning it, 
may sometimes raise the price of goods, never 
fail to lower it in the long run. It encourages 
production, and thereby increases the competi- 
tion of the producers, who, in order to undersell 
** one another, have recourse to new divisions of 
labour, wd new improvements of art, which 
nSght never have otherwise been thought of 
The miserable effects of which the 'Company 
« /r*(n>7nn>7r^Jijgx^yoMj..^ were the cheapness of consumption. 
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and the encourag'cment g'iven to proAttctioii* ^ 
cUely the fioo eifecis zohich it is the^husiHess oj' 
political economy to promote^** 

The argumentative weapon of these gentle- 
men, therefore, is eakulated, like a Polish lanc^ 
to pierce two or three at one thrust, the Indiah' 
maimfacturcr, the British merchant and consumer, 
and the individual resorting* to tlie English depot 
of Iinlian commodities. 

Upon the whole, however, of this corre- 
spondence, in*addition to what has already been 
observed, it seems that tw o most important points 
may remain to be discussed, although the discussion 
as to one of them is understood to be irrevocably 
though unaccountably closed. The two points are, 
1st, As to the obligation, absolute or virtual, to be 
imposod upon the merchant to transact his Wsinesi^ 
in India, through the agency of persons under the 
immediate local influeiiGC or controul of the Com- 
pany’s commercial officers there ; and> 2d, to the 
still closer monopoly of the China tradb bemg con- 
tinued to the East India Companyt is in- 

deed a third but minor point insisted* on, iiot only 
by the Company, but by eertam mertihiints, slup-^ 
owners, &c. residents in London, viz^. that what- 
ever else shall be- the iOo’ditication, itnpd'ts frdm 
India and China ought liOt to bO allowO^tobe Oiado 
into the out-ports. This has been alluded to in a 
former note ; but partianficiit has riot yet lent itself 
to promote the interests of London only. 

Prom t|ie nature of the facts presently to bo 
disclosed to the public, or to which its recolleetidn 

c 
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is purposed to* be recalled, it will be apparent that 
the profit; to be derived to the public from the sup- 
posed concessions, will be less in substance than the 
shadow of a shade, a mere frothy bubbling of 
benefit; filling the eye indeed, but neither slaking 
thirst, sating appetite, or gratifying taste. 

If the merchants be compelled to confide 
their adventures to the Company’s agents, servants, 
or factors, what they are, how secure the merchants 
property will be, how unsiillied by them his reputa- 
tion will remain ; whether even his life will remain 
unattempted, may justly be doubted ; especially 
if those charges strongly implicating these (officers, 
freely circulated in China and India, be well found- 
ed : and the doubt is increased, if what is as freely 
said here shall be proved, as it is alleged it is ca- 
pable of proof, before a competent tribunal. Yet 
these agents, factors, and servants, who have used 
the Company’s name and franchise to accomplish 
thei]|. own private views and speculations, or have 
cast it before them as a protection from the per- 
sonal consequences of their numerous frauds and 
oppressions, are the men to whom it is a boon, a 
conceded boon, to be allowed to trust ? * 

The Company, in its corporate capacity, is 
neither, directly or indirectly, charged wi^ present 
- or past participation in the foul acts practised by 

• For a . flagrant instante in which’ the servants of the Com- 
pany used its name to further a trade in which, contrary to the 
twms of their appointment, they were embarjked, see BilUog’s 
Voyage edited by Saueri Cadell and Davi«{|^^2. , . 



ntcnin these eharacters ; it is its want oC preventive 
checks to detect, or, if detecting' them, it is the imbe- 
cility to punish these men which is now arraigned; 
a want and imbecility, which the mercantile in- 
terest of these kingdonis emphatically calls upon the 
British Legislature to provide against, lest it should 
be found that admission to a less restrained trade, 
as proposed, shall be utterly wanting in every cha- 
racter of pci'inancnt benefit ; and only pregnant to 
the merchant with the ruin of his Indian spccuhi- 
tions so wcH naturedly predicted by the letter of 
the Chairs of the 13th of January, 1809, to at? 
tend piem. 

Upon the quantum and due collection . of 
duty, the interference of the Company ought to rest. 
If they be, or are to be considered as mediate or 
immediate territorial Sovereigns, let them exercise 
the function of Sovereigns, and . as territorial So- 
vereigns only, holding their fiefs, however, by the 
homage due to their paramount lord the King. 
Let not their interference in the commercisS con- 
cerns of others be a hybrid sort of king-brokering ; 
let their sovereignty cease with appointing their 
collector of customs, and let not the Com|)any 
be allowed to set snares for the purpose of en- 
tangling the free. British merchant, removed, as 
he will necessarily or virtually be, from every 
means of obtaining summa:i^ justitse for the perpe- 
trations and delinquencies .pf 'these their agents, 
factors, and servants, or of persons immediately 
under the controul of the Company’s commercial 
officers resrdeiit Upon the spot. U^U precisely 

c 2 



ihe aUedged by the Company for the 

cHIltmercia] transactions of the British merchants 
lii£ang subjected to the local interference of agents 
hethihalt^ by itself, or by persons under the im- 
mediate cbntroul of the Company, or its coinmercial 
officers, might the British Government compel 
every British trader to make his consignments, to 
pass his accounts, and pay his balances into the 
heud)!l of commercial officers appointed by that 
Gbvemment, and whom that Government might. 
Hi ite'pleasure, consign on board an otftward-bound 
veiebl for New Holland. 

The mention of regulations of this dercrip- 
tioh sounds ridiculously in an Buropean ear, ac- 
customed only to the useful fiscal regulations of 
ah independent state ; but when it shall be known 
that the experiment has actually been tried; when 
it ffiall be found that British merchants, under the 
sanctioh and recommendation of Ministers, and by 
and Tsader the licence of the Company, embarked 
in a most extensive but particular trade; that 
agreeably to the terins upon which that recom- 
mendation was g^ven, and that licence granted, 
fhe' ample proceeds of the adventure were en- 
trusted to agents, factors, and servants, appointed 
by the Company, and whose fidelity the Com- 
pany guaranteed to such merchants so embark- 
ing in that trade under such ijecommendation and 
licence ; and , when it shall he known that these 
agents, factors, and servants,' forgetting their obli- 
gation as i^rvants, and their character as f^ents, 
mid altogether the cohditions upon which they ha4. 
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derived their appointments as ofiBicer^ of the Com- 
pany, became themselves competitors, ifi the 
same trade with those very merchants; that'tiiey 
appropriated to their owli use and benefit^ to a very^ 
large amount, the proceeds of the cargoes collected 
by these merchants ; then will the pretensions o1^ 
the Company still to claim a right to insist upQ>i^ 
this interference of their local agents, or of persona 
immediately under the controul of their agents, be 
as ill founded as is their power effectually to guar 
rantee the good faith of those agents inefficient. 
The foregoing language, strong as it is, in im- 
puting to the agents of the Company, pr tu those 
under their controul, whomBritishmerehai^ts have 
already been compelled by the Company to trui^tj, 
implies a fnluess of delinquency whicl^ ^plesa itv 
were believed to have existed, it would be worsn 
than calumny even to surmise. 

Whether there be grounds for believing that 
agents of the Company, have abused, ffieir trust, and 
have violated the eoniidence reposed in tiiem; whe-;. 
ther they have betrayed those interests, and inter-, 
cepted those views which;, as servants of the Com^ 
pany, and as trustees of the merchants, they wern 
pledged to promote, further, and extend, are cer- 
tainly questions that concern the British merchant 
to ask, and also thq 'Legislature to investigate. 
That specific charges have be^ made in the affir- 
mative of these questions is now matter of judicial 
record. That the directors of the ^ast India Coni'* 
pany w^pe {^prized of the reports qurpulated re-, 
spectiug misconduct of their factors, agents, and 
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spotless mind, rc> 
yolted aj’ public officers omitting or violating their 
public; duty, is also matter of record ; and it is 
nniy to be expected it can be rendered equally 
clear tl|at, on ^ch communication being made, 
decided measures for the prevention of future 
breaches of the trusts to have been thereafter con- 
fided to the execution of their officers were adopted, 
and also that the directors facilitated the means 
ef compelling their officers to disgorge the gains 
derived by them through- their deviations from the 
terms aud conditions of such trusts. 

From the publication of an account of the 
voyages of Captains l^ortlock and Dixon, and 
from the war in which the British Government 
had nearly beeii involved on account of the Spa- 
nish outrage upon British subjects and property, 
at Nuotka Sound, on the north-west coast of 
America, the ppblic will recollect an adventure of 
considerable maghiiude, undertaken with a view 
to realize those prospects the voyages of Captain 
Cook were fondly, imagined to have opened to 
the cemmercial wprld. 

This adventure could not have been em- 
barked in ' without . Qbtalning licences from the 
South Sea and from.^e Bast India Coinpanies. 

By the terms' of ihe licence gpi^^ed by the 
East Indif; Company, it appeairs that the cohtroul 
ov&r the siUps employed, an'd Over the' carjgOes 
collect^ m the pro^cution of 'the adventure, was 
vested absolutely in the agents, factors, and ser- 


servaqts; and that they were 
man, whose noble, pure, and 
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vants of the Company at Canton ; such contrAiil 
to be exercised by them in the same manner, 
and with the same authority, as that vested in and 
exercised by them over the regular ships and car> 
goes of the East India Company direct from 
Europe. Some of the material clauses of One of; 
these licences are inserted. Appendix, No. I. 

In fact, not only the British merchants in 
Europe may complain that the Company’s licences 
were mere netting to be cast upon the commercial 
bank by the merchant, and that the contents of the 
sein, when hauled, were to be gathered by the 
Company’s agents, factors, and servants only ; 
but even free merchants in India, and trading 
there, coast or otherwise, under local regulations, 
may also on the same grounds complain, and have 
alike fruitlessly, it is feared, complained. They too 
were alike compelled to trust to the Jocal agency 
of the Company’s commercial officers j and were 
alike sufferers from such agency. The important 
documents, marked Nos. II. and III. Appendix, 
sufficiently delineate the chaiucter of a Company’s 
commercial officer now proposed to be forced on 
the trust and confidence of 'the British merchant. 
These authentic, but hitherto secluded documents, 
speak for themselves, confiitn all that haS hitherto 
been expressed or implied, and allow ample room 
for conjectuniag how truly imputations' of conduct 
the most reprehensible might be made. These let- 
ters of the Noble Marquis are moreover so decidedly, 
conclusive of the argument of &e present panf^let, 
that its pt^es might well be closed with ’theft' in-; 
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$ertion. It henc€ appears, that the Noble Rlar- 
quis thought a liberal and unshackled treatment 
of those embarked in the India private trade, to 
be ever identified with the, Company’s welfare. 

But it, will be recollected that it has been 
said,,, that fraud and peculation existed in liulia 
exactly in proportion as the circle of action was 
confined or extended. Now the British private 
trade to China is a confined circle, within which, 
^ it appears by these documents, fraud and pecu- 
lation w;ere, and still ai*e, as it is said, rampant. 
That they have been practised with the most abso- 
lute impunity ; that any preventive checks adopted 
by. the Coitapany have been useless and inefficient, 
is, it is. to be apprehended, but too true; and that 
the Coippany have been Irdled into a belief that the 
heavy charges contained in the letters of Lord 
ComwaUis.,were ill-fouuded, may, in due time, and 
when necessafy, be made evident ; that the evil 
principle of such a conduct onthe part of presumed 
confidential officers of the Company yet exists, may 
be more than suspected. The British Legislature, 
probably, will feel itself bound strictly to in- 
quire into .the nature and constitution of the East 
India CoiUpany’s present establishment at Can- 
ton, and thus the^' British public will be enabled 
to estimate vfhethcr it be an establishment with 
which a British merchant 'Can witht confidence 
conheet.; himself, under' limitations to be pre- 
•scribbd’ ■ttt heretofore, or ;less restricted by the 
Odttipaay'^ .licences; or -wh^her the Company 
dr' ^oidd wihingly exett, the power or the 
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means of enforcing the observance of a faith and 
integrity, which, upon the face of the above let- 
tex’s of Lord Cornwallis, have been so egregionsly 
violated there with respect to themselves. The 
servant that will rob the master will hai'dly spare 
his guests 5 and if the master be hunsfclf defence- 
less, what xlefence that he can make for ^em may 
his guests securely rely on ? 

In any commei'cial ti'ansaction to be em- 
bai'ked in by Biitish merchants, within the geo- 
g'ru]xhical lihiits of the Coinpauy, it may be assumed 
that the local servants of the Coinpauy, eptering, 
as l»as been seen, into competition with the British 
merchants tx'ading tP India, vvill not .be bounded 
in their conduct by a sense of duty only. .The 
chai-g-es contained in the letters of Lpi’d Cornwallis 
were attempted to be answ,(?i‘ed hy official reports 
and other documents, transmitted by the implicated 
parties j iliese will be fqund in their proper place in 
the books of the Company, and mpre particularly in 
the consultation book of the President and Select 
Committee at Canton, 1787-8 ; .and y«t the specific 
charges .contained, in. those letters ax*e true in sub- 
stance and in fact, as will be made appear, provided 
the denial, of interested parties aliaU not. be taken . 
to be evidence of the tioith of such denial. On 
the part of the. Company, therefore, it cannot be 
justly insisted that .the licensed ^I'dish merchant be 
compelled to confide in ithat local interference of 
servants, o^ of persons under the presumed imme- 
diate controul of .those servimts, by whom even the 
Company are Ans, hy these important letters^ to be 
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presuiiied to have been foiled, baffled, cdieated, and 
cireumvented. It is true, as has been mentioned, 
that some of the servants of the Company, sup- 
posed to be alluded tp in the letters of Lord Corn- 
wallis, have been reported to be guiltless ; but these 
gentlemen are well conscious that this their abso- 
lution from guilt is no confirmation of their inno- 
cence : and nothing but a free and authoritative in- 
quiry, as to whether the imputation of their using 
tlie Sub-agency of Mr. Cox, contained in those 
letters, is g^roundless or not, can absolve them. 

There is good reason to believe that this 
sub-agency was advantageously used by these 
gentlemen long before Mr. Cox was ordered by 
the Directors to be sent home in irons, and long 
after he returned to China ; having, it is said, 
been enabled to return thither through the ma- 
nagement of the Company’s servants at Canton, 
who gave him. letters of credit on their agent in 
London; which agent supplied him with JC 6000 . 
With this sum, the individual who had returned to 
Europe a disgraced Englishman, was enabled to 
revisit China a triumphant Swede ; and thus cai- 
abled to defy the imperial mandates of the Com- 
pany, be resumed his suh-agency, to the great ad- 
vantage of those with whom he -had been, previ- 
ously to his departUre-thence, connected. 

' These facts' arendt iirrelevant-to the'general . 
or particular question, ' amoe the^ so deeidedly lay 
hare the poor abd miserable fn^teney of the Com- 
pany to restrain those plans and machinations of 
its servants, which tidt dnty defeat the^tuterests’of the 
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licensed Britisli merchanlv but also render utterly 
abortive those of the Pompany itself, as so justly 
com^dained of by Lord Cornwallis. Something 
more of the nature of this e^0f^CY may be gathered 
from what is stated to be a fact. 

A gentleman, now in England, and very 
highly allied, but at the period of - Lord Cornwallis’s 
letters, one of the Company’s servants at Canton, 
has, it is said, been induced, innocently no doubt, 
to declare an account delivered by one of these 
agents to be so correct, that ** a more clear or 
just account could never have been made.” Yet 
this fery “ clear and just account,” which made a 
loss of 20,000 dollars, has, it is said, been falsified, 
by its being shewn, that, instead of a loss of 20,000 
dollars, there was an actual profit of 30,000 ; thus 
making the trifling difference of 60,000 dollars, in 
an account of no very great magnitude now under 
judicial discussion. 

It is perfectly justifiable, therefore, to have 
stated, that if the British merchant be compelled 
to confide his concerns to the local agency of 
the Company’s commercial servants, or to those 
under their immediate controul, it is question- 
able how fiair the rights of property will be ob- 
served by them; and as to this question, more 
need not be adduced as a ground for parliamentary 
inquiry, if not for present public accusation, than 
the si^al letters of Lord Cornwallis above inserted, 
and the facts, or well-presumed facts, also just spe- 
cified. , . ; . 

Such inquiry will; of course, not unaptly 



directed to an investig%tiqn ofrtbe, pairticular 
fa^ts upon which Marquia <?ornwallis’s letters to 
itfr. Browne .were written, copies of which, with 
the reasons for writing^ them, were no doubt trans> 
mitted by his Lordship to the Court of Directors 
here; they we|re so transmitted, and parties and 
persons found . it necessary to attempt to excuse 
themselves. They returned to England ; the trans- 
actions were, however, continued; they ceased, 
indeed, to be immediate and personal actors, but 
the secret firm remained undivided and unbroken. 
It will no doubt further be inquired, what succeed- 
ing measures were adopted by the Court of Di- 
rectors, by way of example for past, or of preven- 
tion for future misconduct; and it may also be 
inquired, what answer was returned to his Lord- 
ship’s letters ; and the inquiry may also be directed 
as to what grounds exist for a belief that such mea- 
sures have been effectual or not. 

It has ako been stated, that the factors, 
agents, and servants, of the Company, so to., be 
trusted by the British merqh^T^* tuny be littlp scru- 
pulous of the means they adopt fo^ sullying the re- 
putation of those whoin they know have reason to 
complain of their agepey.. , Qn .this, head,,, some 
preliminary qbsecyations may, bq made*, 

It appears thqt the views and , speculations 
of ^veral of those merchnutf^t^v^PV .tjpqn the faith 
of the Company’s licences, h^. ^ 

originate, and cqnseqaently,||[^.^]bAth i^cgcly 
in private trade, have been thoroughly defatted, 
whilst Rossm’'^ ■4iucricans, i>^ 
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same line of trade, and pursuing^ tW same objects 
of commerce, and under less advantaj^eous c\rl 
cumstances than those under which British mer* 
chants might have been supposed to have em- 
barked, have been gainers to the amount of many 
millions. It is said, that, by the single article of 
furs, collected on the north-west coast of America, 
and thence carried direct to China, the Aihericahs 
only, since the year 1790, have derived a net profii 
of several millions : yet the British Ynerchahts, or 
those who first opened and established this very 
trade, and who, under the Sovereign, might have 
ownod and colonized the whole of what is comprised 
in the general term of the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, i.e. from the Straits of Jiian de Fuca to those 
of Sheering, or the extreme north-western part of 
America, vv'ere so crossed, thwarted, and counter- 
acted, through the active efforts of the Coiiipariy’s 
local agency at Canton, and through that onlj", 
that they were at length necessitated to abandon 
the trade, and give it up, without participation, to 
thfe unprincipled competition of the Company’s 
officers. These officers,^ it may be supposed, would 
hot fail to turn the profits derived from such their 
interference extra, or in abuse of their character 
of local agents of the Company, into an engine for 
hitherto bafflipg'thelegal measures adopted for the 
purpose off. cbxnpfeUmg them to afCcowit for, and 
refund the m^ies "received by tlieni, oh the 
ventures and specul^ti^s o^ ' flibse mer As 

under legal con- 
templation* and discussion, it'wouH Be hardly jiisti- 
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jKable to prejudlpe it; yet the ‘facts of the suits de- 
petiding* are of the utmost importance in the scale 
pf the £^eneral question: and althougli no partial in- 
ference be drawn, or judicial sentence pronounced, 
an impartial investigation of them may surely be 
made the basis of legislative provision. 

It .appears, that, complicated witliothor 
machinery and management, by which theplaims 
of the merchants alluded to had been attempted 
to be resisted, or impeded in their prosecution, a 
most audacious allegation was, through the in- 
fluence of the agents of the Company, procured 
to be made the subject matter of a Resolution, 
or of a formal document of the Select Committee 
of Directors. By the Journal^ of the House of 
Commons it appears, that on January 2d, 1798, 
Mt*. Dundqs moved, that tliere be laid before 
** the House three several Reports of the Select 
Committee cf Directors of the Bast India Com- 
** pany to the Lords of the Committee of His 
“ Majesty’s Privy Council, for the regulation of 
** matters relative to Trade and plantations, which 
was ordered accordingly. On the siune day a 
« person attended from the Bast India. Company, 
" and produced the Reports, which were ordered 
“ to be printed; aud on the f^cc of one of these 
Reports, tjhe following accu^tioi), supplied by 
the very ^description of men pointed at in the 
« .letters of Lord Co^woUis, tin{d htUpnting to 
“ the British merchant huK the a^ptitm. of tliat 

« -vciy conduct which, it^qan qiade to appear, 
*.* was adopted by themselves ext|eiiS|;tely .and-t!Olj> 
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** This repi'esentation to the Court of Director, 
was made by the agents of the !C!ast India Com- 
pany, for the purpose of colouring or concealing 
their own adoption of so flagrant a breach of 
the duties of the situation which^ by the Com- 
pany, they were appointed to fulfil. The accu- 
salion contained in the Report above alluded to 
“ is this :• — * licences were granted to Mr. Etches 
for the ships employed in the fur trade. It was 
thought that every precaution had been taken 
‘‘ which Idgal knowledge could suggest; but 
** when the Captains arrived abroad, they fitted 
oij^t other ships in China, and proceeded on an 
adventure without licence, declaring a deter- 
mination to resist by force, not only the Spanish 
power, but English laws/ ** 

That such an ficcusation should be thus 
recorded, and be permitted to be made, is one of 
the most glaring violations of the common prin- 
ciples of justice, — of English justice, at least, — 
that probably ever before met the public eye. It 
is really heinous that such an accusation should haVe 
been so permitted ; that is to say, that the party 
accased should have been allowed to place the sup- 
posed obliquity of his accuser on the public records 
of the state.' This Cqse is almost unparalleled, 
even in the history;of Indian judicial delinquency. 
Why dkl^n)it tl^-CilInpany follow up this accu- 
sation-?/ Why has'it slept?' And it is no less im- 
portant to Why has M#w laches so unaccount- 
. ably^uffei'i^'isAich^ an aceusation to remain uucon- 
tl^adicted how dare he arraign some 

of these men at the crijninal bar of his country ? 
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di^e he at ihia moment, amidst adversity 
asili''^p]^‘essifoii, ' ptlitisiie them thretigh all the eir- 
inai^us prooesseil incidental to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and the law courts of the Country ? If it be 
fsllseV with whai eonddence can the Company still 
clllim to preserve inviolable an interference, by an 
agency to be appointed by themselves, in the 
transaetioiilB df ■ British' merchants ? 

The reason, however, why the accusation 
should ^be made, and why the Company should 
affect : io believe it when made, and’ why they 
should put it thus on their records, is obvious ; 
and yet to forbear to follow it up, by making an 
example of the parties who wem thus presumed 
to have violated private faith and public law, is 
hot so obvious. It is worth while that the mer- 
chant, tradingu rider a licence of the Cmnpan}', 
look to what may be the fate that awaits him, 
especially if his speculation he a good one : it is 
worth while that he consider who is here the ac- 
cuser of a brother merchant, and before Whom he 
is accused. The Company say, " We will grant 
you a licence to trade ; but you must trust our 
agents, or those under our immediate controul, 
with the proceeds of yonr adventiwe.” The agents 
are accordingly trusted ; hut the merchants arc, 
or think themselves to be, grossly deceived by these 
agents; and bn the faith of the ebven'aiit,bjx the part 
of the Company, for the due dfem'estootlr of their 
agents (see Appendix, No. I.), he either hiakes, bri 
is about to make a complaint to the t7pin{riiriy; but 
the Company, by way of impartially ehunrtaining the 
eomplaint, or by way of answer to their guarantee. 
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produce the calumny of which their agepis are the 
authors. The merchant is thus driven, first to remove 
the prejudice against him, supposing the Company 
actuated by no worse motives : he has next to make 
good his case by evidence to be obtained in China, 
on a spot wholly, with all the people on it, witijbin 
Company’s servants* controul: Chinese merchants, 
who have assisted in the imputed fraud, are to be ex- 
amined ! ! ! All this is farcical to every one but the 
merchant here, deluded into a reliance on the Com- 
pany’s guarantee. Let the question be brought 
home: — If one guarantee the good faith of an- 
other, is it for that other to testify the demerits of 
the party calling upon that guarantee for indem- 
nit}- ? Certainly not; for the plain reason, that 
,thc testimony, if believed, would dischaiirge his 
own future liability to his surety. Yet upon the 
evidence of their agents, the Select Committee 
allow themselves to report the British merchant a 
violator of that licence, ** about the framing of 
which it was thought every legal precaution had 
been adopted.’* 

The agents knew what Marquis Cornwallis 
had done with respect to the well-founded com- 
plaints of the merchants of Bengal : they also kne w 
that merchants in England would not silently con- 
sent to be plundered of one hundred thousand 
pounds ; and therefore, reasoning With Hudibras, 
after he had beaten Sidrophel, who, it may remem* 
bered, says, * 

• For SidropliH resolves to sue, 

Whonl .Wrinustianswer, or begin 
Inevitably jSrsf v^lth hhh; - 
P 
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For weVc receiv’d advertisement 
By times enough of his intent ; 

And know, he that first complains 
Th* advantage of the business gains : 

Is free admitted to all grace 
And lawful favour by his place^ 

The Company*s officers, therefore, in this spirit 
apd with this feeling’, having first defrauded tlie 
merchant, next brand him to the public eye as 
a pirate. Ho'w 'will the British public, in such 
a case, distinguish between the flagitiousness of 
the accuser and the tribunal? But if it should 
appear that this denunciation of the British mer- 
chant were but a dramatic scene founded on real 
life, in which the Company’s officers were the 
identical personage ;-»if it should appear, that 
in December, 1787, they corroborated the fact 
of competition, not only with the merchant em- 
barked in that trade under due authority, but also 
with €he Company itmlf, in a beneficial trade to 
China, as complained of by Marquis Cornwallis 
that themselves fitted out two vessels for the pur- 
pose of employing them in that fur-trade such 
British merchant had in a great, degree, origi- 
nated,*. and had been licensed to pro^cute -and 
if it sli&ll appear that the aaptain, in case one of 
the vesmls should be attempted by Russian, Spa- 
nish, or Bnolxsh ships, to be put out of his course, 
were instructed to repel fora hy force; and 
that ships were, colourably only, fitted out under 
a Portuguese flag, but that the sole adventure 
were for . the benefit of these agents, it will be 
evident that even English life might be unsafe. 
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if tliat life might in any way counteract the 
competition so forcibly alluded to in the Letters irf 
Marquis Cornwallis above stated. If all these facts 
shall be made appear^— -and that they can be made 
to appear there is good reason to Tbelieve, provided 
a competent authority investigate them, the Hast 
Inciia Company must indeed concede something 
more to the British merchant than a liberty to 
trade under the management or interference oi 
their commercial agents, or of those within their 
immediate •controul ; and the reason is obvious, 
also, why the Company have not followed up the 
accYsation so grossly, meanly, nay, flagitiously prof- 
fered to be recorded on the Journals of the House 
of Commons, as a transcript from amidst their own 
muniments. 

It is material, however, that a competent 
authority do investigate the details of this general 
statement of facts. All the facts would occupy a 
volume ; and it should be recollected, that the ob- 
ject of these sheets is to solicit or lead the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to the more prominent, but 
neg'lected, features of the general question ; not to 
supply evidence which itself only can iimnediatcly 
command. Yet the legislator should be told, there 
are men now resident here who can afford, — ^though 
very unwillingly, it is presumed,— ^most important 
information as to how far the trade alluded to has, 
or has not, been rendered advantageous to the Com« 
pany, or to its servants ; and how it happens that the 
private trade has been, as it has been seated on the 
part of the Company to have been, a disadvantage* 
ous one to the interests of those embarked in it. 

^ i> 2 



it is intended to be more than insinuated, that 
many of the Company’s agents, factoi’s, or servants, 
resident at Canton when Marquis Cornwallis’s Let- 
ters were addressed to Mr. Browne, were engaged, 
and had long been engaged in a traffic directly con- 
^travening the tehns of the licence granted by the 
Company to Mr. Richard Cadman Etches, the 
British merchant, through whose spirit, knowledge, 
and enterprize, it should be recollected, the sug'- 
gestions of Captain Cook had been attempted to be 
•realized, and were actually first sheiSvn, experi- 
mentally, to be a practicable British object. 

Let, therefore, Mr. Etches be examined by 
a competent authority, — not as to his own particu- 
lar claim upon the Company, or upon their agents, 
factors, or servants ; but as to his knowledge of the 
advantages not only lost to the great British com- 
mercial body, but also to the empire itself, by 
the close and guarded monopoly of the China 
trade ; and as to his testimony of the possible and 
practicable fi:auds of the unaccounting servants 
of the Company. ' That these general facts, thus 
stated, may make their due impression, let the fol- 
lowing dates be attended to. 

The instructions to the Captain of the pre- 
tended Porbiguese, but real English vessels (a part 
of which is mentioned, pa. 34, ante)^ are dated 
Macao, 33d December, 1787. These, it has been 
seen, piuport, that the Portuguese Captain or Com- 
modm’e is to repel force, whether American, Rus- 
laan, or English, by force. Now, Messrs. Etches’ 
licences ih>lh the South Sea and East India Com- 
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panics, it should be observed (recommended 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, and most warmly 
patronized by Mr. Rose, as will appear by No^ IV. 
Appendix), are dated in August, 1785. Marquis 
Cornwallis’s Letters, before referred to, are dated 
respectively the 5th and 29th January, 1787. It re- 
<[nii’es very little consideration of the nature of an 
extensive trading voyage, such as that planned and 
executed under this licence must have been, to 
enable the Rritish merchant to see, that at the pie- 
(use periodof the Letters of the Noble Marquis, and 
that of the fitting-out of the pretended Portuguese 
vessels, the ships of Mr. Etches, with their cargoes, 
would be arrived either at Wampoa or at Canton ; 
and immediately, agreeably to the terms of the 
licence, placed under the controul of the Company’s 
agents. And of what agents, — ^how faithful to their 
employers, how true to their trust] the Noble Mar- 
quis’s Letters, together with the evidence to be here- 
after adduced before competent authority, and ca- 
pable of being produced, may be made, as it ought 
to be made, fully appear to the British public. 

Tlie fact is ^id to be, and it is . already 
matter of judicial record, that at the period these 
Letters were addressed to Mr. Browne,^aad yrhcn, 
therefore, they were under the cpnsideraiion of 
the. Select Committee for commercial purposes at 
Canton, these agents were contravening their duty 
and obligation to their employers ; for about that 
period, namely, in December, 1787, the ship Lou- 
doun, fitted out in London in September, 1786, 
on account of the agents of the Company’s servants 
in Canton, without the licence or authority of 
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ihe^ ^.Gompany, arrived in the Tipa from tke 
-norih-west coast of America, and employed by 
them or on their account, for the express purpose 
of can^ngf on the north-west coast fur-trade 
to- China; a trade, it should be observed, al~ 
ready exclusively granted to British merchants, 
for five years, by the South Sea Company, and by 
the . Bast India Company for the period of one 
voyage : but when the lioudonn was employed as 
an interloper within the limits of the South Sea 
Company by these agents, the five years limitation 
by that Company had not expired, neither had the 
one voyage limited by that of the Bast India Com- 
pany been completed. 

For this egregious and when the oflicial cha- 
racterof those agents and actors is considered,itmay 
be added, for this appalling fact, ample evidence, 
out of the mou-ihs of the parties themselves, can be 
adduced; and the Xie^slature will thence be ap. 
prised,' how futile miist be any provisions for the 
b^efit of British Commerce, if such an agency 
shall yet be permitted to controul it, 

Now the Company, its corporate cha- 
Iraeter, should know, as' well as some persons com- 
, posing that Company fn thoir individnal Character 
already know, that this ship, so bought and em- 
ployed by. the servants, or agfents or factors of 
the Company, was reported at Macao as the Im- 
perial Bt^e from Ostend: it should also be 
:temembered, that this . slup ' mounted 28 guns, 
and had a eompl’ement of 90 officers and men on 
board, chieflj^ English. 

Annd it rilould also be observed, that in the 



Consultation-book of those agents and factors at 
Canton, annually transmitted to the Court of 
Directors, and before-mentioned and 'sdlniied toi 
not one word of this nefarious expedi^n w of ihe 
Loudoun, as applicable to themtelves (the onfy 
parties essentially inter^ted therein and benefit^ 
ing thereby), is to be found; but thiis fessel it 
reported in the accustomed manner, as an arrival 
of the Imperial £agle, from Ostend : and it ap<* 
pears by ceilain documents ready to be produced^ 
as a competent authority shall require them to 
be produced, that several thousand pounds have 
been paid to persons employed in the expedition 
as hush-money, who have been compelled, by ju- 
dicial process, to testify the material facts of the 
transaction. 

But the present discussion on the question 
that presents itself in respect of the still elosb mo* 
nopoly of the China trade, may not yet end i gfreat 
and weighty are the arguments for further enquiry 
into the question. What is meant or 'i^at is in- 
tended by the still danuning up this trade? 

Upon the case stated on the part of, and by 
the Company (No. VIII. printed Corro^ondenCew 
published by Sherwood and Co.), it appears that 
Covemment has obtained no concession in favour 
of the British merchant; neither do£s it af^ear, 
that in any beneficial way whatever ■MU the com- 
mercial restraints created by the Company’s charter 
be relaxed or modified. The Company^ indeed, 
aore at leng^th made. to conced e - . ' ■ but what ?■ A. 
ruinous trade ! 1 They retain, however, a close 
monopoly— —of what ? Of the only advautageoua 



trade which, according to the statement of their 
own case, their charter has guaranteed them. Is 
this that sort of exaction with which a Government, 
conservate of the general interests of the vast com> 
mercial body of the empire, will be content ? Is 
this the concession which*will, or ought to satisfy 
that body? Government seems aware that Lord 
Melville was instructed to demand less than 
is now demanded on the pai't of the public ; and 
except as to the China trade, appears to treat the 
pretensions of the Company lightly, io comparison 
wdth the Just expectations of the British commercial 
body. 

If a charter for years be to be considered 
as a charter for an indefinite term,'->if words are 
to be wrested from their miderstood meanings,— ^ 
then the mention of a limited term of years might 
have been spared, and, like , charters of incorpora- 
tions of cities and towns, the Government needs 
not to have reserved to itself the power of examin- 
ing into the facts, and of . investigating existing 
circumstances which may from lime to time oc- 
cur, and which may totally and fundamentally 
originate new principles for legislative interference, 
or hew gprounds for restraining, extending, or 
modifying the terms and conditions of the original 
charter. 

But the Government has in its wisdom re- 
served that power, and in its wisdom it will exert 
it.^ Although the .principles of monopoly itself, as 
to this particular question, may not now be exa- 
mined, yet those upon which even, this monopoly 
may be usehiUy modified, cannot, at the present. 
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period, but materially claim the strictest inrcsti- 
gation. 

At the time it was conceived the trade to 
India or China might be usefully restrained to 
flow in a particular and defined channel, the 
most sanguine mind could not rationally have 
contemplated the vast basis upon which it might 
tlicreafter be extended. At that period it could 
not have been foreseen, that within the geogra- 
phical limits, now said to be comprehended w itliin 
the charters of the South Sea Company and of the 
£ast India Company, would be found seas, islands, 
nay, a continent! from all of which it could be 
deemed expedient to exclude the future energies 
of the British public. It should be recollected, 
that national discoveries, long after the establish- 
ment of these Companies as chartered bodies, gave 
existence and identity to regions which were be- 
fore ideal, or disbelieved to exist. Islands innu- 
merable; bays, of vast extent; and, where the 
ocean or where islands only were supposed to exist, 
a vast continent i||tas been discovered to extend it- 
self. Now, the arguments thence to arise and to 
be enforced, and the inferences to be thence drawn, 
are short, clear, just, and irrefragably convincing ; 
If these discoveries re national, so oyoux 

ALL THE BENEFIT TO BE DERIVED FROM THEM 
TO BE NATIONAL. The South Sea Company 
hath long since ceased to be a trading company ; 
and as it readily grants licences to trade within the 
limits of its charter, what follows is inapplicable 
to the nominal commercial charter of that Com-, 
pany. But the British public, wholly unaided 
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by .ili4 Sast India Company, it seems (if th6 
chunter be to be continued to be held binding' 
in this respei^) has planned, fostered, and per- 
fected these discoveries, for the benefit of the Com- 
paioy.t>nly« Captains Cook, Clerke, Gore, King, 
Portiock, Dixon, Colneft, Duncan, Vancouver, 
and others, will have added, indeed, to the nautical 
splendour of the British name, but the Bast India 
Company suffuses its radiance, and neither pursues 
or adopts the commercial plans suggested, and in 
some degree reduced to practice by these com- 
manders, itself, nor will it, except under trammels 
and liabilities to be plundered by its servants, ^lloW 
British merchants to further or adopt them. 

If, indeed, the Bast India Company had felt 
themselves encouraged, in consequence of their char- 
ter, to open, and " after long hazards, vicissitudes, 
and great expence,” established new and unheard- 
of avenues of commercial advanti^s, as they allege 
themselves to have obtained their territorial posses- 
ftons, there might be something in the claim still 
to retain the enjoyment and exclAve appropriation 
of tiiose avenues. But, when the merchant places 
the new map of a new world under his eye ; when 
he reads the authentic relations of those voyages, 
or these parts of them so pecidiarly interesting in 
a commercial point of view, lie almost maddens 
wirii the reflection, that these g^at discoveries 
might, as to him, for ever have remained in 
the deep bosom of the > ocean buried,” He 
hatnrsdly demands, Were the enterprises, of 
which Captain Cook, and a succession of able 
trommanders, had the direction, the enterprizes 
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of the East India Company ? of did they ema> 
iiate from His Majesty ? Were they not pantned 
on the behalf of the British people, who, thus 
paying and contributing to their being undeihw 
taken and accomplished, unalienably became eti-" 
titled, individually and aggregately, to reap the 
profits ?” The merchant finds they were not thtt 
enterprizes of the East India Company.' He filidi 
that Company only sulkily and indifferently looking 
on, or invidiously thwarting an Administration^ 
of which Mr, Bose was a distinguished memb^, 
and counteracting, by the covenants they exacted, 
and the limitations they prescribed by their licence^ 
the extensive commercial views of Mr. Pitt and hii 
colleagues. He also finds, that tire British people, 
collectively and individually, did pay for the On- 
deriaking those enterprizes; and of necessity he i»» 
fers that, collectively and individually, they be- 
came entitled to derive the profits to flow or arise 
from their accomplishment, 

ITet at nnexampled period, he finds 
that these bennRs, which the Company have 
neither fostered nor sought to attain ; that these 
advantages, which the Company’s means, di* 
V elated and incumbered as they are by territorifd 
and political views and speculations, are too 
limited to pursue, are, if endeavoured to be ob- 
tained or pursued by British merchants, para* 
lysed by the revolting touch of the- Company’s 
charter; but he also finds, or soon may learn,' that 
thongfi the Company it^lf is not identified with 
the advantages promised, and in part realized, by 
these enterprizes, yet that its immediate servants, 
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abasing their trust, have availed themselves of 
to a very considerable amount. 

It should be observed, that could the whole 
of Captain Cook's anticipations be realized, the 
trade to be thence derivable would embrace almost 
one of the hemispheres of the globe. The fact is, as 
it is most confidently said it can be made appear, 
that several members of the Company, or their 
immediate relations, in their individual, and there- 
fore unaccounting character, have embarked in 
and carried on this trade ; short indeed, immensely 
short, of the capabilities it possesses of extension, 
but extensive enough for the purpose of shhwing 
how much advantage British commerce may derive 
from it, if thrown open, upon modified terms, .to 
British commercial energy, and even to British 
necessities. . The fact further is, as it is confidently 
stated to be, that the proper funds of the Company 
have been employed, diverted, or diminished, for 
the purpose of partially carrying on this trade ; and 
that while it has been shut um^om the British 
merchant in general, and unus«n)y the Company 
itself, it has been open to persons, mediately or 
inunediately connected with, or acting for, great 
Bast India Proprietors ; and it is said to be noto- 
rious, that men concerned in this very trade, this 
very, competition, so loudly coniplained of, and 
alluded to by the letters of the Marquis Cornwal- 
lis, have found their way into the Birectiqn. 

It may be captiously replied, indeed, that 
Creat Britain does in reality take the lead in 
reaping the full advantage of its own discoveries, 
in as la. as it may be presumed that the imonopQly 
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of the East India Company is itself a national 
benefit, and that the nation mediately^ through 
that monopoly, derives the full benefit the line of 
trade pointed out is capable of yielding. It may 
be further alleged, on the part of the Company^ 
that it does not cast its charter in the way of any 
beneficial trade that might result from national 
discoveries in the North and South Pacific, since a 
free navigation of those oceans is not pretended by 
them to be excluded by their charter. 

Such shameless fallacy of reasoning is un- 
tempered even by pretensions to credence, or to 
common sense. If the Company, as has been 
previously observed, had embarked in, much less 
had it exhausted this trade, then such reason- 
ing might have been entertained by well poised 
minds ; but if the united voice of the whole free 
commerce of these dominions be loud in soliciting, 
ut the hands of Parliament, a modification of the 
monopply of the China trade, in which is, of course, 
intended to be included a trade w'ith all that part of 
the iuteimediate^llllllll^ntinGnt, and also with those 
islands untouched at, and probably unthought of, 
by the Company, what of reason, justice, policy, 
or duty, may be alleged for denying that modifica^ 
tion ? It is a course of trade the Company have 
neither, used, nor are capable of using ; and which 
was unknown to exist until long after this damning 
charter of present exclusion existed. And as to 
the Company’s denial that they clog, or inter- 
pose in, the national discoveries in f he North and 
South Pacific, it may be replied, that if it shall be 
made appear that those discoveries arc only to be 
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rendered beneficial to British commerce in general, 
by the trade to China and India being thrown open, 
under advised but very distinct regulation from 
that heretofore adojded; and if it shall also be 
made appear that those discoveries are not, or 
that they cannot be made beneficial, by reason that 
the charter cuts oft* or excludes the only markets that 
would, in all probability, make them so, the posi - 
tion that the monopoly of the Company renders 
abortive those national enterprizes and discoveries, 
is clear, and incapable of contradiction. 

But a time at length arrives w4ien the 
question of renewal of the Company’s cha rter is to 
be entertained in Parliament : the merchant, how- 
ever, finds the gleam of light, visible at the 
end of this long galleiy of darkness, diminishing 
instead of enlargingas the end is approached; and 
that influence sufficient exists to close his views 
of a beneficial commerce to China for ever. He 
finds that Government, through its organs. Lords 
Melville and Buckinghamshire, yield, surrender, 
and give up all claim on the of the public to 
participation in the China trade. 

Will the Parliament, as arbiter between the 
country and this member of it, the Bast India 
Company, sanction so mighty and unrecompensed 
a cession 6f national and commercial objects ? 
Will Parliament' endure a dereliction of those un- 
doubted aind inhereht rights ? A dereliction of the 
worst species, since at one sweep it takes away 
every thing from the well-founded hopes of the 
British merchant, gives nothing to the Company 
in its corporate capacity, but nurtures those seeds 
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of rapacity and corruption in its agents, which are to 
grow up, overshadow, and at length destroy it. 

It may be repeated, that the British mer> 
chant has an unalienable right to national com- 
mercial objects; and Parliament, all powerful as 
it is, and constitutionally ought to be holden to be, 
will not lend itself to assist in squandering upon 
a chosen few, those objects which every British 
subject has an indefeazible right to consider as his 
own — a right not to be wrenched from him by the 
uuliueal hapd now uplifted against him. 

Let it be again asked, if all the commer- 
cial advantages to be derived from the discoveries 
of ’Captain Cooky and his immediate coadjutors 
and successors ; extended by Captains Portlock, 
Dixon, Colnett,and|!>uncan, the captains employed 
in the licenced ships, fitted uut for the China and 
north-west coast fur-trade by ]M[r. Btches; still 
further extended and confirmed by Captain Van- 
couver, are not national, wherefore it happens 
that the name of Captain Cook, and those of this 
succession of ^d respectable mariners, have 
been heard any where but in Leadenhall-street ? 
Was it for this Company that the discovery of a 
north-west passage to China became a naljonal 
nbject, and that EQs present Majesty’s views .were 
unceasingly directed to the ascertainment of the 
existence of that passage or not ? Was it for this 
Company that the followir^ daus^ was- inserted 
in Captain Cook’s instructions, sigpaedby the then 
l^rds of the Admiralty, on his last voyage ? 

** At whatever^ places you may touch in the 
I* course of your voyage, where ac9tapate obimrva- 
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tions of the nature hereafter mentioned have not 
already been made, you are, as far as your time 
** will allow, very carefully to observe the true situa- 
** tion of such places, both in latitude and longitude; 
** the vAriation of the needle; bearing* of headlands ; 

height, direction, and course of the tides and cur- 
** rents ; depths and sounding's of the sea ; shoals, 
rocks, &c. find also to survey, make charts, and 
take views of such bays, harbours, and different 
parts of the coast, and to make such notations 
thereon as may be useful cither to nd^igation or 
commerce. You are also carefully to observe the 
nature of the soil, and the produce thereof ; ,the 
animals and fowls that inhabit or frequent it ; the 
fishes that are to be found in the rivers or upon 
the coast, and in what plenty ; and, in case there 
are any peculiar to ^uch places, to describe them 
as minutely, and make as accurate drawings of 
** them as you can ; and if you find any metals, mine- 
rals, or valuable stones, or any extraneous fossils, 
‘‘ you are to bring home specimens of each ; as also 
of the seeds of such trees, shrubH^lants, fruits, 
** and grains, peculiar, to those places, as you maybe 
able to collect, and to transmit them to our Secre- 
tary, that proper examination and experiments 
may be made of them. You are likewise to observd 
the genius, temper, disposition, and number of 
the native inhabitants, where, you find any ; and 
endeavour, all proper means, to cultivate a 
friendidiip with them ; making them presents of 
such trmke^^iui you may have on board, andthoy 
may like b|^t ; inviting them to teaffic, and 
^ shewing tm^ every kind of - civility and regard j 
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“ but taking care, nevertheless, not to suflfepyourself 
“ to be surprised by them, but to be always on your 
“ guard against accidents.” 

As a preliminary g^und for the interference 
of Government in behalf of the Company, it ought: 
at least be made appear that the Indian and Chi-' 
nese trades are prosecuted to the utmost extension 
they are capable of but, indepentAitly of the 
mere geographical line, which it is imagined 
not even all the commercial ability of Great 
Britain, flo>^ing along that line only, would be 
capable of occupying. Viscount Yalentia has sug- 
gested several new objects of a beneficial trade 
within the limits of their charter neglected by 
the Company, and consequently wholly lost to 
Great Britain ; and if- the Company do not, pr 
cannot, fully embrace these objects. Govern*^ 
ment will scarcely be prevailed iqton to assist 
in excluding those who •eoill and ' can embrace 
them. 

But a stronger ground yet renutins to be 
alleged for -a frdb trade, independently of their 
charter. The Government fonnally stands pledged 
to the public, and for many years past has Morbd 
so pledged, to <^n, or essentially and beneficially 
to facilitate, every description of trade within Bie 
geo^aphical limits,' or widliu the iq>ii4t and mean- 
ing of the charter. Go'vemineilt itself has prompted 
the free commercial body of the empk'e to claim 
all the benefits to be denved from these disco- 
veries ; it has emphatically held out to diat body a 
most decidedly constructive assurance, dpd Its just 

E 
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and reasonable anticipation of those general be- 
nefits H'ill not, and ought not to be frustrated. 

For in the introduction prefixed to an ofiS- 
cial publication of Captain Cook’s Voyage, per- 
fomoied in the years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 
1780, the author of that introduction, writing, it 
should be remembered, under the avowed sanction, 
and in the flhploy of GoveAiment, thus expresses 
himself Fvery nation that sends a ship to sea 
will partake of the benefit ; but Great Britain her- 
rself, whose commerce is boundless, ihust take the 
lead in reaping' the full advantage of her own dis- 
coveries. 

** In consequence of all these varions im> 
*• provements, lessening the apprehensions of en- 
** gfag^ng in long voyages, may we not reasonably 
indulge the pleasing hope, that firesh branches 
" of commerce may, even in our own time, be at- 
** tempted .and successfully carried on ? ’ Our hardy 
M • adventurers in the whale fishery have already 
** found their way, within these few years, into 
** the South Atlantic ; and who Itnows what fresh 
** sources of commerce may still be opened, if the 
** Inspect of gain can be added to keep alive the 
** qpirit of eirterprize? If the situation of Great 
** Britain be too remote, other trading nations -will 
«« assuredly avail themselves of our discoveries. 
** We may soon expect to hear that the Russians, 
" ' now inshrimted by us where to find the American 
** continent^ have extended their voyages from the 
** Fox Islands to Cook's River and Prince Wil- 
“ And if SpM* itself should not 
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be tempted to trade from its most, northern 
Blexican ports, by the fresh mine of wealth dis- 
covered in the furs of King Geoige’s Sound, 
** which they may transport in their Manilla ships, 
as a favourite commodity for the Chinese mar-* 
'' ket, that market may probably be supplied by 
** a direct trade to America, from Canton itself, 
with those valuable articles which |j^e inhabi- 
‘‘ tants of China have hitherto received only by 
the tedious and expensive circuit of Kamschatka 
and Kiatcht^. 

These and many other commercial im-* 
“ provements may reasonably be expected to result 
froin .the British discoveries, even in our own 
** times; but if we look forward .to future ages, 
and to future changes in the history of com- 
merce, by recollecting its various past revolu- 
** tions and migrations, we may.be allowed to 
** please ourselves with the idea of ^its finding its 
** way at last throughout the extent of the regions 
with which our voyages have opened^ an inter- 
** course; and there will be abundant reason to 
subscribe to Captain Cook’s observation with 
" regard to New Zealand, which ^may' be applied 
** to other tracts of land explored, by him, that 
* although they be far remote from the presold 
** trading world, we can by no means tell. what use 
future ages may make of the discoveries .made 
by the present*.’ In this point of viiw, sutely 
the utility of the late voyages must s^tand con-f 
fessed.” 

• “ Couk’s Voyage, Vol# 1. psge 92 ** 

E 2 
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iiectn^ng to this official, this national do- 
cdment. Government cannot intend the commercial 
body of Great Britain to be still excluded the 
great objects, by that document so fully deline-* 
acted ; and therefore it cannot intend the perpe- 
tuity of the Bast India Company*s charter. The 
Imigoage, it may be repeated, so held by the 
0irverhm|||it in 1784, is utterly incompatible with, 
and conlxadictofy of tlie language of assent now 
.held on the part of Government, at the present 
period, relative to the continuance ,of a close and 
unmodified monopidy of the China trade; whether 
wisely^ justly, or in good faith or not, it will be 
for the wisdom of Government to re-consider, and 
for parliament to determine. 

Captain Cook was not a mere navigator; 
Shore- nras something else about him besides a 
oapabHity of distinguishing* wdh a sailor^s ken, 
a promohtQary , or a reef of rocks ; that, as a sea- 
man, he thoroughly conij^ehaided, and was prac- 
tically ae<;^ainted with, all the immediate and re- 
hdive duties of diat difficult character is the least 
of his fWaise, heoaose there are thousfuids in the 
sanric» wh<v with him, may <daim to be dtstin- 
gedshed for hn equal knowledge of those dutijes; 
bat; to the practical acquirements of an es^erienoed 
eommander, he added the fiur extended views of an 
•hie theorist in'bommercial'specalatien, and these 
ot^doolrfoil to beadopted by the offic^ who ac* 
. Map rallied Min in Ms - sevoal voyages. Captain 
Kinjg, who, on the deaths of Captains Cocd^-aiid. 
Clerk, in the course of the last voyage, became 
coiqmander of -foie Hiscovei^^ one of* the vessdb 
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engaged in last expedition to the Nortii Pacific, 
and who wrote the account of that voyaipe, tiins 
expresses himself. ** The rage with which onr sea* 
** men were possessed to return to Cook’s Riv^,' 
** and, bny another cargo of skins, to make- their 
fortunes, at one time was not far short of mu* 
** tiny ; and I must own I could not help indid^ 
** ing myself in a project, which the disapp<^t* 
** ment we had sufiered, in being obliged to leave 
** the Japanese Archipelago, and the northern 
** coast of China unexplored, first suggested^ and, 
** by what I conceived, that object might still be 
" happily accomplished through means of the East 
^ India Company, not only without expence, but 
** even with the prospect of very considerable ad- 
" vantages. Though the situation of afiihirs at 
" home, or perhaps greater 'difficulties in the exe« 
" cution of my scheme than 1 had foreseen, have 
** hitherto prevented its being carried into effect, 
** yet, as 1 find the plan in my journal, and still 
** retain my partiality for it, I hope it will hot be 
^ entirely foreign to the nature of this work, if .1 
** beg leave to insert it here. 

** 1 propose, thra, that the Company’s China 
•* ships should carry an additional eomplottient of 
•• men each, making in idl one hundred. Two vcs-. 
** sels, one of two huhdi^, and the other of one hon^ 
** dred and fifty tons, might, I w:as told,;;^th proper 
** notice, be readily purchased at Canton : and as. 
** victualling is hot deare): there than in Europe, 
** I calculate that they might be' completdy fitted 
*•„ out for sea with a year’s pay and provisions for 
** six thousand pounds, including - the pnrebase. 
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“ The expence of the necessary articles for barter is 
scarcely worth mentioning'. I would by all means 
** recommend that each ship should have five tons 
of unwrought iron, a forge, and an expert smith, 
“ 'with a journeyman and apprentice, who might 
** be ^eady to forge such tools as it should appear 
“ the Indians were most desirous of. For, though 
** six of the finest skins, purchased by us, were got 
“ for a dozen large green glass beads, yet it is well 
** known, that the fancy of these people for articles 
of ornament is exceedingly caprimous, and that 
** iron is the only sure commodity for their market. 
** To this might be added a few gross of large 
“ pointed case knives, some bales of coarse woollen 
cloth, {linen they would not accept of from us,) 
and a barrel or two of copper and glass trinkets. 
‘i I have here proposed two ships, not only for the 
** greater security of the expedition, but because 
“ 1 think single ships ought never to be sent out 
“ on discoveries : for where risks are to be run, 
** and doubtful and hazardous experiments tried, 
“ ijt cannot be expected that single ships should 
venture so far as where there is some security 
“ providfd against an untoward accident. 

The vessels being now ready for sea, 'will 
“ s£^il wi& the first ^ouih-westerly Monsoon, which. 
« generally sets in about the beginning of April. 
“ .MTitb th^ wind they 'will steer to the northward, 
aloi^ the coast of China, beginning a more 
aiC^rate survey from the mouth ‘of the river 
SPyana, or the Nankin river, in latitude thirty 
« degr ej^ |r^ich I befieve is the utmost Ihnit of 
** this'cpfust hithartd visited by Furopean ships. 



“ As the extent of that deep g^lf, called Whang 
“ Hay, or the yellow sea, is at present tuiknowh, 
“ it must be left to the discretion of the commander 
to proceed up it as far as he may judge prudent; 
^ but he must be cautious not to entangle himself 
** too far in it, lest he should want time for the . 
“ prosecution of the remaining part of his enter- 
** prize. The same discretion must be Used, when 
** he arrives in the straits of Tessoi, with respect 
** to the islands of Jeso, which, if the wind and 
** weather be fevourable, he will not lose the oppor- 
** tunity of exploring.-— Having proceeded to tha 
** latitude of fifty-one degrees forty minutes, where 
** he will make the southernmost point of the 
island of Sagaleen, beyond which the sea of 
Okotzk is sufficiently known, he will steer to 
the southward, probably in the beginning of 
June, and endeavour to fall in with the southern- 
" most of the Kurile islands. Ooroop or Nadeeg- 
sda, according to the accounts of the Russians, 
will furnish the ships with a good harbour, where 
they may wood and water, and take in such 
" other refreshments as the* place inay afford. 
" Toward the end of June, they will shape their 
** course for the Shumma^ns, and from thence to 
** Cook’s river, purchasing, as they proceed, as 
many ckins as they are able, without losing too 
much time, since they ought to steer again to 
** the south-ward, and trace' tfie eoaiV- with' great 
** accuracy from die latitude of fifiy-six to fifty 
" degrees, the space from which we were driven 
" out of sight of land by contrary winds,' It should 
** here be remarked, that I consider tha purchase 



** of skins, in this expedition, merely as a secondary 
“ object for defraying the expence ; and it cannot 
be doubted, from our experience in the present 
« voyage, that two hundred and fifty skins, worth 
-** one hundred dollars each, may be procured 
" without any loss of time, especially as it is pro- 
** bable they will be met with along the coast to the 
(i»outhward. of Cook’s river. 

** leaving spent three months on the coast 
** of America, they will set out on their return to 
** China early in the month of October, avoiding, 
** in their route, as much as possible, the tracks of 
** former navigators. I have only now to add, 
« foat if the for trade should become a fixed obr 
Ject of Indian coipmerce, frequent opportunities 
will occur of completing whatever may be left 
unfinished, in the voyage of which 1 have here 
ventured to delineate the outlines.” 

The. reader will not fail to be struck with 

this truly magnificent sketch of what British ener^ 
had they been allowed to unfold and display 
themselves, might have rendered their own ; that 
body qf to whom it was dedicated, however, 

did nothing 1 their inability, or their apathy, might 
occasion national regret, that a prospect so stu* 
pendous, so fertile in conwercial advantages of 
tbc: first order, should not oply be, beheld by them 
wji1%,an averted eye,, but tk^ the vision of every 
odier ipqu dij^cted towards.it fmd who might desire 
to trefud the teemmg fields hamma^ably stretched 
ou tbepeeih him, shqul^ through the blear illusions 
of the become blighted oi; destroyed. 

The foctoi^i .serTMlfotjCmd eg^ts uf thf Coittpahy> 
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whose good faith was pretended td be guarantied^ 
were the very men who rendered abortive, ' at 
least in British hands, every rational effort made 
to give effect to these great and national promises 
of solid commercial advantages* 

It is most especially worth remarking, that 
the Company’s exclusive China trade, injured in 
many important respects in the manner the letters 
of the Noble Marquis shew it to have been injured, 
is now attempted to be fortified by an assertion on 
the pai-t of the Company, that the British private, 
trade to China, for many years past, has not been 
a profitable one to those embarked in it ; and that 
the d^portunities of tonnage offered to those willing 
to embark in it have, by reason of the unprofita- 
bleness, not been embraced. 

The facts and documents adduced on the 
present occasion, however, clear away the pesti- 
ferous fog thus spit out by the authors of these as- 
sertions. The private trade to China, it may be pre- 
sumed, is their own ; it is to be presumed they in-’ 
tend it shall reinuin their own; and they think th^ 
cannot better clothe their illusions in a semblance- 
of reality, than by a bold and even proved as^ 
sertion, that the private trade to China for a series 
of years past has been a losing one. 

How slumld it be otherwise, when eutmsted 
to their fostering hand ? A vulture |nr6tectmg a 
lamb indeed! Has it been enqmred# these wit- 
nesses on the part of the Company, what fortunes 
themselves have nrafie, and: how ? Let Messrs. - 
***** and^**^» and^^*** aad^**** 
all now in flngland, he examine^ on oath. ZiOt^ 
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Mr. * * be requested to descend from the 
directorial chair, and explain the affair of the ship 
Ixiudoon, »tia« ** the Imperial Eagle, from Ostend!” 
Let the connection with Mr. John Heniy Cox, 
named in the letter of the Noble Marquis, be ex- 
plained. Let them explain what they are well 
s^ie to explain, and ought to be made explain, 
and then still less plausibly may it be insisted, that 
the trade to China remain under the absolute ccn- 
troul of the Company. 

Before the Company, as well as elsewhere, 
some men, not wholly strangers to the China trade, 
have already been arraigned : it is said they were 
made to understand, that their quitting C^hina 
would not be objected to; but there is good reason 
for imagining that this hint operated on the name 
only. The private trade to China has been a losing 
one ; and it is little doubtful, tliat if it be to be 
r^^lated, as ii is called, by the agents, factors, 
and servants of the Company, it miut continue to 
be a losing one. 

Had the Messrs. Etches been allowed to 
reap the field they had so spiritedly attempted to 
cultivate under the auspices of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, the harvest of the labour would have 
been -England’s o^y ; not America’s, Russia’s, 
nor any other power’s on earth. 'At the period of 
Messrs.. Etches’ expedition, Russia, with whom, 
.exclnsivjQ^,$thfr China fur-trade had been long 
caxried.on, but in a inode different in all its de- 
tails from that purposed to have, been established 
according Ita the plan of Captain King, was at 
war with Cfama, and so contmued: to be for the 
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space -of eight years, viz. from 1784 to 1793.' ®be 
immense consumption, not of China only^ but aim 
of Corea and Japbn, and their dependencies, Eng- 
land might have wholly or veiy largely supplied; for, 
encouraged by the well-measured plans of Messrs. • 
Etches (had not the foulest means been adopted to 
frustrate them), English capital would have been 
embarked in any amount requisite to realize an . 
opportunity of extensively benefiting by that war. 
The agents, factors, and servants of the Company^ 
embarked«in the trade, but working as they were 
with stolen tools, and under no character that they 
dared avow, though in habitual violations of their 
duty ** omnia audax perpetif^ could not be ima- 
gined to have concentrated within their own facul- 
ties those of the great British commercial body. 

That the Russian and Chinese war existed 
during the period stated, and that such war parti* 
cularly suspended the Russian fur-trade, is natter 
of history, and will also be evident by referring, to 
Nos. V. and VI. Appendix. 

Copies of the documents referred to by 
these affidavits, in Russ, are in the author’s pQS« 
session, and’ they may be inspected by those who 
are conversant in that language. 

It should also: be observed, that the fur- 
trade being carried on in a very limited degpree by 
''the agents, servants, and factors of the East India 
Company, and by their conduct to^tuflordiv those em- 
barked in it, British capital was diverted or with- 
drawn from it; and, with the exception of the 
share those agents, servants; and factors, still con- 
trived that trade ceased to be a 
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ob|ect : and on the conclusion of the war 
b ofwwan Russia and China, with all the superadded 
ndiraatagfes that 1Briihh‘ ttantica}' akill and ability 
|mm 1 oxigittated and supplied, the trade in skins 
similar to those collected on the north-west coast 
of Anaerica, was ag^n taken up by Russia. It 
nuy be observed, that the principal establishment 
of this power is at Port Rtches, on this coast; and 
thus streams which, skilfully conducted, might have 
fertilized an empire wholly British, were left to 
flow ovei* and enrich an alien or a forbidden soil. 

The Bast India Company has complained, 
tiiat its ** caK has been deeply injured by prqu- 

di^e, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and, of 
** -late, by unfair representations, canvass, and inti- 
“ 'midation;”* but while it appears justly to ap- 
pi^end an efficient Government, uninfluenced by 
insulated views and disdaining the selfish reci- 
procity of support which narrow statesmen may 
havd thought necessary to promote their mea- 
sures, the Company ‘seems unwilling to number and 
array its greatest and most formidable enemies,-^ 
increasing Knowledge, Truth, Justice, and Com- 
mon Sense. 

* See Beaolttnoas 5th M»y, ISIS, poblidted in the new** 
papers. 


ATtmUT^ 
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Appendix^ No. 1. 

The Clauses contained in a licmce from the Bast 
India Company, referred to pa. 23, ante* 

The Licence is in the form of an Indenture, which, 
after stating the parties* names, recites as follows : 
— ** Whereas tihe said United Company, hy vii^e 
of sundiy charters and acts of parliament, are ep- 
titled to the sole and exdiusiTe trade,- and the .sole 
and exclusive privilege of going to and firequeming 
the East Indies, and the eomitries and parts of 
Asia and Africa, and all islands, ports, havens, 
<nties, creeks, towns, and places of Asia, .jjlirica, 
and America, or any of them, beyond the Cape 
of Bona Esperenza to the. Straits of Magellan, 
where any trade or traffic of merchandize ..hnth 
be^, is, or may be used or had; and no person or 
persons whatever, being a British subject or sub* 
jects, can lawfully go to or frequent trade or traffic 
to or in the places aforesaid, or any or either of 
thmn, without the licence and authority of the said 
United Company: And whereas the saidflr--(the 
paHiaft* wbnm tlioliceuce was granted)—. 
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' have fonned a design .to engage in an adventure to 
the n(Mrth-west coast of America^ and there to settle 
small factories, tor the purpose of. purchasing and 
procuring tors, and such other goods, the produce 
of toat country, as may be sold and disposed of at 
the places hereinafter particularly mentioned, with- 
in the limits of the said United Company’s trade 
and privilege; and have applied to the said* United 
Company, and requested licence and permission 
to tarry on the said trade, in such, manner as that 
the- same may not interfere with or prejudice the 
said United Company, in the trade or traffic car- 
ried on, or to be carried on and^nsed by ffiem : And 
wfa^as the said adventure hath been under Vhe 
tonsideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
.same being approved by them, and it being 
eatteemed to be of importance to this kingdom to 
endeavour to o^pea and establish such , a trade, it 
hathheen recommended to the said United Com- 
pany by His Majesty’s Ministers to licence, coun- 
tenance, and encourage the same; and thereupon 
the said United Company hath agreed to licence 
and authorize, such trade, under, and subject to, 
such conditions and restrictions as hereafter are 
also mentioned.” The Indenture then witnessOth; 

that tor the purpose of encour^png and ptomoting 
the* said undertaking, the said United Company 
^ve and grant unto toe partie8.,and their tgeids^ 
fidl'iSfd free licence, power, and authority, to pro-, 
ceed one vqyage with tht shiptt See, to the 
Isles of Japan, and other placea to the northward 
thereof, 'with cargoes of tors and other goods, toe 
pTbi|fiee ,of toe north-west coast of and to. 
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dispose of such goods by sale or barter at the said' 
Isles of Japan, or other places to the northward' 
thereof; and in case such: goods catuiot be disposed 
of there, then with free liberty to explore and dis*' 
pose of the said goods along the coast of Corea^'in 
tlieir way down to Canton ; and, finally, to proceed to 
the port of Canton, in the empire of China, and there 
put themselves under the directions of the suprtt**: 
cargoes and agents of the said United Company,, and 
afterwards return to Uurope.” The parties are then 
made to covenant, that ** in case die (goods} cannot - 
be disposed of at the Japanese Islands, or to the 
northward thereof, then that they shall trade witih - 
the said ships, and endeavour to dispose of the said 
goods on the coast of Corea, in their way down 'to 
Canton ; and as soon as the said ships, respectively; 
shall have finished their trade at the Japanese ' 
Islands or other places to the northward thereoi^ * 
or on the coast of Corea, they shall go direedy to" 
Canton in China, and there submit and demeah 
themselves agreeably to such orders and instruc- 
tions as they shall receive from the said United 
Company’s supra-cargoes ; and that the st^ra-', 
cargfocs and agents of the parties,, and the com-,: 
manders of the said ships, respectively, shall fordu ' 
with after their arrival at Canton aforessdd, deliver > 
to the supra-cargoes of the said United Company,' 
an account in writing of all the goods- or nioney ; 
obtained by them, or any of them, byituater or- side ' 
at the Japanese Island# or the places to the north- ; 
ward thereof,, or on the coast. of Corea; and of.all : 
American aqd £onopean goods; if any remaining,' 
nndispos^^t^P a]i^«vdso,a>f alt - the stores' and;* 



belonging to the said ships, respectively ; and also 
tHat^l money received at the Japanese Islands or 
other parts to the northward thereof, or on the coast 
of Corea, for the furs and other goods procured on 
the north-west coast of America, sold at such places, 
idiaU be paid into the said United Company’s trea- 
stiry at Canton, for bills of exchange, as hereinafter 
is mentioned ; ■ and with respect to furs and other 
American goods reniaining unsold when the said 
ships idiall arrive at Canton, the same shail be 
ofiered to the snpra-caigoes of the ’said United 
Company, at a fair price, and if the said supra- 
oaigfoes cannot or shall not see proper to agree for 
the pnrciiase thereof, then such of them as ^all be 
pfOper for sale at China shall be. deliverod-to the 
said rapra-cai^oes, . to be sold by them, on the ous- 
fiwia^ eommissinn, j»n account of the parties, and 
the moBoy arishag therefrom ^aU be pmd into the 
said United^, Company's heasury, for bills of ex- 
change as aforesaid; and in reiq>ect to- such of the 
said goods as diall be more proper for sale in India, 
the same shall be sent and consigned, as tltere dhall 
jbe an opportunity, by returning ships, to the. gpver- 
nocsendiCpuneib of some or one of the said United 
CfnnpanyVpineddc^gBS Hi India, to be sold thei», 
oar the customa^cQ«0l^ssions of each -presidency, 
eV aeopnnt.ef t^ygcsons- concern^ '.y the said 
.a>dlBes^»e»-andj%^y p b^tecethsee»rf remitted 


JhS{Sh^flan4,i4dpoi;gh^a.siji^ ii;^iit«i^|^ompany*s 
biUo .pf-OKe^mngo; 
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shall be sold or disposed of at any place or places 
within the limits of the said United Company’s 
trade ; and if the persons concerned in the said 
adventure, or their supra-cargoes or agents, shall 
refuse to sell and dispose of their American goods, 
except Airs, which shall not be left at China, which 
may be brought home ; and goods obtained by 
barter, in manner aforesaid: then the licence of 
the said ships, respectively, to remain within the' 
said Company’s limits, shall cease; and the said 
United Company shall not be obliged to load thein 
home; and the said ships shall forthvrith return to 
Uurope, and deliver the said goods into the said 
United Company’s warehouses, to be sold at the said 
United Company’s sales, and one hidf part of the 
nett produce of such sale diiall be kept and retailed 
by the said United Company for their own use,- and 
the other half thereof shall be paid to the patties ; 
and if the persons concerned in the said adventure, 
or the masters and the commanders of the said 
riiips, shall refuse or neglect to return to Uurope 
with the said g^ods, or on arrival shall not deliver 
the same and every part thereof to the said United 
Company to be sold as aforesaid, then and itt either 
of the said cases, the partie# shall forfeit and pay 
to the said United Company the sum of ^5000 
for every such refusal and ticglect : And also, that 
before the said ships dialt prooc^ on the said 
voyage, therein be ^i^vei^ to tha said Com> 
panya trao and exact listof aU pbnoiW' concerned 
in Ike said adventure, subscribed by themselves 
re^ettively, end also of the agents sent ou^|n the 
■aid admll^, 'and' of the coumuifiders,> Incets, 
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and seamen, and all other persons employed there- 
in and in the said ships ; and also that, within 
a^en days next after the arrival of the said ships 
m the port of London, or within fourteen days 
aft^* their arrival in any other port of this king- 
^ni, on their return voyage, or the return of any 
other ship or ships returning home in their places, 
the masters and commanders of the said ships, re- 
spectively, shall deliver to- the said United Com- 
panjf the original and true journals and log-books 
of Ae said ships, which shall contain l^he accounts 
4 >{ idl the said ships* proceeding's, from the time of 
l^ir departure from Europe to the time of Aheir 
arrival in Great Britain, for the perusal and in- 
spection of Ae said United Company ; but the 
contents thereof are^ not to be disclosed or made 
public, exc^t to €k>vemment, without the consent 
of the parties eoncemed in the said adventure; 
and in ease they should' refuse or neglect to deliver 
Ae said journal .andlogp-books, the parties shall 
forfeit and pay to Ae said United Company Ae 
sum of ^2000.*** 

Then folldws this Covenant on the Part of Ae - 
Company. 

And'Ae 'said United Company do for them- 
selved^d their successdis covenant, promise, and 
agree ?to' and ^with Ae' parties. That*, in case , any- 
g»edr shall foe'delivered'io the- said- United Com- 
pany's -sni^a-CBigoes at CatftolH'* assig^md A bo 
sold teyhenl^urstumt to Ae covenants«t|nid agree- • 
inentKlPdpnntidf Aeh and in -iraehx oiieif<4he said 
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Unitjed Company shall be answerable for the said 
supra-cargoes duly accounting for the SAiif 
GOODS and also, that in case any goods belonging*' 
to the said adventure shall be sent to any or eitb^ 
of the said United Company’s presidencies in 
India, to be sold on commission as aforesaid, ti» 
said United Company shall be answerable for the‘ 
governors and council who shall receive the same, 
that they shall duly account for the said 
GOODS, and pay the money arising from the same- 
into the said United Company’s treasury at sw^ 
presidency. 


Appendix, No. II.>— Beferred to pa. ante. 

Letter from Marquis Cornwallis addressed to Henry 
Browne, Esq. &c. Supsa-oargo, at Canton. 

In addition to the Letter from the Board, 
1 am under the necessity of stating to you, that 
some of the most respectable merchants of this 
place have represented to me, that they have vem 
ceived great complaints from their agents, of the 
obstruction they have met M'ith in their mercantile 
adventures at Canton. 1 am extremely unwilling 
to give credit to a r<|port so uyuripus te private 
characters, and if well-fbunded, so destructiTe to 
the interests of the Company. But they have ven- 
thr^ td assi^, that some of the truprarcm^oes 
have mtgaged in jWvate Trade, which they 
can^ 'ou^unddr name of Mr. CoE, a fre« w- 



chant; and in many instances make use of their 
influence to force private traders to buy and sell 
their opium, and other commodities, upon disad« 
vantageous t^rms. It is with reluctance I com- 
mence my correi^ondence with you on an unplea- 
s^t subject; but I feel myself called upon to make 
further en<piiries here, on arrival of'the remaining 
ships of the season ; and I trust on your part you 
will, give the matter a thorough investigation-. I 
have thought it necessary to mention the subject in 
the'last'dispatches to the Court of Directors ; but 
can assure you, with great truth, that it would give 
me the greatest pleasure to be convinced thftt my 
aj^^hensiohs for the general interest of the Com- 
pany, .and particularly for that branch of trade of 
l^is.couhl^ 'Which is Carried bn wiiflt great hazard 
an^^s by ^ np meana flouiidiing, have been without 
foiindatioti,", '' ' 

i^Signed) C/OBirwni<x.is. 

5th Jfsn. 17«7- 


' Append!^, No. III.— Referred to pa, 23, ante. 

Detter ftwm M aripiis Cornwallis, Charles Stewart, 
Esq. and J. ^hore. Esq. (now Lord Teign- 
..mou^), addressed tb Hbniy Browne, 'Chirf 
. SnpraMcargo, at Canton. 

Sensible of flie advantage the Pqmpftny 
mus^enve by their exports to China’s being eyi- 
we (hall use our utmost exertions to supply 



you with «very aid that the resoiirces of Bengal 
will admit : but we shall fail in our endeavours to 
do this, unless the merchants of India trading to 
China receive every support from you. We have 
hoard, though from private authority, that many 
obstructions are experienced by merchants and 
owners of private ships trading to Canton, of so 
discouraging a nature, that it is to be apprehended 
that t b's source of your supplies will be totally lost, 
unless the^ influence through which these obstruc- 
tions arise be speedily and effectually removed. 
The consequence to the Company, if such were the 
case, is too obvious to§ need a comment the loss 
of revenue to our settlements, by the non-export of 
their commodities— the loss of supplies to China, 
by the amount of such exports being withheld from 
you : for it is not posmble to expect, that the East 
India Company can be enabled to fnmidi, annu- 
ally, supplies in specie equal to your wants ; nor 
can there he any other diode of fumisWng your 
treasury, than by the commodities of India being 
sold in China; but this trade cankot bb carried 

ON UNDER A COMPETITION WITH THE COMPANY’S 

agents there* 

(Signed) Cornwallis. 

Chas. Stewart. 

J. SHQjOE. 

Port WaiisBB, 89th Jw». 1787. 


jgpondixr 
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Appendix, No. IV. 

Note from George Rose, Esq. to Mr. Richard' 
C adman Etches, referred to p. 37. 

Mr. Rose presents his compliments to Mr. 
Etches, and congratulates very him heartily on the 
accounts he has received of the arrival of the two 
ships in China. — ^Mr. Rose will be rejoiced to 
** hear the adventure turns out as advantageously 
^ as the adventurers originally expected, whose 
** exertions deserved such a return. 

** Treasury, May 1, 1787/' \ 


Appendix, No. V* 

Affidavit of the Deponent, Joseph Fawell, referred 
to pa. 59, an^e, 

Joseph Fawell, of tho .citj of St. Peters* 
hurgh, merchant, m^eth oath aii4 saith, that tho 
paper marked No. t, hereunto annexed* is & copy 
of an extract recently made from tfie archives 
of the Senate of this city, and was made at the 
request and application of this deponent. And 
this deponent fuHher saith, that the printed paper 
marked No. 2, hereunto also annexed, was also' 
obtained lately from the above-mentioned archives, 
and is a public Ukase or order, according to the 
Russian laws, by which the people are informed 
of all public new laws, orders, or regulations. And 
this deponent further saith* that by the said annexed 
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paper, marked No. 1, the market of Kiatka and of* 
other frontier places was ordered to be shut up, and 
all commercial intercourse between the subjects of 
Russia and China was prohibited in August, 1785; 
and by the annexed paper marked No- 2, dated^ 
the 22d day of April, 1702, the commerce and 
friendly intercourse between the subjects of Russia 
and China was restored. And this deponent lastly 
says, he believes the above documents to be 
and true. 

(Signed) Joseph Fa well. 

Sworn before me this 
.^^j-thlday of Jan. 1802, * 

L. K. put 9 A. M. Chaplain to tho 
British Factory in St. Pet^rsburgju 

.Witness, WiUiain Wilby> 


Appendix^* No, 

Affidavit of Deponent, referred to 

‘ ' pa. 69, ante^ 

Joseph Fawell, of the city of St. Peters^ 
bnrgb, merchant, maketh oath and saith, that the 
paper hereunto annexed, marked' 1, Was ex- 
txacted, on his application, from the archives of 
the custom-house of St. Petersbmrgh, and was 
made and delivered to him by Clexey TrafiUoff; 
the secretary in that department, and contains an 
aeoount of some furs or skins which had beei¥for- 
warded to the market at Kiatka, in the yearsMSS. 
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1784, And 1785, at wMch last period the trade 
and commerce between the Chinese and Russians 
ceased; that in 1792 the commerce and inter- 
course between the two nations being again opened 
and restored, the said papers contain a farther 
account of some furs and skins which had been 
forwarded to the market at Kiatka, in 1792, 1793, 
and 1794; but this deponent further saith, that the 
said annexed account, as he is infcHrmed and be- 
lieves, contains a very small proportion of the skins 
and furs employed in the trade to the Chinese 
firohtier;' for it contains only an account of those 
or fiirs for which certificates were gfranted 
,ojii passing the Chinese frontier, to entitle the 
ojjmws 'to a drawback at the custom-house of St. 
i^et^ibj^rgfe, and that a great proportion pass the 
frontier without any certificnt)er whatever ; and also 
that a gr^^part. df the goods Unemployed in that 
commerce 'are forwaided from other 

ports' direct to Moscow,/ and join the caravans 
there. this deponent fhrther saith, that the 

paper hereSato annexed, min'ked Tl'o. .2, wm de- 
livered to him by Mr. Williun Dot^ht^^ whb'has 
been concerned in a very extensive contlnerce be- 
tween Moscow and Kiatka for many years last 
past, and who procured the said extract from the 
books of a very old mercantile house in Moscow,' 
extensively engp.ged iii* the above commerce, as 
he informed this deponent. And this deponent 
jiirther saith, that at the time he received the said 
document, marked^ No. 2, the said Mr. Doughty 
added, that^sB said.^inmnerce was almost wholly 
carriaA on hy way of barter, without specie, and 
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that for the goods they received in barter, they 
generally calculate on a pro^t of from 80 to 100 
per cent. And this deponent farther saith, that 
the above trade and commerce was prohibited and 
shut up by the Chinese Government, about four 
months previous to the orders issued by the Russian 
Government for that purpose, and was opened by 
the Chinese Government about three months pre* 
vions to the orders issued by the Russian Govom- 
ment for restoring the commerce and friendly in- 
tercourse between the two nations, as appears by 
the annexed papers, marked No. 1 and No. 2, 
and as appears by the official documents, marked 
No. 1 and No. 2; mentioned in this' deponent’s 
former affidavit in this matter. And la«tly, this 
deponent saith, that by the annenced papw^ marked^ 
No. 1, it appears that skins and fyn ha4 bcira 
by the Chinese at Kiatka, and a ceTtificats'i te- 
tumed from thence fo the custom-house, at Bt. Pe- 
tersburgh, in June, in the year 1792< 

(Bigned) Jo«£?h Fav£i.x.> 
Sworn befo^ PM this 
'i^th day of Reb. 1802, 

JSC. Pitif 'A, M. Chaplain to the 
ipi^tish Factpry in St. Petersburgh, 


THE END. 


Ero«k«, Priatcr, Patcnoitcnltow, InMidsb 
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PSi* S line IS read through the salntary/' 

12 4 read phapiiomenon.’* 

13 —I. « 15 after evil/* insert the trade may afTord.*^ 
SO from line 16 to the bottom deU the inverted commas. 

SO bottom line, for extensively” read “ exclusively.” 

St from the top to the word this" on the titli line (feie the 
inverted comniaui. 
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PREFACE. 


,L HE design of the following pages was sug- 
gested by tlie necessily of directing the deter- 
mination, and of inctliodizing the efforts of the 
gen'eral merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, to obtain a just and reasonable parti- 
cipation in the trade with the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the approaching 
expiration of the charter, in virtue of which it 
is now monopolized, but by no means ade- 
quately cultivated, by the East India Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers are already 
suthcicntly alive to the importance of an oppor- 
tunity, Avhich, if suffered to pass by unim- 
proved, may never recur, for relieving the 
commerce of the country from the lamentable 
state oflanguishment and depression into which 
it has been brought, by the concurrence of a 
number of causes; the generality of rvhich, 
are cither wholly, or, in a great degree, beyond 
British controul. 

a2 
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The continental system of Buonaparte hav- 
ing, for its object, the total exclusion of British 
goods from the nations under the influence of 
France, may, perhaps for ever, deprive us of 
the vents for our commodities, which we here- 
tofore found in those countries ; and the un- 
certain state of our relations with America, 
although there is reason to hope that it will not 
terminate in war, may, if much longer pro- 
tracted, lead to the establishment of native 
manufactures beyond the Atlantic, which would 
go far towards our permanent exclusion from 
the American market. 

These being, in a great measure, matters of 
internal regulation, both as far as America is 
concerned, and as far as relates to the countries 
under the controul of France, it may not be 
possible to counteract the influence of the pre- 
sent system, even if a good understanding with 
those countries should be immediately restored 
while the terms Upon which that restoration 
should be purchased, may be such as to deter, 
on the first dernand. of thepi, even those who 
now most anxiously wish for the blessings likely 
to result from it if coupled yrlth those mutual 
benefits which British equity always conttem- 
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jilates in such ca?C5. But the trade now mono- 
polized by the Bast India Company, is the 
actual property of the British empire; the 
legislature of the United Kingdom will be free 
to dispose of it at their ])1easiirc, and as it 
shall seem fit to their wisdom, and their regard 
to tlic interest of the nation, as concerned iit 
it, as soon as the period of tlie present charter 
shall have expired. This opportunity, this 
resoyree alone, is within our own power; wc 
shall exercise an undisputed right in giving 
ourselves the benefit of it— and shall the 
nation, when such a benefit lapses into its dis- 
posal, at such a time, throw it again out of its 
hands, and bid the public sit idle, and prepare 
to perish with folded arms; while a select 
body, privileged to the ruin of the country, is 
allowed to carry it on with limited means, to a 
limited extent, and to be enriched amidst the 
general poverty, of which it will form at‘ once 
the principal cause and the most painful 
contrast ? 

The madness of such a sacrifice is too ob- 
vious, to admit any determination in the public 
at large; other than that of which we have 
iucli ample, striking, and satisfactory evidence, 

A 3 
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in the resolutions and petitions agreed upon, 
in all the principal ports, and all the manufac- 
turing towns and districts of the empire. — ^But 
that determination is resisted; and attempts 
arc made to answer it, by declaring that it is 
founded in total ignorance of the subject— in 
false and delusive views of iinagiiiary interests. 

The exclusive trade of the East India Com- 
pany is presumed to afford to that body, and to 
its leaders, an exclusive knowledge of every 
tiling beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
others are conceived to know nothing ; and, by 
an extreme perverseness of ignorance, to em- 
brace falsehood for truth, and mischief for 
advantage! 

This is a mode of argument, which, if once 
allowed to avail the Company, may be kept in 
force tocteniity : for, if an exclusive charter 
gives the Company the means of exclusive 
knowledge," they will, of course, keep that 
knowledge to themselves, aild keep the public 
for ever in that ignorance, which is to be; ever 
and anon an unanswerable argument for the 
renewal of the Company’s monopoly. \ 

The Company, in coming to moot the ques- 
tion with the country^ has certainly the advam* 
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tagc oF local in format ?on, and of an established 
routine of business, not ca^sy to be grappled 
with by men, who, with wliatcver understand- 
ing of the universal and invariable principles 
and rules of commerce— with whatever com- 
prehension and force of mind, in applying 
those principles to a vast tract of land, and a 
multitude o£ nations, all presenting large open- 
ings for trade, may not yet be prepared to 
answer the cross-examinations of partisans, 
schooled in the details of the Company’s fac- 
tories in Hindostan or China, and prepared to 
puz/lc with practice, when they find them- 
selves incapable of replying to reason. 

To supply this deficiency to the general 
merchant and trader, has been the principal 
object of the Author of the following little 
work ; and that he has not bestowed his 
attention on this object, without cause ; if not 
already suflGciently manifest, from the course of 
argument adopted, by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives, in the late negociation with the 
Board of Controul, as it appears in the printed 
papers, containing the correspondence on that 
subject; and from t]ie tone and .language of 
the debates upon the subject at the East India 
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House; has been since most fully and clearly 
displayed, in the paragraphs inserted in the 
newspapers, obviously, by the authority, and 
at the expense of the Court of Directors, and 
by some of their collateral, and equally inte- 
rested classes of subaltern monopolists. Wc 
allude to the appeal lately made in some of the 
newspapers, on belialf of the wa/'chouscs and 
warehousemen, the clcrlvS, and labourers and 
porters, and the multitudes of otlicr denomi- 
nations of buildings, and of persons, cmj)Ioyed 
by and under the Company. 

To discharge those persons from (heir em- 
ployment, is represented as a hardship, not 
lightly to be resolved on; and to rcndei’ (lu*sc 
Warehouses useless, is spoken of ns an act ol 
Wantonness, almost impossible to be committed 
by any one, conscious of its nature and amount. 
But tliose who argue in this way, can have no 
object in ^ew, except^ to excite a local sen- 
sation, and to conjure up a local opposition 
among interested persons in London, for the 
purpose of counteracting the general sense and 
Will of the country : for what substance is their 
iH the argument, except as an appeal to inte- 
rests and passions of this kind i And which is 
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more likely to find employment for warehouses^ 
and for clerks ai\d labourers — a limited mo- 
nopoly, or an extended and expanded com- 
merce, carried on with all the liberality and 
atiimnilon that hclonaj to the character of a 
Britisli merchant, when not sophisticated and 
restrained by the combination of characters and 
relations wholly foreign to the spirit and genius 
of trade* 

, 'i’lic same answer may be giveh to a sort of 
selfish remonsti ancc sent forth on the occasion, i 
l)y the siiin-bnilders and owners, who are in 
t!?c habit of supplying tonnage for the Com- 
pany’s trade: for, let ns ask these men for a 
mojocnl, whether the shipping interest, even 
of the Thames, and that too, even if the trade 
should in the iinport, as well as the export line, 
be thrown open to the other ports as well 
as to London, would npt be likely to be mate- 
rially benefitled, instead of being injured in the 
smallest degree, by such a change. Let them 
answer, if they can, or if they will, whether 
the trade with the countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope would not, if so thrown open, em- 
ploy ten, aye, twenty, tons of shipping, for every 
wne ton that it employs at present? 
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These arguments, weak as they are, put forth 
so studiously by the Directors, and their dej)en- 
dants and co-operators, evince their alarm, and 
shew by what arts they will endeavour to oppose 
the claims of the country, and to excite the 
opposition of other bodies to them. They shew 
also the necessity that was foreseen by the 
Author of this publication, ibr confimiing the 
purpose, justifying the resolution, and invigo- 
rating the efforts of the general merchants, ,so 
as to enable them to meet, with effect, the 
opposition they will have to encounter, by 
particularizing their objects, and elucidating 
them with those views, which the information 
gained, and the observation afforded, and the 
reflections suggested to an unprejudiced mind, 
by a local residence, can alone furnish. The 
author is not an enemy to the Company; on 
the contrary, he wishes the Company well, 
but he wishes the Country, better ; and if an 
alternative be put, as at is in the present in- 
/stance, by a narrow and mistaken spirit of self 
interest on the part of the Company, whether 
the Company’s monopoly shall be preserved 
uninfringed, to the ruin of the ‘nation ; or the 
national interests shall be duly attended to, and 
incalculably benefitted and promoted, by re- 
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stricting the Company to their proper occu- 
pations, and to their real and natural character, 
he cannot hesitate, in that alternative, to em- 
brace the side of the nation. If his humble 
efforts shall afford any instruction to those 
charged with tlic management of the public 
interests, and to the public at large, who are 
to be the* main support of the opening of the 
trade, he will feel pride in the consciousness 
of ^having contributed to one of the greatest 
advantages ever conferred upon the country, or 
upon mankind. 
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OH, 

AN INQUIRY, &c. 


AN important a;ra has arrive*’, when the lease, which 
restrietecl the commerce witli an (‘normous portion 
of the c^luhe to a particular ami very limited clas.>of 
men, to the entire exclusion of the ji’;eneral body ot” 
the merchants and traders of the Ihitish empire, 
is near its termination ; and the rights, compre- 
hended under that lease, are about to pass from the 
hands of the East India Company back into the 
possession of the nation at large — cither to be de- 
livered over again to those ivlio have hitherto had 
the sole use and management of them ; or, to be te-i 
tained, as public projjcrty, for the general bcneilt. 
of the country, and those of its citizens, who may 
be disposed and qualified to jjrofit by so great an 
expansion of commercial opportunities. To what 
a crowd of important considerations does this inci-* 
dent give birth ! and how grand and weiglity is 
the alternative into which these consideratious yR- 
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solve themselves ! and, we think we might ven- 
ture to add, even .it the outset, how little doubtful 
the detenninatioii upon that alternative to any 
wise and unpirjudieed mind! The projierty whieh 
the country has leased out, being now, upon tlu 
expiration of the term for which it was let, about 
to revert to the public, who are the proprie- 
tors, it is to be considered what jiart, if any, shall 
again be impounded in the hands of the lessees ; 
and what jKirt, if not the whole, shall be retained 
by the projirietors, to he fanned hy themselves and 
their general agents, for tlicir own benefit. To 
this inquiry the present work will forthwith pro- 
ceed. 

Abandoning, at present, all discussion as to the 
propriety of tlie Company's further full enjoyment 
of the empire of their Indian territories, and wav- 
ing, at the same timej any idea of examination into 
the views of the government, or of the country, in 
respect to the regulations to be introduced into the 
.statutes for llirther coutiuuing their territorial do- 
miuiou, and the circumstances connecting them- 
^selves with it, as they regard the natives of Imlia 
or the national character of Britain, or the interests 
of the Company— -it is intended to confine the 
present investigation to the simple object of 
the trade. 

To pufsue the investigation of this subject com- 
piehcusivelyj it will be proper, first, to take a very 



suniinary view of the circumstances out of whicii 

W 

the Co;i)p:iny*s trade orii/iiiate.d. 

It will not be necessary to follow it from its inir 
nnter sources to its more im])ro\(^d state, wlicn it 
v/a.s expedient to seeun^ it by charter; sudicc it to 
say^ it l)eo’an and arrivcfl at tliis stage in the usual 
course, aufl the onlinary ooinmcneem.cnt and po^- 
gress (vf connncvcc. Nor will it 1)C requisite to talk 
oi‘ tlunivalry it. exi)eiienccd in a yccoiul eliarleicil 
company — which found it convenient, after ward. s, 
forinntnal i)C’neiit, to mix its stock with the hist, 
and to hcconie a joiiit stock crmipany ; on which 
joint ca[>ii:al the trade ha.s been ever since cai> 
lied on. As thcimjiortance ol’ihe trade increased. 

At (lie; piTirtd lifoi aJvcrtod to, the mercantile glory ansi 
prospv^rity of iiritaiii had not, in any branch or department, 
ri aciwd that nieriiliaii .‘•plendor whiidi they have now, long 
Miiu-f:, in every point, atlaincd. They had, in fact, only just 
shewn (hetnseives upon the surface of the waters. Private in- 
ilividnaU did not dare to nnderfake distant voyages, or to ri.'?k 
expensive adventures. All enterprises of this kind were in- 
vested in companies, now almost wholly extinct- Besidivs the 
advc ntiijvs carried on by the Indian, and l.evant or Turkey 
companies, and a few others similar, in corporations, there wore 
scan ly any that could dignify the advculurcrs with the uame 
of nierclianis’- I'iiiil tIu; East India Company should be, under 
such i.ircu!i!st:uu'es, allowed to establish its exclusive tjadp, is 
not surprising ; that it should be allowed to continue that trade 
thus far, is. perhaps, recoiKilvubJc, though not easily so ; but 
that it shoiilil pretend to a further cputinnaiice, wifhout any 
partici()ri(fi)n on the part of the public, is ui» rcatoU iblc aud as- 
to nils' h in g. 
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the Company found it necessary to increase their 
local establishnents : thence arose large factories ; 
and, as new rivals appeared in foreign companies, 
these factories were surrounded by fortresses, and 
the British Company were allowed, by the indul- 
gence of Parliament, to raise slender forces, to sus- 
tain their commercial establishments. But the 
factories, and forts, and forces, were granted with 
a view to IradCy not with the view to enable the 
trade to introduce, as it has since happened, an ap- 
proach and an inlet to territorial acquisitipns. 
But the incidents, in process of time, became more 
material than the direct and principal object. — The 
increase of territory, as it opened a field for patron- 
age, was, at first, regarded as a valuable gain ; but, 
in process of time, as foretold by the great Lord 
Clive, turned out to be the Conipany’s bane, and 
produced evils, particularly in the Indian territo- 
rial debt, now nearly thirty millions, together with 
a debt of several millions in this country also; 
which more tlian countervail a large nominal 
revenue. But, according as tliis debt has accumu- 
lated, the beneficial trorie, which was the grand 
object of the institution of the company, and of 
tlie continuance of its exclusive privileges, has de- 
clined. And here it may not he amiss to recom- 
mend, as a point and principle to be always recol- 
lected, that the Company was instituted, not to 
give its subscribers and stock-holders the power or 
the right to acquire empire, nor the opportunity 
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of sharing large cUvklenils, but in ortler to open a 
vent for the national manufactures, and to 
our Jionie consumption with useful articles, and 
the comforts and elegancies of life, in abundance, 
and at reasonable rates. At every step and at 
every point of this cnejuiry, therefore, the reader 
should pause, to ask — how far these objects have 
been fulfilled ? 

But, to*aVv>id all discussions not immediately 
connected with the subject umler contemplation, 
we proceed summarilj'^ to observe, that the con- 
sequence of conquests has thrown into the Com- 
pany’s hands an immense cxj)anse of country^; 
running many hundred miles into the interior of 
India, from the coasts in the Indian ocean; extend- 
ing, on one side, from Cape Commorin, beyond 
the Persian Gulph ; and on the other, from the 
same point beyond the Ganges, as may be seen by 
a reference to the maps ; comprising an extent of 
coast of many degrees, in no one point of which 
is it possible for a ship to land a cargo, except on 
the Company’s territory ; for it is impossible to 
regard the petty Marhatta states on the Malabar 
coast, and the kingdom of Travancore, lately sub- 
dued by the Company^ and reduced to a state of 
perfect vassalage, in any other light than as pro- 
vinces and parts of the Company’s empire. 

There are, also, surrounded by the Company’s 
possessions, other territories of native powei-s, which 
it is not necessary to describe particularly, little 
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jurenor, in respect of extent, to the Company’'- 
’i hese countries may be said to be relatively in tlic 
Company’s posicssion, for the purposes of i v.ule, 
there being no mode of access to them but through 
the Company’s territories — no “ covim m. xi'ay." 

The suhieets of the (.’ouipany, inhabiting the 
provinces comprebended iii their actual empire, 
amount, inedudiug tlie new conqiiesls, to four times 
the population of tlie United Kingdom ; and tlie 
population of the countries to which the Com- 
pany’s territories command, or from which ,the\' 
preclude, access, is not lc*ss numerous. 

These vast tracts of laud, comprising nearly the 
■whole Indian Peninsula, and the inhalritants of 
these tracts, may be viewed, under th(^ circum- 
stances of the existing charter, as the lir»t objects 
of the Company’s commerce. 

The Company have not only been permitted to 
acquire these territories with their revenues, ajid to 
, prosecute a trade within them — but they have been 
allowed to pursue their commercial speculations to 
every part and jilace eastward of the Cape, and to 
consider them as much their own as the territories 
just referred to; excluding from them tlie rest of 
the mercantile community, of which tirey are only 
a part. 

When the exclusive right of trade with India 
was first grauteth the whole of the Indian, and the 
principal part of the Pacific Ocean, were given up to 
the Compny# as a field for speculation ; the value 
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i*i' wliidi was not fully comprelicndcd, and re- 
iiuiinod to be ascertained. TIic public, not pro- 
.sccuting it, liad no means of knowing its wortii, 
and could only learn It from the wealth, or aj)pear- 
ance of it in the Company's repre .sentatives. 'flic 
Company were cultivators, bound to foster, to 
improve, and to mature the trade; and tavonred 
with advantages, snfricicnlly prodiitlive, to reward 
tliejn for^Iie honest and faithful discharge of these 
ohligations. The a<lvantagcs conferred upon the 
public by the Comj)any’s exertions are not so easily 
di.!ccrniblc ; those gained by the Company itself 
aic (ibvious. 

As, from time to lime, the public became ac- 
quainted with the ad\'antages enjoyed by the Com- 
pany in tlie monopoly of the trade, proportionate 
sums were demanded for the renewal of the charter ; 
and it nas not, in any instance, renewed without 
some immediate contribution towards the exigen- 
cies of the state, or some promise to that effect. 

Such has been t\ie course of things hitherto ; and, 
from the conditions which we Vrave just noticed, as 
forming the consideration insistcil upon by the 
country, in every successive arrangement, a consi- 
deration uniformly increased till the present occa- 
sion, it obvious tliat the country, at the expira- 
tion (^f every period, felt itself entitled to dispose 
of the trade according to its pleasure and its sense 
of its own Interest ; and if the option of making a 
fresh grant to the Company has been always hi- 
therto preferred, the variation of. the benefita rc^ 
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8erv(*d manifested always the intention and the 
tight to make a bargain, upon terms of advantage 
satisfactory to the grantors ; which, of course, 
conveys a sense, or a persuasion of a tight to give 
or withhold altogether, according to circumstances, 
as well as a right to grant, upon satisfactory terms 
of remuneration* 

These considerations' bring ns of necessity to 
the sense and persuasion of a right to exercise a 
perfect freedom to grant or to retain a new lease of 
the trade — to grant or retain it in any limiteil ex- 
tent, and subject to any conditions and reservations 
that it may be thought reasonable in the grantors 
to prescribe, ami prndent and profitable in the 
grantors to submit to. 

For the Company, the charter may now be sup^ 
posed to expire at an inconvenient time. Mercan» 
tile views, in general, have become more enlarged ; 
and, in proportion as they have enlarged, the field 
for trade, from political circumstances, has, unfor* 
tunately become, in the same degree, narrowed. 

Both these causes operating together, have ex»> 
cited an opposition, a very natural one, to tl)c 
Company’s monopoly ; under the idea that, if it 
svere aholislicd, a large expanse would be opened to 
mercantile adventure j not only as it respects our 
own immediate interests, but our indirect good, 
through i‘d‘’‘'oiediate trade with other countries ; 
the effects of which, it is thought, would be re»- 
fleeted back on the country. 

The public are, therefore, clamorous for partkk 
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pdf ion in the Comjpany’s trade ; for, as yet, tlieht 
is no alleged pretence to annul the joint-stock 
course followed by the Company, intermixed, as it 
is, with their Corporate rights; which, in all jno-* 
bability, will not be infringed upon. 

But the Company, not content with this pro- 
bable indulgence, insist that certain brandies of 
the monopoly should be continued to them, and 
more particularly the CMna trade; and they insist 
further, that the licensed trade to be extended to 
the pidilic, should be put under certain rcstric* 
tions,* which Avould, if imposed, involve private 
traders in much needless expense aiul vexation, in 
order to reduce their commerce in certain parti- 
culars, not only to a level with, but to place it 
under the Company, and to load it with incum- 
brances, which would render the prosecution of it 
almost impracticable^ 

To these suggestions, tlie Board of Controul 
appears to have lent rather a willing car; and 
there is reason to appieheud, from the connection 
of the Company with that Boaitl, and of that 
Board with the Ministers, and of both with Par- 
liament, in which they and their respective 
a<lherents are so frequently bound and actuated 
by common and responsive interests, that, combined 
and formidable efforts will be made, to deprive the 
general mercantile interest of the nation, of the 
whole, or the most important parts, of the rights 
4<5yolving to it, on the expiration tof the charter ; 
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or, if any part be conceded, to shackle it with 
such conditions and arrangements, as to rciulcr if 
wholly useless and unproductive. To prevent a 
combination of this kind, from defeating the grand 
efforts now made by the merchants and manufac- 
turers of every port, every town, and every district, 
should be the object of every friend to the freedom 
and prosperity of trade, and to the welfare of the 
country; and to give facility and effect to these 
efforts, is the chief motive for putting together the 
suggestions contained in the following part of this 
work. 

If the country sliall be properly roused to a sense 
of its interests and its tluty, and shall speak its 
mind, with becoming energy, and maintain its 
resolutions with proper firmness, no combination 
can resist it. The voice of the nation must pre- 
vent the council of the nation from alienating the 
nation’s rights from the nation itself to a small 
part of the nation, and to a narrow and insulated 
class of its people. 

From what has been previously observed, it ap- 
pears, tJint the Company’s monopoly, as at present 
rxis.tfng', consists of two kinds of trade: 

1st. As to the Company’s own exclusive ter- 
ritories. 

2dly\ As to neutral or friendly countries, within 
the jirecincts laid down in the cliarter, and con- 
firmctl by statutes. ■ ^ 

To the first, if they be permitted to keep their 
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Jci'iiioiy, .IS It now stands, tliey suppose that they 
iiavc peculiar claims, wliicli reinaiu to be coii- 
sidemi. 

To llie secontl, we have not yet heard of any 
pretension, «'hich docs not equally belong to any 
.suhiccts of (ireat Britain, as wcil as the Company, 
on the e.vpirv of the charter. 

But to take a hasty view of the first tlescrlption 
of con'imetij.e — 

It is to he t arried on, as it will be oliserved, 
with the siilfects of the Company principallj/, 
wliorn they (xt rci.se sovereign power. The 
Coiunanv, or their aoeiits, tor it is ilic same tliiii};, 
insiead of ining satisfied vvilii trading solely with 
tills in; men..'; jiojuilation, to which their factories 
gave thi'in aeec.ss, liuve thought proper to subject 
tluin to tlieir rule ; which rule in the East. i.s 
completely arbitrary. They have taken the terri- 
tory and the revenue — they have monopolized the 
sale of the most valuable articles of internal con- 
sumption, such as salt and opium — and have 
hitherto retained, and wish still to retain, if not 
all, at least the cA/t;/’ articles of external comtmrcc 
. — precluding others from piucba.sing or exporth}f> 
such .articles. So that the Company, as sov'crc/gns, 
can place what duties and imposts they choose, iu 
t!ie lirst instance, on the trade of their subjects, 
and would afterwanls forbid them from trading 
with any other than themselves, or such purchasers 
as they would prescribe ; — and yet they tell one of 
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tlieir tender love and affection for tlicir native 
subjects! What must be the condition of such 
happy subjects, cither for the consumption of 
exports from other countries, or furnishing manu- 
factures for foreign markets ? 

It is not within the view of an inquiry of this 
kind, intended merely to sift the grounds of the 
Company’s pretensions to a renewal of their mono- 
poly, and to assert the general rights of the 
national merchants, and, in pursuing these objects, 
to be as little polemic as possible — it is not within 
the view of such a work, to question the sincerity 
of the tender aflection professed by the Company 
towards its native subjects; further than this, that 
as such a profession has been brought forward, cou- 
pled with a severe and groundless general charge, 
in argument for the exclusion of the general mer- 
chants from the commerce of India, it is rendered 
almost indispensable not to notice, and to reply to 
it. We must therefore ask, in such a state of 
things as we have described, ami which are the 
most striking features of the condition of the 
Indian subjects under the sovereign company — 
will any one stand np, who affects the least regard 
for the natives of India, the present subjects of 
the Company, and raise his voice in favour of the 
Company’s proposition? In their character of 
sovereigns, Eastern sovereigns, they are wholly 
incapacitated from acting as merchants — the two 
characters cannot co-exist, without the ruin of 
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the people; and, consequently, witliout rendering 
them uiiprofitahle subjects for trade of any kind. 

Surely, the Company might content themselves 
with drawing revenue from its subjects; and, as the 
condition of the people should be ameliorated their 
finances would keep pace — and bright commercial 
prospects to the one, and a full exchequer to the 
other, would brcalc forth like meridian sunshine 
from a cloiifl of darkness. 

We cannot help viewing this proposition, made 
on part of the Company, mixed as it is with 
territorial sway, most unjust and preposterous. 
Instead of struggli?ig for tliis branch of trade, in 
exclusive enjoyment, they ought to lose no time 
in renouncing it*; and to vaunt forth this for- 

» The impossibility of extending the export trade to liidia, 
alleged on the part of the Company, is certainly not devoid of 
plausible grounds, considering the settled habits, the established 
frugality, and extreme poverty, of the greater part of the 
natives. But it is, at the same time, to be remembered, and 
remembered particularly by commercial men, that the expansive 
iuAuence of commerce has wrought changes still more extras 
ordinary upon nations, than the general introduction and con« 
sumption of British commodities among the nations of India* 
Who could have expected, two hundred years since, that the 
beef-eating and beer-drinking people of England would relin. 
quish the food and the beverage in which they had a particular 
pride, conceiving them to be the chief sources of their strength 
and vigour, and that they would have turned over, almost \mU 
vcrsally^ to the use of tea, the millions of pounds weight and 
pounds worth of which annually imported, form the chief 
source of the East India Company's gain* It is, besides, to ba 
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hearance, as a reason for claiming indulgence i>i 
another branch of trade, to which, as at present 
informed, we cannot perceive that.ihe Company 
have the shadow of pretence, Bht,; under the 

considered, that those same natives of India, so poor, 4nd so 
unalterable in their habits, arc made to contribute' most maliiljr 
to the Companj'Vs revenue; first, in the article of salt, ^vhich 
is the only thing they can use, to give a flavour to the insipidity 
of their rice — and, secondly, in the opium, fibc intoxication 
of which, serves to furnish them with a temporary oblivion of 
their wretchedness. Tlio Afahomedans, inorcorcr, who form 
a great portion of the population of ludla, arc a jieoplc of 
splendid taste and sumptuous habits, having at ilu'ir head most 
of the* native jirinccs ; and being, in general, very opulent: 
and they, at all events, are. likely to be, and are, in fact, at 
present, large consumers of l>riti^h manufactures. 

The article of tea, now grown into vast and iinexpcctt d, at firs't 
highly improbable, and oven at this day, scarcely rcconcilcabic, 
eernsumption, has enriched the Chinese fiirmor and merchant, 
and afforded large supplies to the Chinese government. 

To the Kast India Company, it ail'ords profits suflieient to 
counterbalance their losses on the other branches of their trade, 
and to distribute large dividends to the holders of East India 
stock. To the British (ioverninent, it yields a vast revenue; 
and to the British people a refreshing beverage, so cheap, as to 
bo easily accessible, even to the poorest amongst us. It is not 
to be expected, that an article of the same universal ntiruction 
to the natives of India, shopld be immediately discovered, and 
sent out from this country. Cut it is in the nature and spirit 
of unfettered commerce, to excite new wants, and to provide 
the means of supplying those wants; and with so large a field as 
India to act upon, tlicre is no doubt that a genoial -Irade will 
^nd means of creating a general coiisurption of articles; iiic 
supplying of which, will be highly profitable. This subject 
be moic particularly touched upon hereafter^ 
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pretext of securing this foreign oliject, so wiilci'y 
tiistant from any of their actual possessions, they 
would find a reason for shutting out the general 
British merchant from scenes, the natural and open 
sources of adventure tb him. 

Tliis brings us to the inquiry as to the secomi 
branch of commerce, which the Company would 
reserve — namely, the China trade. 

This tradti origie.atcd in the ordinary way above 
shortly noticed — being accitlentally witliiu tbepre- 
cincts^fruin wliich the peoplcarccxcludcd. Tiiis, con- 
tradistinguished from the trade with India, cost the 
Company nothing in acquiring. It is not a wrought 
article, where the materials are cheap, and the 
workmansliip gives it value, but is a common, 
•simple, natural object of commerce — ready to the 
Company’s hands, and to the hands of every people," 
almost, in the civilized world. All the European 
nations of eminence, and some Transatlantic, have 
factories in China, >vhich they have been permitted 
to erect; and, through the means of wliicli, to 
carry on a permissive trade with the wary Chinese. 

The Company conduct it in the same manner 
with others; and we do not know of their having 
any very striking advantages over other nations. 
Of this we arc certain, that in a late case of emer- 
gency, in checking a piratical and insurrectional 
expedition of its subjects in the China seas, 
the government of China called in, not the English, 
the presumed favourites, but the miserably weak 
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Portuguese, who, to render the assistance required, 
were obliged to borrow the naval means, at second 
hand, from the English ships then in the Chinese 
ports and seas; and this jealousy of the Chinese 
towards the Company, has been proved to be not 
without reason, by the conduct of the Company’?-, 
government and officers, in endeavouring to hold 
military possession of the port of Macao. 

The trade with China having been established, 
without any sacrifice on the part of the Company, 
and having been so conducted by them, as not to 
claim any favourable consideration for them, on 
the part of the Chinese, no possible ground can be 
imagined, for the Company's inordinate pretensions 
to a further monopoly of it, except, perha])s, the 
establishments they have thought proj^er to form, 
for the purpose of carrying on the intercourse. 
The factory erected by the Company at Canton is, 
no doubt, very costly and splendid; and it has 
been made the means of provision for the sons, and 
otlier immediate relatives of the Directors : for the 
appointments on that establishment are retained 
specially for those persons, and handed tlown as a 
sort of heir-loom from one set of Directors to 
another. With this view, a palace, rather than a 
warehouse, has been built; and a princely insti- 
tution founded, for the maintenance of which, a 
suitable revenue has been assigned. And for what, 
we will ask, is this expensive and luxurious insti-^ 
tution created? Why, to enable the Company’s 
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supracargoes to pass, in easy and Convenient state, 
the progress of the trading season — the permitted 
period of tJie Fair — whence we are to see them 
banished the moment their stalls are taken down; 
when they are glad to find a shelter for their beads 
in the hospitality of the Portuguese, on their island 
of Macao. 

But these sfdendid appendages, however conve- 
nient it may be for tlie Company, or rather their 
Directors, to retain them, are not ueccssaiy to the 
well-being of the trade ; and, therefore, not neces- 
sary for the public to concern themselves about, 
unless they shall be set up, as we suspect, as rea- 
sons for continuing this tralbc in its present 
channel. 

The only ground yet assigned by the Directors, 
for none has been offered by the Board of Con- 
troul, is, that it is a very dainty or delicate sort of 
trade, and ought not to be thrown open to the 
vulgar. But every other nation of the earth pro- 
secutes it, and have address enough to carry it on 
successfully — and who shall argue, that the English 
have no capacity to the same end? They who 
venture to insinuate this, are the last people from 
whose mouth such an objection ought to issue ; 
since they, alone of all others, have so conducted 
this traflic, as to risk the further permission of it 
to tte KCountry, by involving themselves in serious 
misunderstanding with the Chinese government. # 
The Company have been more than once, in 
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danger of losing the trade altogether, from the 
haughty carriage of their officers, who assume a 
port and bearing quite al>ove all other merchants; 
and, if they had lost it, or if being, which is 
scarcely possible, allowed to retain it now, they 
should be excliuled from it, in consequence of any 
future abuse or misconduct, Mould it not be an 
extraordinary circumstance, if the country should 
still be restrained from taking bp the comhierce? Yet 
that consequence, strange and unreasonable as it is, 
mustfollow, if the monopoly benow again conctMiled, 
and the Company should, in the event of any dis- 
])Ute, be excluded from the Cliinese ports : j'et 
under these circumstances, and without any well 
founded right, the Comj)any, it'sceins, would kccj> 
this branch of trade to themselves, and would 
endeavour to persuade the Board of Coutroul, 
but seemingly \vithout success at present, to con- 
vert it into a means of precluding British mer- 
chants in general from trading M'ith the coasts to 
the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, anti the. clus- 
ter of islands in the Eastern Archipelago. With 
what pretensions the Company would reserve such 
parts of their present exclusive, privilege, as we 
have now siiortly adverted to, has been sufficiently 
shewn. 

It is true, that in compliance with an intimation 
from tlie Board of Coutroul, the Directors^ have, 
rcluctantl\, consented to admit the public to a 
participation of tlie first description of commerce, 
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at present enjoyed by the Company; yet the par- 
ticipation is to be partial, and under restrictions, 
and tor supposed causes, which we may hereafter 
advert to. 

It has already been shewn, that the company 
being sovereigns, ought not themselves, even on 
orflinary principles, to trade at all with their own 
subjects. This maxim is cslahVished beyond ah 
question, by writers of thehighest authority; among 
Avhoni, we suppose, it will be sufficient to mention 
Dr. »Adam Smith. Without dilating, therefore, on 
a point already fidly provetl, let ns consider what 
part of the Indian trade the Company would ex- 
clude the public from, viz. 

the trade iu pcce goods, 

■" ■■ ■■ lYno silk, 

- — salt-petre. 

The fust is the principal export from India ; 
and there would seem no good reason, when the 
trade is thrown open generally, why this should be 
reserved, or indeed either of the other articles, , 
unless it can be shewn, n’hich is not now ap- 
{larent, that there is some good reason for the 
exception. As to the latter article, indeed, it is 
said to be of apolitical nature ; obvious enough, if 
it be founded on any solid ground. But we own, 
we feel some surprise, (being willing, however, to 
give the Company credit for liberality) that they 
should lay a claim to such privilege ; since we see 
no less a sum than 400 . 000 /. staterl as a lo*s on the 
supply of this article to the public service, within 
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the period of a few short years. It would seem s 
little curious, if we did not know the extent of the 
patriotism of the Company, that they should 
contend for retaining to themselves this annual 
loss ! 

Having shortly examined what they wouhl re- 
tain, now let us see what it is that they would cede, 
and under what conditions. If we are< astonished 
at the extraordinary pretensions of the Company, 
we are doubly moved at the colour and extent of 
the restraints, to which they would subject 'that 
portion of the trade, which they are inclined to 
grant; which, if accepted, and pursued in the 
course prescribed, would be a left-handed present. 

To take a view of the positions of the Company, 
in respect to this species of trade. 

They lay it down as a principle, and winch they 
claim some liberality in broaching, that they are 
not governed by commercial jealousy, in what they 
are about to cede; for, in fact, there is no reason 
for it, sirice “ the Indian trade, as an object of 
gain, has gradually ceased to be of importance to 
the Company 6r individuals.” If this were true, 
the retention of it, surely, is not worth a con- 
test; and more especially, since it cannot be 
retained with advantage to their .subjects, 'rhis 
should induce the Company, instead of indenting 
lifcstrictions, to hold out encouragement ’ the 
country.: Why, like the testy and invidious ani- 
mal in the manger, witlihold from others what 
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But though the Itulian trade may not be worth 
having, yet it is politic, it is said, to keep India 
untrodden by a British foot. And hence a hun- 
dred evils are conjured up, to deter us from the 
admission of Europeans into the country. But 
how are they to carry on trade at all, and with 
what prospect, if they be not to accompany, and 
await the disposal of, their goods? How are they to 
sell their, exports, or to purchase or provide a 
returning cargo ? 

All tliese oojections, giving them what colour 
t.li£‘ Directors please, found themselves most de- 
claredly in the jealousy of tliat body. They may 
say, (but who will believe them ?) that they 
are only intent on advising the merchants of 
England against their own silly jdans, arising out 
of tl)e siij'pDsed profit of the trade to India; it will 
be luiuul, it is to be lamented, on examining their 
arguments, their statements, and exceptions, tliat 
tiny arc foundetl in no better passion than 
dcijcrihed, or in nioti\:es iutimatelj' connected widi 
it. And hence spring, not only the restraints 
which they would devise for the traders to India, 
but they would follow them with similar incuui-r 
branccs, tliroughthc whole course of the adventure 
from England to India, and from India, b^e'k again 
to Englaml, But to investigate the foremost string 
of ^frictions, as they respect the past of the ^id- 
venire to Ire condnctetl in India. 

Tliey wQuld, ip the first place, ncit a^ow any 



merchant to domiciliate — and wherefore? Because, 
in the apprehension of the Directors, these men 
might be expected to colonise. Is there a greater 
fondness for emigration in Englishmen than in nten 
of other countries ? Contrary to the known passion 
of all islanders for their liome, woul' these men un- 
naturally abandon their native country, and tlieir 
laws, and for what ?— 

For the privilege of breathing, if they have so 
bad a taste, the tainted z.ivXJ'ecei'ixh air of India — 

For the purpose of putting themselves under the 
government of the Company, in preference to I'hat 
hf England— 

To renounce the blessings of nature — and to 
scorn the best security of human happiness — toge- 
ther with the comforts of society— for the sole pur- 
pose of travelling to, and sojouniiug in India, for 
India’s sake; for the Court of Directors say, that 
there is nothing to be got by commerce in India. 
As the iiiducement, therefore, to go thither, will 
■ soon be found' deceptive, there is no doubt that 
the dreaded effect from going thither will cease 
■with the cause. The evil apprehended, would, in 
this way, soon cure itself. 

But the climate, without any other circumstance, 
may he supposed to be a sutrieicut check on colo- 
nization* lo learn that this is not mere theory, 
^ve need only look to other countries, who have 
had authorised establishments in India. Havfe the 
Frencldor Dutch colonized there? And as to tlic 
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few who actually domiciliated, what has become 
of them? and what the ch’ect produced to the 
mother country, while they sojourned tliere? Wliat 
even of the Portuguese, the earliest settlers in. 
India, and whose governments were more colonial 
than any other of later years ? 

This would seem to afford a sufficient quietus to 
the feais of the Company, on this ground. Phan- 
toms to terrify thcrnsclves! What has been now 
said, may also tranqxiilize the Company , as to the 
appvchetulcd operation of persons flocking to India 
upon the native subjects of the Company. For 
who are the persons, and what their description, 
who may be expected to emigrate, with a view to 
colonization ? Will they not be persons of high 
mercantile mnk, fortune, and character, rather 
than artisans and workmen r Wdiat temptation 
would the latter description have to undertake 
such a voyage, where labour, of every kind, may 
be, and is, performed by the natives, under tl>e 
direction of European masters, with as much skill; 
and success as in this country ; and ^vhcn those, 
masters will, assuredly, cause their work to be excr, 
euted in the cheapest manner possible? The influx 
therefore, of Englishmen, or other Europeans, or 
Americans, into India, cannot be supposed to be 
considerable ; and the class of persons who are 
alone likely to settle, are of a description, from 
who^f tiothing is to be apprehended. 

It 15 admitted that there is a certain degree oB 
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delicacy to be observed towards the natives, who 
ha\'e many reli^ous prejudices and peculiar habits, 
that forbid the close contact of Europeans. 
Still, however, they maintain an intercourse, 
tliough not a very intimate one, with Europeans 
of every denomination. 

The French, and Dutch, and Portuguese, have 
been able to support such intercourse with toler- 
able success. Some of these people, of jate years, 
h4ve sought to extend their, natural intercourse, 
and have travelled far and wide in the interior, 
•arid have sojourned with powers, such as the Mar- 
hattas, the Mysoreans, and with the people of 
the Deccan. 

Have not those adventurers been able to amal- 
gamate with the natives, and live in peace and 
amity with them ? There is nothing, then, impos-' 
aiblc in such an union ; on the contraiy, experience 
shews.it is very practicable. 

But it is supposed, l^ the Directors, that Euro- 
peans, let loose on the Indian continent, would 
stir the chiefs into constant warfare. Does ex- 
perience warrant this conclusion? Have the French 
less intrigue than the English? Of hte this been 
the distinguishing characteristic of them in their 
connection with the niltyc powers, whom they 
have occasionally served? '^It may be confidently 
asserted, that no native prince would have suffered 
them to exist, for a moment, in his countt^j if 
tiiey favoured insurrectionary practices among 
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the chiefs of his own territory, or would have lent 
an ear to their advice; if it accorded not with his 
own views and interests. A contrary conduct woukl 
have been, as far as regards the policy of the native 
prince, or, indeed, the French, /c/o de se. Each 
adventurer might promote his own particular in- 
terests ; but this would not be done Aviihout an 
appearance of serving, instead of ov’erturning, the 
state in which he domiciliated. 

If it be *neant to infer that the English would 
take service with native states, and spur them trai- 
torously on to hostilities with British India, we 
must have better evidence than an unntanly and 
illiberal insinuation, contrary to all experience, to 
fpund our policy upon. ' 

But with whom is it intended that the British, 
adventurers should domiciliate, or. where do they' 
lay claim to it r with the Company’s subjects ge- 
nerally, and in the Company’s territories. ,, Tlicy 
would, too, during such domicile, he under the 
particular regulations of the Company, and, what 
is still more effectual, under the British law ; visit- 
ing, not only all possible offence committed by 
them witi.in the Conipany'’s peculiar territories^ 
but in those even of their allies. These laws also 
have given a local tribunal, having cognisance of 
such offences. If, too, the legal onlinances, actual- 
ly in force, were not sufficient to embrace every de- 
scription of crime, it would not be very difficult to 
adapt them to the new state of things, ,ou the c.x- 
tension of the intercourse of England with India, 



' Thus the penalties of . the law would have the 
same effect, if not a greater, than the relation now 
subsisting between the Company and their ser- 
vants, and M'ould check any insult likely to be 
offered to the natives. But, if this insolence is so 
much to be dreaded, how does it happen that the 
natives are exempt from it under the visits and the 
authority of the Company's troops and civil ser- 
vants of every class (inclu ing the youngest writers 
and cadets, and even private soldiers) ? These 
persons go, not as humble and industrious trailers, 
having to recoin meml themselves by their orderly 
and attractive conduct, hut jnesent themselves 
in all the imposing pomp of power and oflicir ; 
and, if th"y do not exccetl their authority, is 
it to he apprehended that an excess will he 
committed by men, bound as the new adventurers 
will he, by every obligation of interest, to couciuct 
themselves peaceably and inoffensively ? If the 
common servants of the Company can be rciied 
iijjon for such conduct, cannot the same reliance 
he placed on indepetident and respectable Britislx 
merchants ! — We sliould almost blush to ask the 
question. 

Ik-fore quitting this subject it wonh.l seem fit to 
answer a po.ssible objeetiqn that may be started, 
as to the probability of British subjects passing 
the boundary of the Company's territories, an<l 
taking up a residence in neighbouring states,' Tliat 
this is not very likely to happen in any great <le- 
gree, one might undertake to state gratuitously ; 



and on a parity of reason, as explained in the case 
of supposed general colonization. The different 
armies which the Company possess all along the 
frontier, in the shape of subsidiary forces, in the 
territories of friendly powers, and of residents and 
spies at foreign courts, would render any trans* 
gri shions over the Company’s limils, if it be desir- 
able to guard against them, a matter almost of im- 
possibility. , It would be a work of labour and of 
art, travel which way they would, for British ad- 
venturers to pass, without the not ice and, as at pre- 
sent, 'without the permission of the Company, 
There is, however, this particular restraint upon 
it — the jealousy of the native princes — who could 
never, it is iu'agined, be inclined to give privileges 
to such settlers, beyond those enjoyed bv their own 
subjects, or to put them in possession of ollices 
that should tempt them from the British protection. 
Besides, it may be asked, who would voluntarily 
jilaec himself permanently under the capiioioiis 
tyranny of eastern domination, which, liowever 
varied in its mode, i.s, in substance, always arbi- 
trary ?* 


* There have been adventurers, English as well as French, 
who have escaped over to native prince.*! ; and what have been 
their reception and fortunes ? Some of the latter, indeed, f-iich 
as Deboiirnc and Perrofij who have had hi^h military conu 
inaud, may he suppoi^cd to have hud an envy of tlic Jbifidi 
pre-eiuiiicncc, and to have been stimulated to means, under 
the advice and coianiands of their government, to diminish it, 
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These short observations would appear to be 
enough, at present, for an answer to the fears of the 
Honourable Court of Directors — the apprehension 
of colonization, as affecting their own interests — or 
the interference of Europeans, if allowed to follow 
their merchandize, personally, with the Company’s 
subjects. 

. A word or two is now intended to be offered, as 
to the tender concern of the Directors for the Uri- 
tish merchants, who, it is feared, might be seduced 
by false appearances, to enter into Indian specula- 
tion. 

if practicable. But have these most fortunate aclvcnttircrs ever 
ventured on insulting or provoking thoKnglish power? or h.ivc 
they dared to recommend it to the princes whom they served ? 
On the contrary, on the first breaking out, or .«ihi‘W, of hosti- 
lities, they have sought to send th dr private property to the 
treasuries of the Hast India Company, and have, thcMiselve?, 
followed on the first available opportunity. If such men, uith 
their antipathies to the English, cannot bo (rusted by the na< 
.live ptinccs ; U would hardly seem very probable, (hat they will 
confide more implicitly in Englishmen, w'ho may be imagined 
to have a coatrsiry bias— But, allowing that they may be con- 
ceived as traitors to their own country, which the objection 
presumes, will this be a ground of confidence to the now 
petneo whom they would serve ? How do tlie Directors judge 
of the inteilects of the native Princes ! 

But when and liy whom has the fugitive English adventurer, 
accompanied by no character or national profection, been ad- 
mitted to Ihc service of the native princes ? or, if admitted, to 
what r&nk has he attained beyond the lowest grade of com- 
mand, except with the permission of the Indian goverifhients ? 
^No one. instance to the contrary can be qiiotoil; hence the 
apprehension of the Directors would appear to be chimerical. 




It is stated, that the natives of India, In genital, 
have hut few natural wants ; which are easily sa-* 
tisficd ; or, if they had artificial ones, that, com- 
monly speaking, they have not the means of grati- 
fying them ; that they are, in the bulk, a poor race ; 
and, though there may be some wealthy individuals, 
that their religious usages and civil customs will 
not let them purchase many European articles ; 
and those that they want, or are inclined to use, 
are very scanty, such as woollens for the cold sea- 
sonsj and a small quantity of umvrought metals. 
This is said of all the Indian people, without re- 
spect to their different religions and casts, or their 
local situation. These, in point of fact, are almost 
as various as -the territory they inhabit; and it 
would be ditlicult to lay down a rule which would 
include all. But the Hindoo, or Gentoo, the most 
scrupulous of all, does not refrain from availing 
liimself^ so far as his means extend, of our manu- 
factures of luxury, as well as necessity. lie is a 
constant purchaser, of European carriages, of arti- 
cles of jewellery, of glass, and of ornaments of every 
description ; nor is he, in any way, forbidden from 
the general use of them ; though, in particular 
Household utensils he would prefer, perhaps, Indian 
manufacture. It is no uncommon thing for him to 
purchase even English cloths ; and when they are 
procurable, the stuff shawls of this country, as be- 
ing cheaper in price, though infeiior in quality, to 
those made in India. 
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If, in the ititerior of India, the natives of opu* 
lence bad more frequent opportunities of seeing our 
luxuries and conveniences, and which they would 
have if Europeans were more extensively, than at 
present, permitted to sojourn among them, there is 
no reason to doubt hut that a desire for them would 
he excited in the natives, which would lead to an 
extension of trade. 

But the principal cause of the defect of exports 
from this coin.ny is. first, that it would cost the 
Company too liiiuni trouble to seek to extcntl them, 
hy exploring ;iev\ sources, when their attention is 
required by matters producing immediate advan- 
tage ; next, that the instruments employed by 
the Company are not mercantile, none of their 
servants having a merchant’s education, and. not 
many of their Directors having been schooled in 
trade. 

/ 

But what is the export trade of India, and who 
conducts it? 

Puttiug the exports, consisting chiefly of cloths 
and stores, for the use of the Company's own esta- 
blishments, out of the question, the rest consists in 
articles exported by individuals — principally by 
tlie Company's officers. 

. And how is this managed ? Why, it is put into 
godoxens, or warehouses, at the presidencies ; and 
the captains of ships, and officers, splendidly 
dressed, and bearing a high rank, unacquainted 
with, and superior to, traffic, will not condescend 
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to go belilnd the counter to dispose of their Invest* 
-ments, but leave tlicir commodities to be sold by 
Dubashes, or Banyans, native traders, who may be 
found on the spot; who retail them out in the set- 
tlement, and answer for the rlebts, taking a per 
centage for their trouble. 'I’hc officers get, in re- 
turn for their articles, what the rapacity of these 
men cluisc to leave them ; who also exercise the 
same powcr*over the cargo lobe purchased for im- 
portation. Nor can the captains and ollicers suf- 
fer their eye to be taken off these honest agents fora 
moment ; so that all is terminated on the spot. 

In the walk of trade the native stands not in 
need of any proteetion ; being generally found to 
be a full match for all tiic cunning of Europeans. 

It happens not much otherwise in private con- 
signments ; only here the European resident at the 
presidencies, and the free merchant, knows his na- 
tive agent better, and c.xerciscs his own judgment 
as to the credit to be given, and has a greater ad- 
vantage in buying the returning cargo. But //e 
cannot go ten miles from the presidency, M'ithout 
especial permission from the local government ; 
and such, permission is rarely givTii, if requested. 

Is it to be wondered that no new sources of com- 
merce are discovered r or, is it to be cxpect^-d that 
any could be found in such a system of trade? 

But it is advanced that others, such as the French 
and Dutch, who allowed o'f a freer intercourse with 
their own and fojcigii native subjects, were not 



kble to find or force tnarket$ for their exportSi 
Now what were their local means? The Dutch 
never had but a mere footing on the sea-coasts* 
and had no means of intimate communication with 
the interior. They had not the manners, nor 
show, nor spirit, commanding the notice of the na- 
tives ; nor had they the consequent influence. 
Their views, too, were abstracted from the conti- 
nent of India at an early period, ami 'fixed, more 
properly, as a mercantile bodv’s should, on the 
islands in the Indian seas ; where they have, since 
kept up a lucrative trade. The case is dissimilar 
from the English. 

As to the Americans, they have never had a fac- 
tory, nor a foot of land ; how', then, could they 
create new branches of commerce, or extend the 
old? 

Tlie French are not to be regarded as a mercan- 
tile people ; and their aspect to India has been 
principally political ; nor have they, besides Pon- 
dicherry, surrounded by a narrow screed of terri- 
tory, any important passage to othe ilndian states ; 
nor have the English, until years somewhat 
recent, had so general a communication. It lias 
been noticed that, though they have bad com- 
mercial means, they have not employed them to 
any large extent, nor sought to increase them. 
When, however, they have acted on these 
means, it has been at such cost, and on such prin- 
ciples, that it lias been impossible to expect any 
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s^Tcut li'jnefit to result from tliem. Look at tlieii 
commercial rc.siticnts, factors, and their hoards of 
Trade, with tlieir dependencies out of nuinhcr, and 
then consider what the Proprietors are likely to 
fVuin from comniercc, passing through such inul- 
liplicd liaiids ! 

^Vre w(.‘ to take the success of tlic Company 
ni tlicir speculations as a criterion of Mdiat the 
iraiic inigTit be in the hands of those accustoiual 
to iis urinagcmcnt ? 

ThcaiguTiu iit built on the trade from port to 
port in India j;rovcs little, if any thing: for this 
would, liatuKilly, be accommodated to the wants 
of India, iiisui ing ;i cpiick and constant return — 
rallicr to Englaiiii: > ddher the trade must he 
i:an icd on iij l^djglisli chartered by the Com- 

pany, and by priscrlfocd t'crsojis and ways; which 
woidti uiaisc the liritisii branch of it not only ha- 
zardous, at all times, but at no time wcnth (lie 
prosecution, if the Indian trade w^’ere to be tlirowu 
.open, the beneheial effect of the coasting tiadc 
>vould he, at the same time, discovered* The one 
would necessarily serve the other. 

What has been just observed will answer any 
argument arising out of the circumstance of tlie 
public not having ayailed itself of the tonnage of 
the Cotupauy’s ships. Who would send their 
goods to such a maiUet as has been described? 
none, certainly, it may be averred, with t.he least 
notion of mercantile principles.*' 

* What eucuuragciia^ut the Compariy’.s tuiitiage ha» gWeiii 

P 
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13iit the East Inrlia Company prefer a claim for 
providin'): siic-li a medium of coii.merec, wliicli lias 
been faken np, if seems, beyond tlie sera of their 
charter. Cut, if they have matle a u rong specula- 
tion, as to the eontimianee of it, this, like all other 
losses in trade, sh uld be borne by themselves; 
at any rate, it cannot be stated as an obstacle to 
admitting the public to their ovvMi indisputable 
right— the benefit of the liulian trade. 

The grounds have now Itecii slightly examined, 
on which the Dircetors have Plainly rested, in op- 
posing the opening of the trade witli India; for 
it has been shewn, it is hoped, that they are not 
tenable on the prineijjles avowed ; tliat it may be 
carried on without oflciuling against the jiolic}', 
on which the Company have acted, or without 
improperly aflcetiug the Indian eommunit }- ; and 
that 'there is no need of those restrictions, in India, 
to which the Dircetors would subject it. 

To view tlic articles of trade a little more closely, 
in order to discover, which is sometimes doubted 
and sometimes lialf admitted by the Directors, 
whether the trade promises to be productive, i. e. 
w hclher tlic g;une be worth the eaiulic. — 

It has ahcxwly been noticed, that it may be ex- 
pected .that the skill and imUistry of private mer- 
chants may increase the export trade, by disco- 
ygring new inlets. Whoever takes even a negli- 

• to liiilian sjEJCiii.iiioii iTi.iy be .coivceivcil, cm taking an/ 

g’lvi'ii s*iipniont, anil obifervhig charges of IroigUt^ ‘SiC* to wlikh 
the Company subject it. 



gent survey of tlie vast traet of land open to ti.o 
English a<lventurer, and the dilV’erent diinates 
which it embraces, may rca<lily imagine whai new 
Jiiarts it holds out to mercantile enterprise. His 
eye will he directed to the I^iritiuics, to the 
north-cast of Ikaigal, to Xcpanl and Arracan, and 
the country spreaiiing towards China ; and almost 
an equal space in a directly oppf):-.ite course, to- 
v,ands Cahid and Persia. It will turn, naturally, 
also ail along the Persian (!ulph, and, cros.sing the 
Imjian Ocean, to the eastern coasts ot‘ Pedicr and 
the west coast of Sumatra — the iiiterinctliatc islands, 
nml to tlie closer seas, washing the Chinese terri- 
tories.* In none of the.se vast territtrrics have the 
C<»mpany yet, seri<jus!y, attempted any commercial 
coinnutiiieation. Not to enter minutely into the 
exjrorls which they would scverall}’ take, is it not 
known that, in a great part of these countries, the 
natives, being of climates similar, in certain respects, 
to our own, must have wants of a similar kind, 
and, as they are not so atlvuncetl in mechanicai 
knowledge as we are, tliat they cannot supply 
them, in grneial, so chcajdy as we arc accustoined. 
to tio, and more especially in ai t ides made of the 
staples of our own country ? May wc not uihiy ex- 
pect to supply them with these ? Woukl not the 
people of Peguc, of Ava, and the Malayans, spread 
all along these coasts, and on the cireumi.iceiit 

» From the ellort of tlie late captures it might also cniiiracu 
one side of Africa and the countries bordering on the lied sea. 
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Kshinds, consume articles of our workmanship and 
manufacture, that are now scantily supplied from 
India? Would not they take coarse coloured cot- 
tons and chintzes of every kind, and a vast quan- 
tity of articles of iron and steel, differently modi- 
fied ? which are not enumerated in the list of arti- 
cles of consumption noticed by the Directors. 

\yould they not give, in return, the wootls, ve- 
getable sid)stanccs for dyes, spices, and other 
growth of their lands, and the produce of their 
mines? which the coasting-trade has imperfec.tly 
conveyed, hitherto, to Indian ports. 

But, beyond this, the ordinary trade of India, 
the British government has recently captured the 
French islands, opening a new province, though a 
somewhat bounded one, for exports, hut giving 
most valuable imports in exchange ; among others, 
the finest sort of cotton ; an article particularly 
spoketi of, as a desideratum, by the Directors, and 
described as being deficient, and not of the best 
quality in India. This thrown into the general 
scale, will render »this branch of commerce a fair 
and promising object of cultivation. 

To this new field of trade are to be added Java 
and the spice islands in the Eastern Seas, which 
will furnish abundant fresh imports for the supply 
of Fairope. 

The list of the commodities enumerated by the 
Gonipany, with these, would seem to present a 
fair lure to the merchants of this country, so as to 



jtistity tlieir undertaking’ the trade with its natural 
risks. 

India is said, by the Directors, to produce spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coflec, raw-siJk, saltpetre, in- 
«Iigo, raw-cotton, an<l manufactures of the latter 
staple. To these we will add—goUl dust, precious 
stones, woods of singular beauty and variety, such 
as sandal, rose, ebony, and sattin-woods, as also 
iv'ory, tdrtoise-shell, horn, gums, vegetable oils, 
wax, hemp, flax, rice, and, whenever retpiired, 
wheat and pulse, iii any (juantity j all known pro- 
ducts of India ; beside.s numberless others, which 
the industry of our merchants might be expected 
to draw from hitherto unexplored regioirs. 

Are not these encouragements more than suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the apprehensions of the 
Court of Directors, as to the unproductiveness of 
the trade ? Their care to convince the mercantile 
world of this may be well suspected, looking to 
another part of their conduct. TAis would seem to 
be insidious, while tAat is, at least, candid and 
open. 

If they had said “ we will not admit the Britit,h 
merchant to share the trade,” we should not then 
have expressed any surpri.se at the restrictions with 
which they would burthen it. But they profess 
that, such as the Inrlian trade is (they are sorry it 
is no bettei:)j they have every liberal wish to let 
the community, partake of it. But what is the 
participation tliey hold out?— a crippled and re- 
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strainctl intercourse. They would let you move, 
but with a log tied to the leg — like a man dancing 
a hornpipe in fetters. 

But participation, if it means any thing, im- 
plies a fair aiy;! honest participation — a division of 
tliC \yhole with the Company, in such parts, or 
proportion, as shall be, marked out — not like the 
division; between a man and his Cross-grained Rib, 
where one takes the iw, and gives thceother the 
(tutside of the house. 

What ! shall the Company have “ all appurte- 
nances and means to boot,” their merchants, their 
factors, their writers,, their boards, their military 
forces, their navy, and their numberless associa- 
tions — findinga'l, all of these necessary to the main- 
tenance 6f their commerce — What ! cannot they 
do without one of these fixed and constant esta-> 
hlishmeuts ? and yet, wishing tlxeir countrymen to 
..pa,rta^e of the advantage, which they have not the 
capital to carry on to its natural exteut, grudge, 
at the same time, to their fellow merchants a foot- 
ing for one poor agent to accompany, and to abide 
. the , issue oC his niercantile speculation ? 

, But they’ are fearful, . it should seenj, that the 
fUother country might be detrimented by any 
ch^tnge in thie eomnnStcial regulatiorts, as they re- 
spect, India ; "^ad also . that, their native, subjects 
nlighit sulfer it. J., . . ^ . 

. pan it he doubted, the ppmpany even do not 
to dnnbsjjtj Ipt that^ would be 
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carried to India, on sncli a cliancjp, and more arti- 
cles of iin[jort taken tlicnce, in the direet proportion 
ot llie increased nundier of the traders? The latter 
cireinnstance, thoun'h they preaeh, sometimes, 
about the dangers to result to their subjects, 
is admitted to become the probable means of 
enriching their people, if it be earried to the cx- 
'tent of which it is capable, — so that their products 
may be carried to other countries, as well as Eng- 
land. (Tf those riches that may thus flow ia 
upon their suhjeets, it is to be concluded that the 
Cotnpauy may insure some considerable ,share to 
themselves and tbiis prom<»tc tl'cir interests riiore. 
honourably and more < iFectually tlmn by pursuing, 
as at present, an unnatural commerce with tiiose. 
over whom tb('\ reign. 

!• O ^ 

But it is conceived by tlie Court of Directors, 
that the natives may be indneetl, by this freedom, 
of trade, and the benefits resulting from it, to 
assert their own indepeBdehcc, and to thfow* off 
the government of the Company, and j'erhaps of 
Britain altogether. When, however, it is recol- 
lected, that these men have j^orne so long and 
so peaccabl}' the gtrvernment of the Coinpariy, the 
apprehension of revolt in a, tamdilion sonuich'to be 
ameliorated, cannot be entitled t() iriuch consi- 
deration. It may also be' supposed, that the mo- 
ther country will not he so negligent of its own 
interests as to sow the .seeds of slicli a revolution, 
and to suffer, -..them to take tdot, arid to come to 
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thaturity, without taking aiiy sufficient precaution ; 
unless the principles of the Company shall be 
adopted in the outset, and the advice of the Com- 
jiany’s counsellors, interested, not fbr the nation, 
but against it, be assumed, for the regulation and 
guidance of the nation’s policy and condiifct. It is 
possible we should conceive, that the nation may, 
i^f Itself, comprehend, whether the sahie merchan- 
dize ihay, on ah increased investment of it., promise 
the ^aine benefits to tlie state, if brought into its 
ports by dhe description of its subjects, as if brought 
In by another. Not to dwell further on the restric- 
tions which the Directors wduld put on the priS'ate 
merchants, but to proceed to answer the general 
dbjeCtibhs which have been thrown out by those 
gentlemen, in their speeches, and in their wiitings; 

tt has been inadvertently thrown out by the 
Direetdrs, that, bh commercial disappointment, 
merchants, .and adventurers to India, would endea- 
vour to reimburse themselves bh shore, for the 
losses df their speculations afloat. Is this thb 
general course bf English adventure, or is it a 
}>raictic‘e ini^ihetl to be applicable to particular 
latitudes ? If it. be munded erroneously on the for- 
mer, the reputation of integrity and honour^ 
established in three tjharters of the globe, as distant 
nearly as India, will give a direct refutation to. the 
islander; and if -it rest oil idle particular ground 
noticed . in the .second place, as the experiment^has 
hot yet been tricj^. is it not hnchaHtable^ to Stip- 
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[) 03 e, that au English merchant here, would acl 
Inconsistently with his character, as maintained in 
tlic rest of tile world ? Is the climate absolutely so 
infectious ? And who is it that acquaints us with 
its influence? 

Not wishing to indulge in the same freedom 
of reproach which the advocates of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly have made use of, against the 
friends of iice trade, we shall only claim for 
the merchants of England in the East, the 
possession of the same principles and seiltiments 
there, (we hope we are not asking too much) that 
they entertain in every other quarter of the globe. 
A\'e hope that the}' will no wliere be governed, 
whosoei-er venture to impute it to them, by the 
motives of jobbers, and the spirit of pirates. That 
they will bear tlieir losses, if they should occur, 
with the same philosophy that they have hitherto 
borne their good fortune. But iC unfortunately, 
the climate, or position j should affect thetn, hnd 
work the chang<2s dreaded, we hope without any 
just ground, by the Directors, what may We not 
fear of a like influence of the same banefid sky 
on the minds of the Company’s servants, and 
their masters ? unless, indeed, they shall be able to 
resist sUch influence, from a proper seasoning ; 
at whichfortunate point, it is to be hoped, that 
the private knerchants may also one day come; 
As, however, the apprehension of the Directors is 
bottomed on the fancied failure of the adventure ) 
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anti it has been shewn that such is not very proba- 
ble to he the case, it is thought, that the Directors 
may sleep in peace, and not be tioublcd with any 
further waking dreams. 

The other apprehensions of the Directors may be 
lulled to rest like these ; which latter have given 
cause to the restraints which they aie desirous of 
imposing on the private trade at home. Thus it 
is wished to iix the tonnage of ships to be employed 
in this trade; the of the adventure ; the 

ports of clearance and delivery, with a long train 
of &CS. 

The lamentations, poured out over their own 
large and warlike vessels, wdiich probably may 
become useless, are neither unnatural nor unbe- 
coming. But, though wc aj)pro\ e' this, we can- 
not coincide. in the.itlca, that because these vessels 
may want employment, they should act as a heavy 
incumbrance on'others. Do the Directors wish to 
break the back of private commerce, by every 
weight they can heap upon it,, or in a more nier- 
cantile.spiri^, are they willing to put up the broom, 
to sell their now needless shipping } 
t 'Disdaining to enter into any minute history of 
the shipping eipploj^cd by the Company, wc sliall 
only State, wliat is tpo common to require any 
other than a , pacing notice, that pdre commerce 
lias but very little to do with ,'the size or magnifi- 
cence of the Company’.s vessels.. The Court of 
Direetprs ksk not so much the build or bulk of the 
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ship, as who is the owner? and how many 
votes he can conmiand, at the India House, or 
in Parliament ? and so of all those who have 
any relation in the ship, in the intermediate gra- 
dations, from the eonnnander to the ship’s hus- 
band. The same interest determines whither the 
ship shall be destined, and the season of its despatch. 
These are no unimportant considerations, and are 
not overlooked nor unregarded, among the many 
other objects of patronage within the Company’s 
hands. While hastily touching on this ground, it 
inay .be remarked, for such is the natural tendency 
of things, that iii all dealings, however great or 
little they may be, this principle ntay be expected 
to govern ; and as tlity are more or less used as a 
means of inilueuce or protection,, in the same 
degree they must have a baneful influence on the 
Company’s tratle. It may be left to the meanest 
cajjacity to pronounce on the effect of such a sys- 
tem, though it would perplex the keenest head and 
eye to trace it in all its windings.* 

It is farther to be feared,, that, with a like .spirit 
as that noticed in the case just now particularized, 
the Directors may suggest the' restrittions to be 
laid upon the intermediate 4radS bet\vreen other 

* la considering this part oC the subject, it Will be proper 
to bear in iniiiil, that the practice of building such large ships 
for the Company’s .service, has for several years 'been recog- 
nized and deprecated as very injnrions 'to thp liavy, for- the 
service of which the scanty supplies ^sf large, timber nosr pro- 
curable^ ought certaiuiy to be reserved. 
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cibimtries, standing in need of Indian or Chinese 
articles, ulterior or collateral to the direct outward 
and homeward voyages between England and 
India. They cannot, consistently perhaps with 
other objecte, then^selves pursue this brand) of 
commerce. — ^Why would they, it may be asked, 
preclude pftvate traders froni the enjoyment of it, 
since it would serve to dispose of Supeifluous arti- 
cles and commodities, the produce cf their own 
countries, and the manufacture of their subjects ? 
it seems at present doubtful, on what fancied 
principle they are proceeding. Why may not the 
British, as the Americans, carry Indian goods to 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South Ame- 
rica ? unless it may be deemed a means of making 
an adventure profitable, which the Directors have 
prognosticated to be injUiriouS, and that, like 
quacks-— 

\Vouid rather tliat their pati^ats dicj 

Than their prescriptions prore a lie. 

if .such, a commerce might serve India, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers, it would not, in 
a less degree, benefit our own countiy ; inasmuch 
as it would lend, a facility to the disposal of arti- 
cles it does not now possess in South America; 
and would brides receive, ultimately, into its 
accumulate wealth the profit of the British mer- 
chant, with the articles of . export in the original 
voyage outward, and the seed of a future adven- 
tujre, which would tutn in . season to . fruit, by a 
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like subsequent process and encouragement. If 
this course did not allow so nmcli immediate profit 
to the mother country, in jioint of duties, it would 
receive benefit in another shape, and possibly not 
only in an increase of capital, but . in articles of 
necessity for internal consumption, bringing, possi- 
bly, one way or other, a proportionate increase to the 
revenue. And as the Company say, that more Indian 
manufactures aud produce are brought to England, 
than she can consume or exjiort ; the markets in 
South America may help to take oft* the superabun- 
dance of India, without throwing it as a dead 
stock, at certain seasons, into the Company’s ware- 
houses, or the stores of the couritiy. 

But if this species of tjade could be supposed by 
statesmen, or political economists, to trench upon 
the spirit of the navigation la W5, as at present irt 
existence ; these, like all others, must yield to the 
times, and not the times to them. Nor would the 
legislature be at a loss to frame regulations, if any 
were requisite, for a trade to be so conducted. 
Our possessions in India, and tlie bordering seas, 
afford abundant chepks to any trade that might 
be governed by principles illij^ry of the regula- 
tive law. 

If the Company wish to share in futqre in this 
circuitous course of commerce ; there can be no 
just reason for excluding them from that which is 
given to his Majesty's subjects ' at large. No one 
would wish to deal with them as they would deal 
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with others. Their whole conduct at this juncture;! 
and more especially that which remains to be con- 
sidered, is directed on the apparently selfish prin- 
ciple, of seej^ing to involve otliers in. the same 
situation^ into which their own thoujjhtlessness, 
or . want of'icircumspection, has plunged them* 
Not knowThg how they can refuse a participation 
of the trade to the private merchants; they have- 
recourse to devices, which, if countenanced by 
those, who have a natural leaning to the Company, 
will either cheat the public of the benefit of the 
trade altogether, or place it under all the serious 
incumbrances under which the Company's -com- 
mercial establishment lalmurs, to reduce both to 
a par. Respecting the Company and the public, it 
may. be demanded, are these two distinct bodies 
prosecuting their different adventures on the same 
principle ? The one regards trade as tin; only 
means of their existence and livelihood; 'the other as 
a means of patronage principally, if not altogether. 
Making a comparison of all the commerce con- 
ducted by the Company, and taking all the charges 
incident to it, iibt only in shipping, freight, a«id 
direct disbursement, and in stipends to the body 
of servants, at home and abroad, engaged in it, 
there is not the least doubt, but that the Com- 
pany will be found, if not Ip^rs, at least gainers to 
an amount not worth cdculating. In this expen- 
sive. and mischievous course> the Directors would 
embafk. diejuivate traders.,;, < 
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will not remark on the hints given by the 
Court of Directors, that seek to put tlie public 
nn<ler the dominion and controu! of the Company, 
in the mistaken notion, that they are the natural 
masters, wliercas they are servants, and as far as 
respects India, the creatures of the'puirlie. It is 
a hard leSsSon, but it is one that tlfey must soon 
learn — as of course — and their pride will be dtssb 
pated in the due progress of things. 

Nor will it be re(}ui red that any notice be taken 
of otlicr hints, thrown out to secure undue gains 
by the Company, either as a charge on. the mer- 
chandize of private traders in this countiy, or 
imposts oil the same commodities abroad ; nor on 
those especially, where they endeav’our to retain 
certain manufactures to themselves. • All these pro- 
ceed on the basis of private interest, so palpable, 
so undisguised, and so unsupported, by any inhe- 
rent visible property within themselves, or argu- 
ment from without, that it would be an abuse of 
common understanding to waste an observation 
upon them. They must and will be Indignantly 
repelled by an enlightened legislature^ — as too un- 
reasonable to be listened to for 'a moment. 

To those suggestions, that are presented under 
a plea of securing to the state irs regalar duties, 
but in reality are aimi’d to harraSs? the' natural op- 
portunities for trade, oiit<yard‘aiul hcMucwai'd, .with 
regulations, not only c^Idulilte^l to retard tlie pro- 
gress of adventure, but to load ^t>;W.Ui|e;iht^erable 
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expense, and unnecessary hazard j it might he right 
to offer one or two remarks. 

It appears, that the Company feel, that the 
situation which they have chosen for trade, sub- 
jects them to certain inconveniences, contradis-r 
tinguished from other places that might be selected ; 
and from and to which other vessels may take their 
departure, or make their return. In all voyages out 
and home, their ships and cargoes are exposed tq 
the hazard of the Thames and Channel navigation, 
to which the ports of Ireland, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Plymouth, &c. would not he liable. Instead, 
therefore, of choosing to avail themselves of the 
facilities of these ports, as means of carrying op 
their commercial views ; instead pf accommodating 
themselves, who are the few, to the wishes of the 
many— -they unreasonably desire, that the whole 
mercantile community should give ' way to them, 
This desire is the more monstrous, when it is con-r 
sidered, that tlie expected complacency in the 
community, would expose them, not oqly to 4 
lengthened voyage, and an increased expense of sail- 
ing; but submit thcircommerce to the chance of tlie 
elements and war, more than equal to all the risk^ 
of the voyage besides. It is not. therefore, a matter 
of etiquette^ but qf easence. But tlig loss would not 
only be to- the merchants, but eventually to the po- 
pulation <rf* the countries on the sea coasts ; who 
would luxe Indian articles unnecessarily increased in 
pice, by the same circumstances, that would almost 
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trouble the mercantile Costs. It is not the mercan- 
tile interest alone, but the country, that ought to 
resist tliese encroachments.' 

To talk of the effect on the Customs, from the 
changes of the place of sale of Indian commodi>» 
ties, would seem absurd, unless it sliiilji be evident, 
that the ports, to which the produce of India would 
be conducted, were exempt fiom the visitation of the 
Custom-house otlicer. This is a blessing, so far as 
we have been able to understand, for which the 
country is not yet wholly prepared ;• and till that 
time arriv'cs, it is believed, that the trade, as far as 
regards tlie customs, may be carried pi), in all ports 
with the like advantage to the country, as notv. 

If the Company sliall plead their warehouses, 
and their dear-bought conveniences in London- * 
it must be replied to them, that they had not any 
right, thatw e know of, to calculate beyond their 
term in the charter. What w'ould they, or iihy 
other set of merchants say to him — who shbiiid 
build his offices of trade on another mart's grbdhd, 
and on so grand a scale, that it would' Occasion the 
bankruptcies of half a hundred ordiiiafy firms, to 
sustain the loss, if he should hd'rembvetrfrOm the 
premises in a givCn ^irae i^and, 'yef neglect to se- 
cure the renewaL'blf his leaser WVufd they pot/ 
brand such, conduct with thb appltlatfop pf extin- 
A-ngrmcy or folly ? But it '\V6u!<r 'lie ahsobt.le 
madness ti) expert, that vap^litlii^’h'n Ibis. extrava- 
gant conduct; into ■ 
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In all adventures, there are certain matters, let 
them be as prosperous as they may, that must be 
written off to profit and loss. This is one of them. 
It is a false speculation, if not in the trade itselfj 
in the duration, and profit of it, and must be placed 
on the wrong side of the account. 

There are but one or two additional remarks, 
that we would make on the Company’s hints— the 
one is, on the requisition, that the public, in return 
for the trade which the Company woukl obli- 
gingly give up, on the approaching termination of 
their charter, to the hands of tliosc who gave it, 
should furnish, at different times, as there may be 
nwd, to the Directors of the East India Company, 
a sum atpounting to six n\illionJ> ot money — not 
as a payment for any fixtures in trade, left behind 
them ; not for any warehouses, or ships, or stores — 
but to enable them the Company to pay their own 
debts. What 1 after the Company have been 
driving a profitable trade, as they have told us 
from year to year, do they come at last to borrow 
of that very public whom they have deluded, and 
wish to exclude from the ■ ropossessiou of their 
own. Six ? yes, six millions of pounds steiliug ! 
On the plea, too, that they h4v;e had a very losing 
concern of it— and if the will lend them, 

for so it is in ’point of fact, so much capital to 
renew their trade, they have . no, doubt but. that 
things will come round, again. 

We have heard of boy.vfitrnisbing an instrument 
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lo scourge themselves — but none but a child could 
be guilty of so egregious a weakness. 

Until this moment, the Minister for India, and 
the Court of Directors, would have had people 
believe, that all things were going on most pros- 
perously ; nor would they now have come to a dis- 
closure of affairs, if things coukl aiiy longer be 
dissembled. Into this unhupp}' condition, they have 
not fallen all at once,^ — by one fell swooj:—- but by 
a sy'stematie cour.se of decay and ruin — l)y a yearly’ 
excess, in their territorial management, of charges 
above their revenue— -and by a continued loss in 
their commercial dealings. 

The Directors may endeavour to blind and mis- 
lead the j)u!>lic, by talking wildly’ of the value of 
their territorial acquisitions, and the revenues to be 
expected from therji ; but, whilst we have this 
known and indisputable fact before our eyes— that 
from the experience of a Idhg series of years* 
nearly equal to the extent of the clraiter, tlie 
charges have exceeded tlie revenue, iiv the amount 
of many millions it r^buld swrti ahsiird, to 
look for any beneficial change, for any given time 
to come, without the public, had some assui'a.ncje, 
(which is not likely to ocdur^ from the;. very coiir 
stitution of the (|lplipany) that they wduld depart 
from the system on which they’diad hitherto acted ; 
and which is the only one, aSf tlijey aver, suiteil ,to 
the administration of tlie aifairs of the Indian 
empire. From, an adher^nco to ihisjsystcra, isany 

K 3 • ■ 



tiling to be augured, but a recurrence of the saui-e 
ruinous ctlccts ? 

Within the periotl alluded to, the Company’s 
debts have increased to no less an amount than 
twenty millions Stirling.* 

Some flatteries may be indulged by the Direc- 
tors, that their assets have been enlarged within 
the like term ; and that these will serve, in a great 
measure, as a balance against their debts. Ihit the 
Directors, like all other persons of tlesperatc cir- 
cumstances, over-rate, not only their present, but 
prospective property. Tliey reckon on the effect 
of their expentliture in forts and warehouses, .as if 
their value were increased, in tlic projiortion of 
the expense added to them— as if a ship could be 
estimated, by the mone^expended in its repairs — 
or a garment, by the number of sums exhaustetl in 
keeping the tattered remnants together. 

On the same sort of reasoning, they build airy cas- 
tles — as to the realization of long out standing debts, 
irora the nitjtve powers fallen into decay — or what 
is tantampUnt to it, into the arms of the Com pan}'. 

As another,, Species of this delusion — they look 
to. alleg^, charges ph the public, which have 
been long , repelled, by thei^^presentatives in 
Parliament,' pnd,, tybat is e<|^|^as deceptive, to 
the sale of the perishable and’ perishing ajrticles iti 
their vv^atchops^ in t^adenhah street. ,'Kiey vyould 
seem to be proceeding exactly in the same track 

the tbdr tcrf’ltpriatv^iid trading sy&tcQ}, 
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tvith unsuccessful speculators, who terminate their 
career in bankruptcy ; but which is sta\ C(l off from 
tlay to (lay, by representations that have now 
become so common, that they can only impose on 
the ignorant, and make tools of the designing. 

The remaining point that we would simply glance 
at is, the ungracious, and, we will say, ungrateful', 
manner in which the Company express themselves, 
of the cost attendant on the employment of King’s 
troops. One sl'.oulcl think tliat their services hatl 
been, in the highest degree, trifling and unim- 
portant; wliercas, they have been a great mean, we 
will not say a primary one, of the recent acquisi- 
tions of the Company. 

It would appear, as if these troops had been 
sent to India in unjust proportions, rather to load 
the Company with an unuatural expense, than 
to afford to them proteetion, in an extraordinary 
emergency — the apprehended invasion of their ter- 
ritories in tlie East, by the strongest enemy that 
could threaten them. 

But these troops have been employed, as it would 
appear, among others, in making some coijquests' 
for the crown ■; and Ceylon Ts particularised— 
But for whom have they ittbally compneted it? 
Why’, for the Cotja^ny, who have engrossed this, 
as every dther of trade wUhiir tlie Con^- 

pany’s limits. Does the cinhambn ’of Ceylon go to 
the Kiflg’4 or thel Coin panj^s warehouses? Is thfe 
islamr other ivis^e profitable ? If so, let them shew 
it, and the ground of their complaint ' 
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They nil at the expeiuliture occasioned by the 
Kgyptian expedition. But what was the object of 
that expedition ? To prevent the French passing 
into the vicinity of the Company’s teiritories. 
Did they wish such harmless neighbours? Or, if 
they had been allowed to go thither, who would, 
in all probability, have been the principal losers ? 
Shall we then hear of this as a subject of remon- 
strance? This kind of representation is the more 
unseemly, when we consider that the Company 
have charged the principal part of this expense, as 
also the capture of Ceylon, to the public, and hav’c 
had credit for it in their accounts.* 

Before this part of the subject is dismissed, it will 
be well to call their attention to a species of 
defence, which the Directors have derived, at the 
entire cost of the public-^the naval defence of In- 
dia ; in which have been employed,^ for a long scries 
of years, from twenty to twenty-five sail of men 
of war: and these have been used, not in defending 
tJie general interests of the countvy, but the narrow 
and pai lial trade of the Company. 

If the Company^ had actually suflTered from 
giving emploj'ment to a part of our military force, 
one tihou-ld hkve thought that a rellcction on the 


* For the first, they have on accoant, 

Jj76l,807/,— for charges, and for^iatirest on the advance, 
J,006,5fi(W.— maferng together, *,768, 367/* 

And for Ceylon, they haye.obUiil^.^ Ukycre<^it, though not 
ta *9 l«irg« ftjji amounfi 
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gratuitous support of the navy, would have sealed 
their mouths against complaint, and for ever. 

But, instead of the country shifting the military 
force on them, it has suffered for the want of it 
in other quarters, where militaiy aid has been 
required, for the most important national pur- 
poses. 

The Court of Directors appear, not only to have 
entertained erroneous notions of the Company’s 
importance, hut to have lost sight also of every 
thing owing to the public. They hav'e forgotten, 
that It is to the.m, and their sacrifices, that they are 
intlehted for their territory, with their exclusive 
trade. That without their representatives in Par- 
liament, they could not have had any means for 
acquiring a foot of land; nor could they, without 
its permission, retain it for a moment now it is 
aetjuired. That they are sovereigns only by suf- 
ferance. 

That it is not by virtue of any fanciful inherent 
right in themselves, that they have been able to 
raise and maintain armies, but from the toleration 
of the country; and tliat ^heir exclusive trade 
depends on no other authority. 

If they had a proper Impression of this truth, 
it is to be supposccL^^that they xyouid not have.set up 
the vain pretenc^g|^fe.rrcd, They would npt have 
raved about their pfivileges, as if they had been 
self-origmlidting, or self-derived. They wouUl not 
have talked about the* propriety of admitting the 
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to have a claim, to impose restrictions upon tlien>. 
They would have petitioned, where they have fool- 
ishly undertaken to command. 

Tlie Court of Directors appear throughout, to 
have indulged sentiments respecting the use and 
importance of the Company and its monopoly> 
which are not owned or felt hy any other body of 
the community besides. Tliey would seem to 
suppose, that the trade to India has been created 
by their own means, and thSir own merit; ex- 
cluding wholly from their consideration, iliat their 
exclusive commerce is permissive and temporar}’, 
by a sacrifice for a term agreed upon, of the public 
right to tlieir private advantage— and, by the pe- 
culiar indulgence of the British Parliament, acting, 
or supposed to act, for Jfee public benefit atul con- 
venience, in allowing to.tlie Gonipany the means, 
■which were found necessary to or for tlie further- 
ance of their alleged commercial purposes. With- 
out’ these aids, what would Mve become of the 
Company's tradCj or of their territory.^ 

> But with ail the permission and sacrifice of the 
public, immediately and collaterally — would they 
have real^l either the territory or their trade, to 
at which they hav^ptually or fancifully 
itr^vei^ ? No^ certainly no^^^r the most care- 
^server^ who is at alixMVersan^ with the 
Coihfpany’S'history, must see, tbaty’ the first 
footieg the Ccwipany obtain^ ia India) to tlie 
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jMesent tlazzling sj)lenclour of territorial possession, 
both the one and tlie other have been owing, not 
so much to tliQ commercial or political enterprise 
of the Company, as to our naval superiority above 
any other nation, or all the nations put together, 
that have adventured to the Indian Seas. This has 
always given a protection and stability to the Com- 
pany’s trade; which the folly and misconduct of 
those, who have conducted it, have not been able 
to countervail. This has sustained it, against the 
weakness of individuals, or the ruinous tendency 
of the whole system of the Company. 

Simple commerce, although it was the principle 
with which the Company first set out, has been 
long left in the rear in theij- journey ^andhsis ceased 
to be the governing . principle. It has been aban- 
doned for years, as a hiinor and inferior considera* 
tioii ; and, instead of this, another has been adopt- 
ed, of a quite different character, as the constant 
rule of action — wc mean the tdesire of territorial 
acquisition. THns has influenced, as< strongly as 
the gainful influence of trade — pointing to the same' 
end, the enriching of the ^ompany/ though not by 
the same means.. In tire One case, immediate in- 
terest has been the propelling cause j kr the second, 
a more indirec |^ ifl uence— - pat ronage :ia^ protec- 
tion. WhafeMp^so much tetided to increase this 
as tliet possession of wide dominion; calling for the 
empl^meat of a numberless host of public func*; 
tionaries ? From . the ua$ of this patronage the 
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Directors have been able to provide, by the way 
of patrimony for their relatives, and protection for 
their dependants ; and have thrown the super- 
abundance, the crumbs from their table, among the 
Proprietors at large ; who have been content with 
their proportion. 

This has been a contrivance that has'.grown put 
of the cunning of traffic, to find a circuitous course 
for the enjoyment of advantages, which they could 
not obtain in a straight and even way. It was not 
to be hoped that the public could have endured to 
see th4:?Company going on fi»m one permitted pe- 
riod to another, in money-getting arts, by their 
own sacrifice, without wisliing to participate with 
them. ' 

The reasonableness of this was well known and 
acknowledged by the Com^hy, and by those ha v? 
ing controul over their aftaix’s; but; though known 
to themselves, was curiously concealed from the 
world; . To blind the public more completely, pro- 
visions were held out for their participation in the 
Indian trade, in an indirect way ; by giving them 
an interest in the surplus income of thp Company, 
after the jjaynrent of their onlinary charges. ' ’‘Sut 
these provisions, if they were ever intended to pro- 
duce an v^lvantage to the countn^, do not appear 
to have (l^e much credit to th^^|^ity of those 
politicians who favoured them— ^^rcy' have miser- 
ably failed-.^ The public,- instead of drawi^iany 
benefit from them in a|feviation .of Uteyi. 
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have been absolutely called upon to relieve the East 
India il^'onipany, overwhelmed, as might have been 
imagined from their flourishing statements, by the 
very weight of their riches. 

The public have been dcceivetl by the ope- 
ration of provisions, whatever honesty there might 
have been , in the design of them, in expecting an 
unreal good, and in helping to encumber themselves 
with a positive and absolute evil. 

It is. not our disposition to say any thing harsh 
or uncharitable, even upon failures so difficult to be 
reconciled with the hopes and promises originally 
held out with the utmost confidence, from the 
highest authority. IJut it is not to be wondered 
tliat there were those who, in thdheat of political 
controversy, did hot hesitate to assert that the 
assurances held out td thc public were intended to 
delude, for that, otherwise, the delusion could not 
have been so complete. 

The statute of 1793, and tlie charter founded 
upon it, so far as respects the commerce of India, 
contains principles destructive of the main end it 
seeins to have had in view, namely, the benefit of 
the’ country, through the instrumentality of the 
East India Company. ' Profit must always be the 
grand stimulu^,^|o commeroial enterpri|e -r- now 
what sort of^^^ative must the Company have, 
from;.jthe operatfMi of this charter,, to prosecute 
theil^ade with spirit, when others are to reap, 
with them,t'th€ benefit resfStting from their enter- 
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jfivis'e? The principle is a most erroneous one, 'hi 
point of commercial^cecdhomy, and was sdjjiii s.uc'- 
cessfully detected by the sharp-sighted polic^ orthe 
East India Company ; and instantly departed ‘fipm 
for more exclusive andidire«!t advantage — desdtied, 
as has been explained, in the^niore lucrative system 
of patronage. 

Nor was this followed by any material incon- 
venience, or loss, in other respects j^XvIiich might 
be supposed to militate against thp. newly adopted 
policy. ■ 

What amount, it may be asked, have the Direc- 
tors themselves embsivkedMn the trade, or capital, 
of the Comp|i;^>? Took to their stock in the Com- 
pany V funds! anrl, it will be seen that not one half 
of them have more than 1000/. Indian stock — a. 
bare qualification to the chmr of thet!dii'cction. 

But what is it to them, vso they Can have the 
long list of appointments, from the Governor-ge- 
neral of India to the humble cadet, whether they 
make lOQ or 150/. by the pyoceeds^i^f trade. Trade 
must be not merely a secondary, but, rather, a 
wholly-neglected, consideration, when opposed, on 
the other side of the account, to the vast amoufttof 
their patronage. It would be superfluous to pursue 
a topic„|^ farther, so self evide^and so striking. 

But, though the country has.^p^erived all the 
gooci which it had been taught fo expect fr aag L the 
Company’s charter, ii|; has, nevertheless, ^%)ed, 
for which the Direct<|R say it ought he thank- 
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fill, a-i^ry perceptible and singular profit — and 
wjucli tKe Directors assume much credit to tliein- 
selywand their^constitueuts for producing. Lis- 
tcnrttg to their assertions, one would imagine that 
they imported vast annual tvealth into the coun* 
fry, to th<f\amonnt of several millions,- by their 
commerce, far exceeding the prime cost of their 
importations, 'nVid the profits attached to them. 
But what reason have the Directors to plume tliem- 
sclves on this ? Is the amount of duties of their 
providing? ” Or are th^y the mere ha7id, of which 
the public make use, iii making their necessary 
contributions to the stater If paid j^iapy other, 
it would come, in the same solid lump, into the 
coffers of the public treasufyi Let us not hear any 
more of these ^|maginaf^ iiotions, or illusive sug- 
gestions, calculated to; .deceive themselves ; or, 
what is , worse, to cheat and insult the common 
sense of the country. It is not less clear that the 
present system fpf the government of India will 
be as ruinous and mischiev(jus for the Compaii)', 
in the event, as it is unproductive and burtheiisomu 
to the parent state. 

In this latter part of our labour it has been our 
object (certainly,, ^ object for whielr wi^o not 
ex|)ect to deriv^Mto gratitude from -those' whom 
jve wemW benefit, blit stilfaii object sincerely sought 
by open the eyes of Company, as well 

as tliose'of die .cdontry, . to *jeir true condition. 
Their presenTatate is, from obvious tacts, 'as well 
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&s from every sferious consideratiohV so eiitit^gly uti- 
fitted for mdnagiiig anti monopolizing the trade of 
India, that it is not, in reality, consistent witli. com- 
merce at all, more particularly from the assumption 
of the character of sovereigns, whidh. would, seem 
to be utterly at variance with commercial pursuits. 

As all human power has its boundaries, beyond 
which it cannot pass, it may, rationally, be con- 
ceived that the sphere of sovereignty, into which 
the Company have diverged from the confined cir- 
cle of trade, is large enough to engage all their 
attention, all their capacity, and all their resources; 
that it is sufficiently extensive to occupy ail their 
thoughts and all their means. Let them devote 
themselves, night and day, to the well-being of 
their territories; to the agnculture and manufac- 
tures of India ; and thinl^.jOf trade only, so far as 
to devise the best means of encouraging and im- 
proving, by every facility, which, as sovereigns, 
they can give the intercourse, which will be best 
and most properly carrietl on by those who are 
' merchants and traders by profession. Let them, 
above all, study and labour for the happiness of 
their innumerable, and most virtuous, and amia- 
ble sub|(^ts. Let them improve the condition of 
those subjects, by securing th^p^pertv. and by 
enlarging their means of ac^tirihg it n^gti'iong 
which means a frep' and properly eb^Kaged 
trade, carried on ^tjy mefcliahts properly so 
calle^Ij deserves tire first ratx.k* Let^them secure 
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ihe due administration of justice by wholesome and 
steady laws, and by suitable institutions, for the 
administration of those laws. Let tlicm abolish 
their vast and numerous boards— invented only 
for the purpose of increasing the oljects of patron- 
age — and ligliten themselves of all the gaudy trap- 
pings, which arc calculated to destroy the substance 
for a paltry and tinsel show. Let them amend and 
reform tlfc judicial system; which, alone, demands 
an expenditure of near a million j carly. Let them 
narrow their frontier, and reduce it to a defensible 
circle, and confine their I'uture wishes within it, 
and thereby diminish their enormous military esta- 
blishments, and their vast diplomatic expenses. 
These arc grand and immense objects, not foreign, 
but, on the contrary, most appropriate and essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Company, and to the cha- 
racter and glory of the country ; and with which 
is connected, more intimately than they choose to 
allow, the Company’s very existence. 

Do not these abundant objects require the Com- 
pany’s attention? and are they not numerous and 
weighty enough to demand and exercise, the whole 
time, wisdom, and talents, were they evcii ten- 
fold what they arc, of the Court of ? 

These complic^^ concerns, if rightly af^ded to 
and ariangctl, employ the Company, for, years 
yet J^^me ; and .may find also, employment for 
the ^^peration an(l assistance of the Board of 
Coatroul. 
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linIccJ it would not be a superfluous work if they 
both immediately i^et about the arrangemeut of a 
plan for the administration of their territorial af- 
fairs — convinced, as they must be, witli the public, 
that the plan acted upon, so far fi'orijf its having 
answered all those great ends anticipated^f ; it, has 
served to involve the Company in an overwhelming 
debt — for which they have the slight and unsatis- 
factory, but, in ill success, the common consolation, 
• of abusing one another. 

Let them take priulence, though late, and attend 
to these things ; they will then fintl their best in- 
terest in aiding and assisting the general merchants 
of the Britisli empire in the establishment of a free 
and beneficial trade with their dominions ; instead 
of atterftpling weakly, vainly, and most unwisely, 
to oppose their admission to that trade. 



APPENDIX. 


It would not only be difficult, but for the pre-r 
sent purpose, unnecessary, to go ndnutely into the 
East India Company*s territorial or qomipercial 
nffiairs. It will suffice to state a few general fe- 
suits, as flowing from an ^investigation pf aU ^jbeit 
accounts, made by aia official organ ; >vhich 
appears to b^ve looked diligently intb the subject 
matter, though front causes, which are explained, 
it has not come to snch precise copcffisions as 
might have been cjjpected ip an ordinary case. 

On taking an account of the revenues and 
charges of the territorial possesions of the East; 
India Company, for 17 successive yems, namely, 
from 17fi2-3, to 180^*9» tlie i^testpenod to \Yhich 
any accurate accc^^ext|^s, it is stated, that 
the gros?yptCess of the chali^ti, beyond ffie antpunt 
of the ?^Etorial jrevenues, will tie ft>»nd tp have 
been 5 , 0 ^ 0 To which u to bp added, not 
included pnder ibc prdinary head of commercial 
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charges, or the invoice price of gootl.s, the sum 
of 2,916,279/. These charges comprise the sala- 
ries of the Board of Trade, subordinate commer- 
cial olTiccs, factories, and import warehouses 
abroad. The entire disbursement^if India will, 
therefore, in this view, be found to have exceeded 
the ordinary revenues, within the period of 17 
years, taking good and bad together, as must be 
done in all calculations, in the aggregxite sum of 

7,994,294/. 

In the same inclusive space, there is an increase of 
India debt, of no less an amount than 20,905, 194 /. ; 
to which is to be adtled thi? debt existing in 1792, 
amounting to 7,129,934/. : making, togetlier, 
28,0‘J5, 128/. The excess of the debt, within the 
ptribd of 1792 — 3 and 1808 — 9, was, in a great 
measure, occasioned by disbursements for the pur- 
poses of trade ; for as these were to be drawn ac- 
cording to the provisions of the statute of 1793, 
from the surplus revenue — and, as in the stead of 
surplus, there Avas almost a constant there 

was no other resource left to the Company than 
the borrowing t)f money in India, for their coni- 
jncrcial speculations ; * no alternative presenting 
Itself, but the utter abandonment of the trade. 

Combining the exci^ of Witrges over the na- 
tural revenues of the Company, witU^dr accu- 
mulating territorial debt (making a ^reul total 
of 1^,629,422/.') the public may |bfni a tolerable 
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estimate of the prosperity of the Contpany's ma- 
nagement of their vast territories, as well as the 
probability hcUl out of the lliture success of their 
government. 

To this brief account of the effect of the territo- 
rial management of tl»e East India Company, arc 
added a few facts and circumstances respecting 
their Commercial transactions. 

It appeals, from ollicial papers, ibaL tbe whole 
of the exports * of the East India Cum. pany from 
this countiy, for the period of J7 ycar-s, from 
1 3, to 1808— i), and these including stores 
of every description, wlficli may l)c presumer! to 
constitute the greater part of the exports, umoniited 
only to 11,334,1218/. From wliich sum, also, i.s 
to he deducted 10 per cent, being the anv^unt 
added by the Company to the invoice price of 
tlieir goods and stores. 

-The sum credited to the Company, for the sale 
of such goods and stores, by the ditfeirnt Indian 
Pre.sidcncies for the like period, is 8,504,0.68/. 

The advances made by the Indian Picsidencic.s, 


* It lias been sbew u^ <bc prccciUwg sheets, that the spirit 
of trade, if not dopre^^ by the rontinuatiuu of the nioiio. 
poly of t^j^i^st India Company, may be expected to increase 
in an in^^Mpable degree the 6stcnt of the exports, wirich arc 
limited 'fll^ipaHy at present to the supply of stores for the 
^mrposes of gorerament. 



for iii6 samfe jperiod, for the purchase of ihvest* 
hients for importation ihto England, \ifere— - , 

26,038,220 

iCharges ttt be added, hot included 

in the invoices iV- j 2,916,2751 

ji^. 29,254, 503 

'the Sale of the articles, forming these invest- 
ments, has of late years diminished in an almost 
incredible degree; 

The sole amount of tndiah goods,* which stood 


in 1798—9, at ^ 4,667,295 

ivas reduced in 1805 — 6 to 2,254,899 

in i 806^—7 to 1)472,074 

in 1807—8 to 1,309,080 

in 1808—9 to ........ 1,191,213 


. The confined rent (or the sale of the imports into this 
codhtry from Indm^ which must be supposed, from the statd 
of the continent and cOmmeirce at this juncture^ to be 
teriah will be eltebdcd^ as the general restrictions of tradc^ 
from the operation of the condnental system, shall be niiti^ 
gated^ or remoYe4^^ add :a fr<({sh * mart may be opened for the 
sale of Indian articles of produce and manufacture, in South 
Amerita, aiiii elsewhere ; may enable the general ad. 

'irentdrer to tiidia to dispdsb tiir th^^tumlng cargo, pur- 
chased by his exports^and so prewar it, even during the 
e^ji^tence of the restriefe^. cojairae of , trade cannot 

be imagined to ^ist for cVer), frOm becoming an^^nnulatioxl 
to tho stagnate and perishing stock in the Co^piiy’s ware* 
hous# 
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Ih lh6 transactions of trade between 
Marcl^ 1 803, and March, 1 808, the 
txcess of payments above the re- 
ceipts is estimated by the Court of 
Directoi? at 

iSut in a subsefjuent acCountj after an 
adjustment of some disputable ar- 
ticles, it is stated, .in anotlier offi- 
cial paper, that \vithin the last 
17 years, the total supply by India 


to England has been i...i£42,i78,640 

'Total return by England to India, 

within the like period <1^43,808,341 


Balance in favour of the latter only iS 1,629,701 

But this balance, it is said, will be transferred 
to the other side of the account, when a more par- 
ticular investigation of the Cotiipany’s affairs shall 
be concluded. 

It would exceed the purpose of this note, to 
pursue the subject more minutely. ' 

From the results noticed) itnrbuld seem Clear, 
that the exclusive trade of the Indian Epipire is 
too large for tjje. hands of tl^ E^ India Com* 
pany: 

Tlip^for a long series of years, their commercial 
speef^^ns, generally speaking, h^aye not been 
worth the pursuit : 



That even bn their own allowance, the profit of 
trade can never be regarderl as a resource for the 
payment of the territorial debt — or, in their own 
words, “ It has always been perfectly untlferstood, 
that, in the most flourishing times of the Com- 
“ pany, their commercial resources could not be 
“ adequate to the discharge of the Indian territo- 
“ rial debt.” 

That the discharge of the latter must tU-pend 
on the reduction of the expense of management of 
the territory— and what a task that mr.st he, may 
be gathered also frorn the Directors’ own afl- 
inissions ; as follows : 

“ What is most obvious and striking, is the 
“ increase, not of the charges only, hut also of 
“the debt, as the revenues increased, and not 
merely in proportion to the increase of the re- 
“ venues ; for v'hilst, from the j ear ] 79d — 4, to 
“ the year 1805 — 6, the amount of the revenues 
“ has not been quite doubled, that of th.e charges 
“ has been increased as 5 to 2, and that of 
“ the debt nearly quadrupled, besides a very large 
“ sum of debt transferred in the course of that 
“ period to England.’’ 

Whatever disputes may arise ^out the cause of 
the Directors’ complaint, the effect will n§t admit 
of question. 
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Shoukl not these things convince the Company 
of their own unfitness to carry on the trade of the 
Indian Empire, and the propriety of resigning it 
to abler hands ; and of directing their whole 
thoughts to the revenue and charges incident tri 
their territorial possessions r 


Jb^niiteti by jujee (Juidi IdJie, Lougu;i. 
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TRADE TO CHINA 


It is proposed, in tlie following obsorvalions, 
to take a "cneral view o(“ the coimneree of the 
Indian Arohi})elag(), more especially among the 
native states who are not under the control 
of a foreign power; to consider in how liir that 
commerce may he advantageous to i his country, 
hoth in extending tiu; coj)siiinption of our 
staple mamdacl ires, and in llie demand t<)r the 
produce of those stales in the (‘liina market; 
and at the same lime to point out tin' insecurity 
of the present trade froju Great Ilritain and 
British India to China, if timely measures of 
precaution he not taken to meet the ])rogress 
of the Americans in China, and to guard against 
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the system oi* excJiLsivc aiilliority wliicli the 
Netherlands government are endeavouring tt) 
establish throughout the Eastern seas. It is 
not that I expect to offer many new tacts re- 
lative to the coinmert^e of these countries ; bnl 
probably a concise explanation of tlie circum- 
stances already known, may place iho subject 
in a more striking point «)f \iew than what it 
has been su])poscd to possess; and as (|i test ion'; 
of the greatest national interest are often iindei - 
rated or overlooked, merely because the scene 
of action is distant and not familiar, it becomes 
the duty of those who from local situation ha\ t' 
been more accustomed to uivc their attention 
to such matters, to communicate frankly the 
result of their personal experience. With this 
A iew of the subject, I am anxious to point out 
tlic ])robable couse(|uences ol‘ leaving a foreign 
nation to obtain the sole command of the 
I'iastern seas, and to control the trade and 
industry of the native population of (hose 
islands. 



And tliis question is of no Irivial imporl- 
ance : thei’o is at tlie })rosen< moment an ae- 
kiiowlcdged want of tielil for llie em])loyment 
of the capital of onr merchants. (’omiiK’rce 
has been carried to an extent which cannot be 
continued, now that the Knropean nations are 
at libefl.y to encourage their domestic manu- 
factures ; it lias become therefore more ne- 
cessary tlian ever to seek for distant markets; 
and there is a field still open in Cdiina and in 
the r?.stern seas, wliich I tliink may be obtained 
without any considerable expense, and without 
at all interfering with the legitimate rights of 
other nations. 

But the more clearly to explain this question, 
it is necessary to offer some remarks on the 
course and nature of the trade in the Indian 
Archipelago, and on the consumption of the 
products of these islands in riiiua. 

From the earliest times of which there is any 

ij 
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record, the l:brei,c;n tnule in tlie Indian islands 
was carried on at certain ])orls or emporia, to 
wliich the native traders resorted with the pro- 
duce of their respective countries, and bartered 
it for the commodities of Europe and of 
(’hina. — Aclieen, Malacca, and Eantam, were 
chief places of this description, until the Dutch 
establislied a juiramonnt authority, and by ob- 
taining' an exclusive control in iIk' minor ports, 
were enabled to force the native trade to Bata- 
via. They wished to render this place the em- 
porium of their Eastern possessions, and when 
they had subdued any of the neighbouring 
native states, they uniformly exacted the exe- 
cution of a treaty which stipulated that the 
produce and trade of the country should be 
placed at their disposal, and the local port re- 
gulations be made subject to their immediate 
direction ; the consequence of which necessarily 
was, that they became enabled to change the 
course of the Jiative trade, (so far as it was not 
comprehended in their owm monopoly), to such 



|>orl^ ns best smleil llu-ir poluy niul cojivc- 
(lienee. 

Hut (In- unlive u.ulei ^ iiave nt nil limes been 
iinwiiliii.^' lo pidcceii to llnfnvin; the regulntioii 
was conlrnry in eslnbiished usage, and to ihe 
ortliiiasiN and {•oiiveiiienl course ol‘ their voy- 
ige j it was bolli arbilrary and oppressive; and 
whenever llie 1 )ulch government were loo weak 
Itieiilbree suinnissiou, il was evaded, 'riius iiwill 
be Ibiind ilial ]^hio was a place ol' great resort, 
allliough the Dutch would rather have directed 
the native traile to Malacca; and as soon as the 
Kasteni seas became more Iree, Penang rose to 
crotnmereial importance ; and a direct inter- 
course Avas established between the East India 
Com})any*s possessions and the Indian Archi- 
pelago ; and hence it has followed that the 
British nation has acquired an interest in the 
commerce of these islands which was not for- 
merly possessed. The mutual relations thus 
established, have led to an increased consump- 
tion of European manufactures among the 
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Malay tribes, and have tended to iniprox e their 
habits and condition, by presenting to them a 
ready and unrestricted sale of the produce of 
their industry; and the Netherlands govern- 
ment cannot proliibit the continuance of these 
relations without committing a positive injury 
on the legitimate rights of Great Britain. 

It may also be presumed, that if a conve- 
niently situated port were established under the 
British flag, that port would be resorted to by 
the Malay and Chinese traders, in preference 
to proceeding to Batavia ; because such a course 
would be conformable to former usage and 
convenience ; and, further, because the natives 
of the J^aster?! islands have, on more than one 
occasion, during and since the restitution of 
Java, evinced a decided preference towards the 
British nation. 


The trade Indween China and the islands in 
the Indian iVrchipclago is of ancient date, and 
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<)1 consiticrablu cvteiii; iIk; Chi ucstj junks pro- 
ceed annually lo .lava, to the (,!elcl)es and Snhdi 
islaiuls, and to tiie principal poi ts on tlic island 
of liorneo : they also ^o uiuuially to I’aleinbaii^' 
on I he coast of Sninalra, anil to the islands of 
Bintaiit^ and laicyin : their export i-areio from 
t liina.consislini;- principally of coarse earthen- 
ware and silks, to^etlier with various articles of 
domestic consumption ainon^- I he Chinese set- 
tlers residing on the diilerent islands ; gongs 
also are a great article of cx])ort from China to 
IJorneo. in return the junks receive sugar 
from .lavaj tin from Hanca ’ ; and from almost 
all the islands, edible hirds’-nests t, tripang 


^ 'i'ltc Cliiiicsc prcicr tlic linlo any otlu r, and will 

pay about I lli niortr I’or it than for the (’ornis/i tin. 'J'ia; 

part of tlic tin ]>n)curcd in Bam a is muI to tlic (diina 
market; and the (juaiulty obtaintsl from the Iknica minis 
lias l)(‘i*n as follow s ; 

In tJic year I SI I l!.lj l!l pcculs, of l,‘i:;lbs. per pecul. 

ISla 

ISIG 

|- 'file birds’-ncsts are distinii.oi.sbed by die Cliinese i)y the 
names ol’ Pasliat and Clilknt, ami each kind is diviiled into 
fliiee classes* of best, middle, and inferior rpialit y; flic sale is 
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(otherwise called sea-slug) a kind of liolitiuirea, 
and some other articles which are among the 
luxuries of a Chinese epicure j besides rattans, 
wax, woods employed in dying, and other such 
products of woody uncultivated countries. 

There is moreover a considerable native trade 
among the islands themselves : Java supplies 
most of them with salt and with cotton cloths : 
gambler is a very principal article of export 
from Bintang: iron is found in Borneo, and 
exported from Banjarmassin to Pontiana, where 
it sells at a higher rate than the European iron : 
these, with rattans, mats, dammar, agar-agar. 


SO ccrtiiiii that birds’ -nests are consiilered equivalent to 
specie, and the average selling price of the two kinds has 
been estimated to be, the Paslmt at 3,200 Spanish dollars, 
the Chikot at 2,200 Spanish dollars per pccul. It is esti- 
mated that more than 200peculs of birds’-nests are annually 
imported at Canton, and that the supply might be extended 
to 500 peculs, without much risk of lowering the sale price. 

Sea-slug is of several kinds, and varies in estimation ac- 
cordingly — the average sale price of the whole may l)e calcu- 
lated at about 05 Spanish dollars per pecul, and the annual 
d< niand is not less than 100 peculs. 



(a species of sea* weed which is used for food), 
and other minor articles in common use, furnish 
cargoes to the numerous vessels that trade 
along the coasts in the Eastern seas, and shew 
the extent of the trade that might he looked 
for if tlic native population were allowed the 
fair progress, vvliich in the ordinary course of 
the human mind they would attain to, if they 
were not restrained by the shackles which Eu- 
ropean policy imposes on them. 

But I proceed to a more particular notice of 
the ground that had not been occupied, by any 
hkiropcan power, at the date of the latest ad- 
vices from Batavia. 

The convention concluded between Great 
Britain and the Netherlands in the year 1811 -, 
has restored to the latter government the fac- 
tories and establishments which the Dutch held 
in the year 1803 . This restitution has compre. 
hended Java, tlite Moluccas, and Celebes, with 
their respective dependencies; but it does not 
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express that the Nctherlantls government shall, 
under this convention, have a right to resume 
factories or establishments which were not in 
the year 1803 actually held or administered by 
the Dutch ; and it may reasonably be doubted, 
whether it was ijitended to convey the restitu- 
tion of those establishments which the* Dutch 
had abandoned between the year 1803, ami the 
date of tlie signature of the convention. 

On the decision that may be taken on these 
dilferent views of the subject, the present fichl 
in tlie Indian seas becomes more or less nar- 
rowed. If it be admitted that sucJi 2 )Ositions as 
were not held by the Dutch in the year 1803, 
lun e not been given up to them by this countiy, 
all the establishments W'hicii have been resumed 
lor the Netherlands government on the Western 
coast of Borneo, since the restitution of Java 
\vas carried into effect, become oi)cn to further 
consideration and discussion j and if a formal 
abandonment ol‘ factories held in the year 1803, 
has exehuleil sucli factories from tlie terms of 
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the convention above alluded to, llanjarmassin, 
on the South-east coast of llorneo, does not be- 
long to the Netherlands government by virtue 
of that conventioii. 

It is indeed stated in the latest accounts from 
India, that tlie present authorities at, Batavia 
have not only re-occnpietl all the possessions 
which the Dutch at any time held in Borneo, 
but have also declared the Netherlands govern- 
ment to be the sovereign of that island, and 
have it in contemplation to place the whole Ar- 
chipelago under one general system which shall 
secure the monopoly of its commerce in their 
own hands, and exclude other nations f rom any 
direct participation or access ; but it can hardly 
be arguedthat these more recent arrangements, 
which would materially affect the rights and in- 
terests of this counti'y, and were not included, 
nor pei’haps imagined, when the convention of 
1814 was framed, can be considered conclusive 
until they are found to be consistent with the 
system of ])olitical relations in 1‘iurope. 
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On tlic present occasion then it may be 
assumed, that those islands or countries which 
are not comprehended in the cluster of the 
Moluccas or Celebes, and have not been ac- 
tually restored under the convention which 
was concluded with the Netherlands govern- 
ment in the year 18 H<, constitute a field that 
is still open in the Eastern seas ; Java, of 
course, does not come within the scope of the 
argument j and Bali, though not actually occu- 
pied by the Dutch, is too near to their esta- 
blishments to be, alone, worthy of consider- 
ation. I proceed therel’ore to notice the com- 
mercial facilities within the space that remains 
openj tracing the different positions round the 
Kastern and Northern coast of Borneo, to the 
Straits of Sincaj)ore. 

The Suluh islands, and that part of Borneo 
which is dependent or tributary to them, come 
first in this track, and may be considered to 
include Magindano and the other islands. 
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whicli do not acknowledge the uulliority <)l‘the 
European gov’ernnient at Macassar. 

A mission was sent to tliem from Batavia, in 
the year 181 1, for the purpose ol‘ renewing the 
treaty which had been concluded in 177'1'> when 
the isISiul of Balambangau was taken possession 
of, and the authority of the Suluh government 
in Borneo was transferred to tlie East India 
Company. It apjtears Irom the information tlien 
obtained, that tlie government of the Suluhs is 
nominally administered by a des})otic sovereign, 
but is in fact controlled by a few powerful 
chiefs, who arc the proprietors of the greater 
part of the armed vessels, which, under the ge- 
neral name of Ladrones, scour the adjacent 
seas, and plunder indiscriminately whatever falls 
in their way. The native chiefs in Magindano, 
and of the extensive settlement in Celebes called 
Tantoli, are also connected with them, and it 
is estimated that the collective strength of these 
piratical establishments will amount to about 
200 armed prows, of different strength and di- 
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mensions, and from six to seven thousand fight- 
ing men. They make descents on the neigh- 
bouring islands, and generally lay waste the 
country where they land, and carry ofF the in- 
habitants, whom they afterwards sell or employ 
as slaves*. On their return the booty is di- 
vided, and one-fourth of it falls to the sliaro of 
the Sultan and his principal chiefs. 


The great Suluh island is the j)rincipal mar- 
ket for the sale of their plunder; and the Ma- 
gindano pirates resort thither for the same pur- 
pose ; but besides this traffic, there is a regular 
trade, principally with the annual junks from 
China, and, by tacit agreement, no violence or 
interruption is offered to it. The junks bring 

* The following has been stated to have been the amount 
of plunder in the year 1813-14. 

A Spanish brig from Manilla. 

Twenty small craft captured among the Philippines. 

About 1000 slaves, Christian inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines. 

A large coasting vessel from Macassar, the commander 
of which was ransomed for 120 Spanish dollars. 

And some small craft in the Moluccas. 



EiirojK'aii maim fact lives, and coarse (’liina 
g’oods j and they convey back canijihov, birds’- 
nests, betle-nid, rattans, including^ about 
‘2^20 tons of mother of pearl shell, and a small 
quantity ol‘]iearls. 

Of ibe island of Borneo, and especially the 
Bay of Malludu and the division termed Borneo 
Proper on the north and north-west coast, the 
following account has been given by the late 
Dr. Leyden. “ Borneo Proper is one of the 
states which grows rice enough for its own con- 
sumption; its camphor is the best in the world, 
but does not exceed the annual quantity of 35 
jicculs of 133 pounds per pecul. When the ori- 
ginal settlement was formed in Balambangan 
in 1771'j Mr. .Jesse found that not more than 
-1-000 peculs were produced; and I understand 
the country still produces pepjier equal at least 
to that quantity. The trade between Borneo 
and the Chinese port Aramoy is very consider- 
able ; according to Foster there were seven 
junks at Borneo in 1775> and the return car- 
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goes procured by the Chinese are chiefl} c-am- 
phor, sea-slug, tortoise-shell, birds’-uests, datn- 
mer, sandal-wood, rattans, and various articles 
used in dying. 

** The commodities produced at Malludu are 
nearly the same as at Borneo Proper ; it abounds 
particularly in rattans and clove bark, and is 
reckoned well-peopled in the interior. It has a 
deep bay, on the east side of which are pearl 
banks. Magindano, the most easterly district 
of Borneo, and dependent on the Suluhs, pro- 
duces gold, birds*-nests, the species of red wood 
caUed lakka, and some camphor. Considerable 
q^uantities of sea-slug and tortoise-shell may 
also be procured from the numerous shoals and 
islets along the coast.** 

These extracts serve to confirm the observa- 
tions already made on the subject of the ge- 
neral produce of the Eastern islands ; and it 
may be assumed from them, that although the 
commodities thus to be immediately obtained 
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would not of themselves furnish a return-carg'o 
of sufficient value to repay a direct commercial 
iutpreourse with the nortli and north-cast coast 
of Borneo, there is abundant ground for con- 
sidering it an auxiliary in a general plan, the 
object of which would be, to encourage and 
protecHr a coasting trade, in order to collect ar- 
ticles for the China market in exchange for the 
manufactures of Europe. 

But it is not in this temporary point of view 
only that the subject ought to be contemplated; 
enough is known of the island of Borneo, to 
justify a conclusion that it promises to prove 
in time abundantly profitable. Tlic range of 
mountains in which the gold-mines of Mam- 
pawa are situated extend also to the north- 
ward ; gold and diamonds have been found in 
other parts of Borneo, and to all appearance are 
abundant; a frequency of commercial inter- 
course with the people, and the increase of 
wants that would arise from it, would no doubt 
lead to the usual course of civilization, con- 
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sumption, and demand. We know of nothing 
that should interrupt this ordinary progress ; 
and even if it be not thought expedient to inciur 
the immediate expense of forming an establish- 
ment, it must be prudent to interfere, lest other 
nations establish themselves to our exclusion. 
Let this be effected, and let the native?' be en- 
couraged by a free trade to their ports, it may 
be expected that the full advantage will result 
in due time. 

The Eastern islands undoubtedly contain a 
very considerable mart foi' the sale of British 
manufactures. Broad cloths are highly prized 
by the natives, and the demand for them would 
augment in proportion to the means of purchas- 
ing. Some kinds of hardware manufactures 
would find a I'eady sale j iron is in demand, 
particularly the Swedish j and the experience 
of late years has shewn that cotton cloths, ma- 
nufactured in this country in imitation of Malay 
patterns, can be exported and sold below the 
local sale price of the native manufacture. — 
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This single fact is decisive of the importance 
and extent to which the Eastern ti'ade might 
be carried. That it is a fact may he proved on 
reference to tlie results of the last year, when 
these cotton cloths have found a ready and ad- 
vantageous sale, while the colonial markets have 
been fitherwise so overstocked with European 
goods, that they scarcely have repaid the prime 
cost. Ill short, the practicability of extending 
the demand for this species of manufacture*' 
is bounded only by the means of access to the 
native population j and, as a general remark, 
applicable to almost every branch of European 
export, it may be observed, that as the inhabit- 
ants of the Indian islands are acknowledged to 
be free from those peculiar liabits and prejudices 
which restrict the use of European luxuries 
among the Hindoo tribes, there is no reason 

* It is somewhat curious to trace the course of this trade. 
Raw cotton imported from Bengal and Bombay (where it is 
grown) is manufactured in Great Britain, and re-exported 
in its manufactured state to a sure market. It would be 
difficult to conceive a trade more beneficial to the mother 
country throughout its progress. 

c 2 



why ail increase of civilization and Wealth 
among them should not lead to an increased 
demand for the luxuries of civilized society. 

Thus far the subject has been considered 
principally with reference to the extension of a 
direct trade from Europe ; but there is Still an- 
other branch of it that ought not to be over- 
looked, which is the commercial intercourse 
that has of late years been carried on between 
these islands and the possessions of tlie East 
India Company. By a report framed at Pe- 
nang, it appears that 2100 chests of opium w^ere 
exported from that settlement in the year 1813- 
14 to different Eastern markets exclusive of 
China j and I have been informed that about 
4<5 peculs of gold dust were received at Sambas 
and Pontiana, during the same year, on account 
of cargoes sold at those places. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that the market will have become 
greatly contracted in consequence of the pro- 
duce of the island of Java being no longer 
* 

available as a return for the cargoes exported 



from British India to the Eastern islands, there 
might still be a valuable trade carried on with 
the ijidcj)endent native states j more es])ccially 
when it is considered that this trade would lie 
near tlie ordinary track of ships proceeding 
from British Inilia to Canton ; and tronscquently 
the mercantile interests in India would be ma- 
terially injured by any measure which tended 
to establish a monopoly of the trade of those 
islands. 

The same course of argument is ecpially ap- 
plicable with reference to the existing British 
trade at Canton. p]diblc birds’ -nests, sea slug, 
and the various articles of lesser value which 
are also among the luxuries of the Chinese 
table, are the produce of the Indian islands, 
and find a ready sale in China; on the other 
hand, our woollen manufactures are in use 
throughout the Chinese empire, and are ex- 
ported from thence to Japan; and I understand 
that the demand for our cotton goods has very 
rapidly and materially increased in China within 
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these last few years, and promises to become 
even more productive*. This fact leads to a 
conclusion, that by combining both sources of 
supply, by exporting British nianulacturcs to 
the Indian market and there collecting the lo- 
cal products which are sure of a I’cacly sale in 
China, our domestic manufactures would find 
additional vend, and our trade to China would 
acquire importance in the estimation of the 
Chinese themselves, a point of no small conse- 
quence at any time, and especially now, when 
the Americans arc making rapid strides, and 
threaten to acquire a superiority in tlic China 
trade. 

It woidd iiardly, ])erhaps, be believed that 
their progress was so cousideiable j but it is 
a serious fact, that in the last year 1817-18, 
the trade from America to China employed 
7,000,000 dollars, and 10,000 tons of ship- 


* This furnishes another proof of the importance of pro- 
tecting and encouraging the course of the cotton manufac- 
ture, \vhich has already been alluded to* 



ping, while, (luring the same period ol’ time, 
the British trade to China occupied 0,500,000 
dollars, and f^0,000 tons orsliippingj and eon- 
se([ueully, allowing that the -iVmerican mer- 
chant receives his return in the course of one 
year wliile the British recjuires nearly two 
years, Jhe American trade to C’liina is already 
more extensive than our own. Yet still, though 
the encroachments of the Americans are matter 
of daily comj)laint, though their means of future 
aggression go on increasing, and their present 
attitude denotes an indifl'erence, if not some- 
thing more than indifference, towards the opi- 
nion of this country, no means are taken to 
meet their progress, or to occupy those com- 
mercial resources which might enable us tlie 
better to compete with them. 

Among the Indian islands, the native trade 
along the northern coast of Sumatra is exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Americans : the com- 
parative cheapness with which the American 
merchants navigate theii* vessels, and the quick- 
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ness with which they obtain their return cargo 
(for the plain and obvious reason that they are 
not delayed by official forms, but each indi- 
vidual sells his goods as he can), enables them 
to give a higher price for colonial produce than 
the British merchant can afford to give. They 
usually purchase with specie, a circumstance 
which gives them a decided preference at Ba- 
tavia or any other of the Dutch settlements to 
which they arc allowed to resort, because the 
payment in specie is of considerable moment in 
tlic financial arrangements of the Java govern- 
ment. They also trade in small vessels, cal- 
culated to run with facility from port to })ort 
along the coasts of the independent native states j 
and from these collective causes they obtain an 
advantage which can only be met by affording 
corresponding facilities to the British merchant, 
in securing for him also a market among the 
Eastern islands, and permitting him to resort 
to that market freely and without reserve. In 
short, if the commercial resources of these 
islands be at all admitted to be an auxiliary in 



the supply oi‘ the CJiina market, every argu- 
ment, whether drawn from domestic interest or 
foreign policy, seems to point out the advan- 
tage, not to say the necessity, of fostering the 
native industry of these islands, and obtaining 
a permanent connexion among them. 

InJ;he progress of this course of things also, a 
direct intercourse may possibly be established 
with Cochin China. The greatest obstacle to the 
success of former attempts has been found to 
arise from the influence which the French mis- 
sionaries had obtained at the court j and, as 
many years have now elapsed since that period, 
probably a new succession of rulers will have 
produced new interests and views. The possibi- 
lity may at any rate be adduced as a collateral 
argument in favour of an establishment near 
the China Seaj because the vicinity of such an 
establishment, and the connexions dependent 
on it, w'ould necessarily facilitate communica- 
tion with Cochin China ; and the known pro- 
ducts of that country, as well as the particidar 
advantages of its locality with reference to 
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China, Borneo, and the Philippines, would gua* 
rantee an ample repayment of expense if the 
attempt proved successful. 

The same observation, though in a lesser de- 
gree, may be applied to Japan ; and it may not 
be unintercstiug to give a concise history of tlie 
circumstances which have transpired from the 
commercial adventures sent to that country, in 
the years 1814< and 1815, from Batavia. 

In the years 1813 and 1811 the local govern- 
ment of Java resolved to send a mission to 
Nangazacky, for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of the Dutch factory there, under the ca- 
pitulation which stipulated for the surrender of 
the several dependencies on Java, and, at the 
same time, to take a proper opportunity of com- 
municating to the Jai^ancsc government the 
annihilation of Holland as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation, the conquest of Java, and the 
w'illingness of tlio existing government to con- 
tinue the commercial relations which had here- 
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from Batavia. ^ 

be done with peculiar caution and 
because it was known that an edict had been is- 
sued by the Japanese government some few years 
before, directing acts of reprisal against British 
ships, in consequence of their having taken of- 
fence at supplies having been obtained in a 
compulsatory manner by the commander of a 
ship cruising in that neighbourhood. There 
was nothing therefore in the appearance of the 
present adventure that should disclose at once 
its nature and object, the cargo was assorted 
agreeably to former usage, and the ships were 
to enter the harbour of Nangazacky according 
to ancient forms, and under Dutch colours. 

Upon the arrival of the commissioners the 
Dutch chief of the factory refused to consider 
himself bound by the capitulation of Java ; and, 
by representing the danger that would result if 
he were to make knoAvn to the Japanese go- 
vernor the real character of the expedition, in- 
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duced the commissioners to agree tliat the com- 
mercial adventure should be carried through 
according to former usage, and witliout any 
political proceedings whatever. The commis- 
sion therefore returned without having effected 
the main object of the voyage. 

But the government at Batavia were by no 
means satisfied with this procedure ; they con- 
sidered the failure to have been mainly owing 
to the intrigue of tlie olBcers of the factory; 
and tliey were strengthened in this opinion by 
the following circumstance. It is customary that 
on the departure of the ships from Nangazacky 
for Batavia at the close of the annual consign- 
ment, a private signal is given to ensure the 
admission and friendly reception of the follow- 
ing year ; and when, on the present occasion, 
tliis custom was renewed, the Ja})anese inter- 
preters (who are the channel of communication 
between the factory and the governor of Nan- 
gazacky) secretly gave the commissioners a 
dujdicate of the next year’s signal, in order 
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that no intrigue of the Dutch chief of tlie fac- 
tory might prevent their return to Japan j in- 
timating to them, at the .same time, that the real 
character of the expedition was no secret. 

It was therefore determined to repeat the at- 
tempt in the year following; — but during the 
interval the situation of afiairs had become 
changed by tlic arrival of intelligence of the 
results of the battle of Waterloo ; and the fur- 
ther prosecution of the plan was abandoned, 
except that one ship w'as sent to Japan in the 
years 1814 and 1815, with a cargo which had 
been already prepared. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject with 
some information, obtained from the persons 
employed on this occasion, and annex in an 
appendix* an abstract of the results of con- 
signments to Japan, in further illustration of it. 

The Dutch trade from Batavia to Japan is 


* Vide appendix. 
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regulated by specific agreement as to its extent 
and description. The export cargo from Ba- 
tavia consists of sugar, woollens, piece goods, 
and small quantities of glass ware, spices, and 
ornamental fancy articles j in return for which, 
copper, camphor, silks, and lacquered ware, are 
received from the Japanese. The price of the 
merchandize is settled before the annual adven- 
ture commences ; only a small sum of money 
is allowed to be brought to Japan, and no part 
of the cargo is paid for in specie, the Japanese 
laws prohibiting the exportation of the precious 
metals under any formj the whole trade there- 
fore consists in barter, and the profit depends 
on the subsequent sale of the homeward bound 
cargo. At the close of one year’s consignment 
the quantity and assortment of the following 
year’s cargo is determined, and a list is sent 
to Batavia for the guidance of the authorities 
accordingly. 

It has been the opinion of many of the best 
informed persons, however, that these restric- 



tions on the quantity of cargo arc very much 
owing to the mismanagcnient or intrigues of the 
officers of the factory, whose interest it is that 
the trade should not be so extensive as to 
interfere wath their own privilege, or require 
more than one chief officer to conduct it j and 
the commissioner who w'cnt to Nangazacky in 
the year 181 ' 1 < expressly declares, that, in his 
opinion, the present state of the trade is no cri- 
terion for judging of the extent to which it 
might be carried ; — he says, “ The climate, the 
habits of the people, and their freedom from 
any prejudices that would obstruct the opera- 
tion of these natural causes, would open a vent 
for numerous articles of European comfort and 
luxury. The consumption of woollens and 
hard ware might be rendered almost unli- 
mited ; — they arc fond of the finer specimens 
of the glass manufacture, and the returns from 
Japan, which have hitherto been limited to 
their copper and camphor, some lacquered 
ware, a small quantity of silks, and a few other 
things of trifling importance, may be extended 
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to a long list. Specimens of teas, pitch, borax, 
iron, cinnabar, linseed oil, whale oil, and other 
articles which may be obtained, have been 
brought to Java by this opportunity.” 

The same gentleman has also observed, that 
so far as his local knowledge enabled h'fn to 
form a judgment, the real difficulties of in- 
troducing the British flag in Japan, inasmuch as 
they depend on the character and political in- 
stitutions of the Japanese, arc much less than 
they have been represented to be. He was 
of opinion, that the ill success of the attempts 
hitherto made has been chiefly owing to the 
misrepresentations which it has been the policy 
of the Dutch government to keep up, in order 
to secure their own commercial monopoly; and 
that the failure of the Russian embassy in 1804, 
as well as the offence taken at the entrance of 
the British frigate into the harbour of Nanga- 
zacky in the year 1808, may be in a great mea- 
sure attributed to the effects of this policy. In 
short, from the various opinions expressed by 
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persons who were at Nangazacky with the com- 
mercial adventure in 1813 and 1814, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that, although the re- 
cent re-establisliment of the Dutcli factory 
under its ancient forms will have re-opened the 
usual supply of European goods, and will con- 
seq'^ntly have taken away the particular ad- 
vantages tliat were to be contemplated while the 
British authority ruled in Java, there is still suf- 
fieient prospect of success to justify an attempt 
being made, if the objects to be acquired be 
considered worth the expense of a trial. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by the following 
circumstance : — When at the close of the com- 
mercial consignment sent in the years 1814 
and 1815, the chief of the factoiy, calculating 
on the change which had taken place in Eu- 
rope, renewed his declaration that he would 
not receive another consignment except on his 
own terms, he requested the Japanese inter- 
preters to transmit a declaration, on their part, 
that they could not answer for the conse- 
quences of any departure from the plan which 
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he proposed. The interpreters did so ; but 
they concluded by saying — ** It is, however, of 
no importance who is sent as chief of the fac- 
tory, provided a lasting peace has been esta- 
blished at Batavia.** This expression could only 
imply, that if the government had become 
settled, whether English or Dutch, the ffade 
might be continued} because it is very evi- 
dent that the Japanese knew the real character 
of the expeditions sent from Batavia by the 
British authorities, and were aware of the con- 
quest of Java; and as no doubt was ever en- 
tertained of the Dutch being received at Nan- 
gazacky, the remark was useless if applied to 
the Netherlands government only. 

Upon the whole, then, I think it may be as- 
sumed, that, in a commercial point of view, 
there is a considerable opening among the In- 
dian islands, which it would be desirable to 
occupy, before the further advances of other 
nations shall have excluded us altogether. It 
remains to shew, that the longer this question 
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is postponed, the greater will be the difficulty 
as well as necessity of acting wuth eficct ; and 
that it is politically expedient to obtain a naval 
station in the Eastern seas, while it can be done 
without injury to the just rights of others. 

I'he only power with whom there would at 
present be any actual contact is the govern- 
me)it of the Netherlands ; it is necessary, there- 
fore, to consiilcr, Avliat are the rights which that 
government has acquired by the convention 
concluded in the year 1814<. This convention 
has restored the factories and establishments 
which the Dutch possessed in the b’astern seas 
in the commencement of 1803, viz. Java and its 
dependencies, Celebes, and the smaller islands 
situated in the straits of Macassar, the Moluc- 
cas, Malacca on the Malay peninsula, and sun- 
dry establishments on the island of Sumatra : 
it has also coded to them the island of Banca ; 
but as it contains no explanatory article what- 
ever, there is still this question, as before ob- 
served, whether a formal abandonment by the 

D 2 
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Dutch government, subsequently to January, 
1803, of establishments which had been held 
by them previously to that date, constitutes an 
exclusion of such establishments from the pro- 
visions of the convention of 1814 ? And on the 
decision upon this point would depend the pre- 
sent right of the Netherlands governmcift to 
consider their former factories on the island of 
Borneo as a part of the recent restitution. 

It is evident, from what has already been 
stated, that the commercial relations between 
Great Britain and Holland, in the Eastern seas, 
are not the same now as they were when the 
Dutch were in the plenitude of their commer- 
cial monopoly in that quarter of the world. Of 
late years, the British have acquired a direct 
and frequent intercourse with the native states 
in the Indian Archipelago, and, from that in- 
tercourse, have established new relations which 
have assisted in augmenting the amount of 
capital employed in the British trade to China. 
The Dutch, therefore, can no longer exercise 
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t!ie same restrictive policy and nominal con- 
trol among the Eastern states, without com- 
mitting a positive injury on the trade which has 
been legitimately acquired by Great Britain; 
nor can they extend their control over Borneo 
and the Straits of Malacca, without encroach- 
ing Jjeyond the bounds which the convention 
of 1814 has restored to them ; consequently, 
much depends on the system of policy pursued 
by the present government of Java. 

Now the wliolc course of proceedings adopted 
by that government tends to revive the former 
system of monopoly and exclusion. They com- 
menced, at the time of the restitution of Java, 
by refusing to admit the slightest interference, 
or any community of interests, on the part of 
the British government in the possessions ceded 
or restored to them : it was their earnest en- 
deavour to induce the natives to conclude that 
Great Britain had no longer any regard or in- 
flucnce in their behalf. They have since an- 
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nulled the very treaty by which the power of 
ceding the island of Banca to them was ob- 
tained, and have sent the sultan of Palembang 
a prisoner to Batavia, as a punishment for his 
having solicited that protection which he was 
justly entitled to expect from the British na- 
tion ; and it appears, by recent accounts, 4^Jiat 
they have assumed a paramount authority at 
Banjarmassin, at Sambas, and at Pontiana, and 
declare the Netherlands government to be the 
sovereign of Borneo. But one step more is 
wanting ; if, with the same system and views, 
they establish themselves also on the western 
side of the China sea ; if they obtain the islands 
of Bintang and Lingin, and of the south-east 
coast of the Malay peninsula, (positions which 
they are known to have in view) the British 
merchant will become wholly excluded from 
direct trade to the Indian islands, and will not 
have one port between Penang and Chijia to 
which he can resort, except under the control 
and direction of a foreign power. The Nether- 
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lands government have Hatavia on one side, and 
seek to obtain Illiio* on the other j by the for- 
mer they already command the Straits of Sunda, 
by the latter they would acquire a naval station 
at the entrance from the Straits of Malacca to 
the China sea ; while the possession of Malaeca 
and Johore, on the southern Malay coast, would 
complete their command of these straits ; and 
thus the direct route of the British trade to 
China would have to pass along a line of foreign 
settlements, while Great Britain would 2)osses3 
no naval station nearer than Ceylon and Pe- 
nang. The vexatious difficulties to which this 
state of things woidd lead, and the eventual in- 
security of the British trade, under such cir- 
cumstances, must be too obvious to require 
comment. 

The local enactments of the Java government 
lead also to the same system of exclusion. By 
regulations passed last year, foreign vessels are 


* The chief port and harbour in the inland of Bintang. 
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not permitted to touch at the minor ports in 
Java; all the cargo must be taken in at the port 
from which the vessel is cleared out, an import 
and export duty of twelve per cent, is imposed, 
while six per cent, is paid on the cargoes of 
Netherlands ships ; and it is also understood that 
the old system has been revived of requiring 
all native traders at the ports under the con- 
trol of the Netherlands government, to take 
passes from the resident European authority; 
a practice which necessarily tends to force the 
native trade to such ports as the Java govern- 
ment may prefer, and restricts other nations 
from a direct participation therein. 

In whatever point of view, therefore, the 
question is considered, it seems essential to in- 
terpose for the purpose of preventing the re- 
vival of this injurious and pernicious system ; 
injurious as it regards the legitimate pretensions 
of other nations, and pernicious as it presents 
a barrier against that improvement of the native 
population, which, in the present enlightened 
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state of Europe, ought to be a subject of ge- 
neral anxiety. It might not, indeed, be so im- 
mediately destructive to tlic commercial in- 
terests of Great llritain, if the government of 
the Netherlands were satisiied with what the 
convention of 1814 has restored, and would not 
seek^to establish their control over countries 
which were not in contcm})lation when that 
convention was concluded; but every act of 
that government is of a different tendency ; and 
the very great exertions which have been made, 
and arc still making, shew the importance at- 
tached to the object. The latest advices men- 
tion, that the Netherlands government have a 
squadron of ships of war at Batavia considerably 
larger than that which Great Jiritain retains in 
the Indian seas, and have about 10,000 Eu- 
ropean troops in their Eastern settlements, in- 
dependently of their colonial corps. With what 
view can this expense be incurred, unless to 
establish a supreme authority in that quarter of 
the world ? 
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Surely, then, it would be injudicious to delay 
until these plans have become matured, and 
have acquired that plea which a continued pos- 
session and a lapse of time would give to them. 
The acts of the local government of Java, whe- 
ther in taking possession of factories and esta- 
blishments which were not held by the Dutch 
government in the year 1803, such as Sambas 
and Pontiana, or in restricting the independent 
native trade, as in assuming a supremacy over 
the island of Borneo, cannot of themselves be 
considered sufficient to constitute a right of 
possession; and it will still remain open to 
other nations, particularly to Great Britain, un- 
der the relations in which she stands with the 
government of the Netherlands, to interpose 
and remove the seeds of future dispute, by a li- 
beral and friendly adjustment of the fair pre- 
tensions of both parties. Moreover, the results 
of the late restitution of Java and its depend- 
encies afford a means of mutual concession and 
sacrifice, if such be required. There is a balance 
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of about 500,000/. sterling, whicli ’s admitted 
to be due to the British govcrjimcnl, hi the 
transfer of Java ro tLc go venimoni of the Ne- 
therlands 5 and tliere is a fnrtlicr sum of about 
250,000/., disputed indeed, but which is claimed 
for the British government on just and equita- 
ble grounds. Why may not the settlement of 
these demands be united with an adjustment 
of the future commerce of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, on that system of liberal and generous 
policy which is consistent with the acknow- 
ledged views of tlie ruling powers in Europe, 
and with the amicable relations now subsisting 
between Great Britain and the N(rtherlaiids ? 

An adjustment of this nature may bo con- 
sidered in two points of view; separately, as in- 
cluding only those countries where tlie Nether- 
lands government lad not, at the date of the 
latest advices from that quarter, actually formed 
any establishment ; or, more collectively, as in- 
cluding those positions which have been occu- 
pied since the restitution of Java, but which 
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were not actually transferred with Java at the 
time of that restitution. 

The Netherlands government have no pos- 
sessions to the westward of the island of 13anca, 
excepting Malacca, which factory, if not com- 
prehended in one general system of possegsing 
every thing to the eastward of Penang, would 
be of no great value to them. It may also, 
I presume, be granted, that the government 
of the Netherlands has no right, under the 
terms of the convention of 1814, to claim a 
supremacy over minor ports, which were some 
forty years ago subject to the control of the 
Dutch, but had been formally abandoned by 
them previously to the year 1803 ; and, under 
this point of view, the native state of Johore, 
situated on the south-east point of the Malay 
peninsula, is free to form engagements with 
other European powers, while no claim can 
exist on the states of Rhio and Lingin, be- 
cause the supremacy of the Dutch has never 
been eslablishcd in those islands. 
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The island of Bintang, in which is situated 
the port and harbour of Rhio, is about thirty 
miles in length, and ten miles in breadth, and 
contains aboil tyOOO inhabitants j and Rhio, as has 
been already noticed in a former part of these 
observations, having long been the resort of 
the^Malay and Chinese traders, is peculiarly 
well situated for a commercial station : the liar- 
bour will contain from twenty to thirty large 
ships, in safe and excellent anchorage, but is 
liable to objection, in conseipience of the ap- 
proach to it through the straits of Rhio being 
somewhat intricate, and impeded by a shoid, 
which renders the channel narrow for ships of 
burden ; I am, however, informed, that the sea 
is almost constantly calm and quiet, and that 
the difficulty of entrance is not so great as to 
be attended with danger. Bintang furnishes 
fresh provisions, and good water in abundance, 
and the neighbouring island of Lingen is rich 
in the ordinary produce of the Indian islands, 
particularly in gambicr, which is an article in 
constant use among the Javanese and Malays. 
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RhiOf therefore, would become a valuable mart 
or emporium, where the merchandise exported 
from Great Britain, or British India, might be 
collected and exchanged for the products of 
the Indian islands calculated for the China 
market} it would also be a central station, 
whence a further connexion with the inde- 
pendent native states might be formed, and an 
adequate squadron be placed, when necessary, 
in the ordinary track of the British trade to 
China. 

I have before remarked that the Dutch had 
not any possession or control in the islands of 
Bintang and Lingin in the year 1803, and no 
trace is to be discovered among the collection 
of treaties and contracts with native states, 
which were found among the records at Ba- 
tavia, of their ever having exercised, in these 
islands, the supremacy which they had else- 
where established in the Indian Archipelago. 
The circumstance also of a mission having 
some months ago been sent to Rhio by the 
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governor general in council at Fort WjUiarn, 
for the purpose of forming an establishment 
there, provided the Netherlands government 
had not already preceded ns, confirms this opi- 
nion, because it may be presumed that the act 
of having sent this mission proves that no 
known obstacle existed on the ground of any 
right possessed by another nation. The na- 
tive chiefs of Bintaug and Rliio may conse- 
quently be considered independent of the con- 
trol of any European power, and free to select 
that connexion which is most agreeable to 
themselves j and they have more than once ex- 
pressed a desire to receive a British establish- 
ment, and their willingness to conclude a treaty 
for that purpose. 

If this mission has been successful, the posses- 
sion of Rhio will of course become the nucleus 
whence the farther connection with the native 
states will proceed ; and if not successful, it be- 
comes the more necessary to interpose and to fix 
the commercial relations in the Eastern seas on 
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a secure and decided footing, before the local 
clashing of interests has led to injury and 
dispute. 

If then it be asked what position of circum- 
stances would be most likely to remove the local 
causes of difference between Great Britain and 
the Netherlands, the question may be readily 
answered by suggesting that the eastern side of 
the Straits of Sunda and tlie western side of the 
China sea sliould become the boundary of the 
respective establishments of the two nations j 
thus leaving Sumatra and Banea, together with 
the Straits of Malacca and the adjacent islands, 
to be occupied by the British, while the Dutch 
retained Borneo, Java, and the different islands 
to the eastward of the Straits of Sunda. 

But if such an arrangement were found to in- 
volve too many of the positions which have un- 
fortunately been conceded and overlooked when 
the convention of 1814 was concluded, the Bri- 
tish trade ought at any rate to have free access 



to all the poi-te where the local administration 
and f^overninent of the country is not exercised 
by the European power who controls its trade, 
and appropriates its jjroduce. The custom of 
the Dutch government has been to establish a 
single public agent as director of the local trade 
of a port, and obtain a treaty or contract with 
the native chief to the exclusimi of other na- 
tions j but it can hardly be sullicient in the 
present state of tlie Indian coniiuerce, that the 
residence of a harbour-master and a few indivi- 
dual merchants should constitute an exclusive 
right of possession ; nor can it be admitted that 
a treaty concluded with a native j)rince or chief, 
in which the sovereignty of his country is ceded 
to the Netherlands govcTiuDcnt, .should convey 
to that government a dominion over territories 
not actually held or administered by the prince 
who thus cedes them. Yet it is in history that 
the power of the Dutch government in the 
Indian Archipelago was raised by their treaties 
with the native states having been made to 
comprehend the cession of all islands which 
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have at any former period acknowledged the 
supremacy of that state, but were not actually 
in subjection or tributary to it at the time of 
the treaty being concluded ; and it is only in 
this way that the Netherlands government can 
now pretend to a sovereignty over the island 
of Borneo. 

Thos epositions, therefore, which are not al- 
ready occupied should be obtained without fur- 
ther delay 5 the recent proceedings of the go- 
vernment-general in India should be supported 
and maintained ; and it then remains to con- 
clude such further arrangements for the more 
clear and better understanding of the com- 
merce of the Eastern seas, and for that ame- 
lioration and freedom of intercourse which 
the numerous population i.’> these countries 
have a just right to expect. 

It may be urged perhaps that the natives in 
the Indian Archipelago are in a state of anarchy 
and uncivilization, which unfits them for en- 
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gaging in peaceable intercoiusc, ami renders it 
improbable that the trade with them would be 
come of sufficient vaaie to repay the expense, 
much lessjustify .Jiy sacrifice to obtain it. liut 
although I am free to admit that the intro- 
duction of regular commercial habits, and the 
abolkion of their present custom oi’having their 
vessels equally prepared for plunder or for trade, 
cannot bo the work of a moment, I believe that 
the barbarism of these tribes has been very 
greatly exaggerated, and 1 uju satisfied that 
their piratical habits arc very much owing to 
the state of degradation in which they have 
been held. Remove the cause, and the effect 
would cease ; permit them to enjoy quietly and 
without restraint the fruits of industry, and 
there is no peculiar difficulty that should pre- 
vent the usual progress of freedom and of ci- 
vilization among them. The same report was 
given of the inhabitants of Java, and was cre- 
dited until the experience of the British ad- 
ministration in that island had shewn that there 
exists not a people more mild in character and 

e2 
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more accessible to kindness than the Javanese 
are; and although the present habits of the 
Malay tribes arc less refined and civilized, there 
is no reason to suppose that they arc more in- 
accessible than their neighbours. I will not 
pretend to say that the first British vessels trad- 
ing to their ports would in every instance meet 
with the reception or the profit that could be 
wished, more especially in the first opening of 
the communication ; but what I am anxious to 
establish is, that the means may be found, within 
the circle above described, of ameliorating tl)c 
condition of some millions of our follow-crea- 
tures, and of obtaining, with that amelioration, 
a permanent and material advancement ol‘ oiii 
own national j>rosperity. 

A conquest of the countries, or even a re- 
sident control over the government of them, 
would not be either necessary or politic ; it is 
sufficient to form such connexions with them as 
would prevent any other nation assuming that 
control to our exclusion, and establishing a mo- 
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nopoly destructive to the local industry of the 
population. This might, I conceive, be cilected 
by the possession of an establisliment in their 
neighbourhood, which, at the same time that 
it offered to them a market for the purchase 
of their commodities and the supply of their 
wants, should contain a sufficient naval force 
lo command res])ect and ensure protection; 
and, as our commercial relations extended, a 
second such establishment might be added, and 
communications be occasionally held with the 
neighbouring states, or in })articular instances, 
an officer of inferior rank be sent to reside 
as an agent. A more extended jdan than this 
would not, I presume, be recpiired ; for it would 
be an essential part of the system to leave the 
native trader perfectly free from restraint ; and 
If the commercial objects in contemplation are 
to be effectually sought for, the Ihitish mer- 
chant should be at liberty to trade freely to the 
dittcrent ports, and to make his engagements 
as best suited his own convenience; with no 
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greater restrictions than what may be found 
absolutely necessary to secure to tlie East In- 
dia Company the exclusive commercial privi- 
leges which they already possess in China. 

An establishment at the poi't of Rhio, and 
either the North-west part of Borneo, or near 
the Suluh islands, would embrace the extremes 
of a first undertaking, and would not tresj)ass 
on the known rights or possessions of any 
other power. There is a harbour on tlic coast 
of Borneo Proper ; and in the Suluh islands, 
although Suluh itself is not a convenient port, 
an excellent harbour is formed with the main 
island by Pido Talaiii, which contains a safe 
and extensive anchorage, and is in the vicinity 
of a well cultivated country, abounding with 
good water and supplies. 

Or, if the establishments which have been 
recently formed on the Western coast of Bor- 
neo can be matter of negotiation, and the trade 
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to that coast can be recovered, I’oiitiana will 
naturally become a principal place ol* resort. 
The traile of this port is consulerable * ; there 
is a ])oj)nlation of between tO and .00,000 Chi- 
nese residin';' near the ifolil-niines, who have a 
domestic i;'overnmcnt among themselves, bnt 
pay tribute to the Malay sultan of Ponliana; 
and the revenues of Ibis chief are estimated to 
average 180,000 dollars per annum, ineluditig a 
caj)italion taxon the Chinest', at the rate ol’one 
Spanish dollar j)er head ; and the value of 50 
bankals of gold, which is the amount of the 


* Tlu; unnual ttenuind I'or the Pontiana niarki't is csliinalcd 
to require 

S to 10.000 bales of piece goods, 

‘250 to ftOO diests of opium, 
lOOO ])eculs of Swedish iron, 

300 pccuts of steel, and, 

400 eoyangs ol’ salt ; 

besides cotton cloths of 3Ialay patterns, a few b.alcs of broad- 
cloths, some cliinf/cs, hardware, iXc. And this independ- 
ently of the Malay and China trade to the port. 

In return, Pontiana furnishes about 20 pccids of gold; 
some diamonds, birds*-ncsts, camphor, bctlo-nut, and other 
articles which have already been enumerated, as being com- 
mon to the islantls in this Archipelago. 
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revenue paid ou the produce of the mines*. 
Tlic trade to this port had, previously to the 
restitution of Java to his Netherlands majesty’s 
government, been for several years in the hands 
of the free merchants resident in the East In- 
dia Company’s possessions; and it is a tribute 
justly due to the judgment and foresight of 
Sir Stamford Rallies to add, that if his views 
and wishes had been carried into execution, 
a chain of establishments, wholly unconnected 
with the conquest of Java and independent of 
the provisional possession of that islaml, wouhl 
have been formed along the track of the ( Jiiua 
sea, and would have obtained without difficulty 
every one of those national objects of which it 
may with truth be said, that the longer they 
are delayed, the greater will be found to be 
the necessity of looking after them. 

At the same time I think it may be asserted. 


* [t is ciilculiitcd, hut the infornuitlon Is not so complete 
as to make tlie cuU’ulatlon at all certain, that about GO parcts 
ol'l^old are annually obtained truin the nimcs in Succudana. 
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that the plan which it is the object of tliesc 
remarks to recommend to public notice would 
not only require no considerable expense in the 
first instance, but may even be considered 
economical, if it be admitted that the security 
of the commercial interests of this country 
renders it ad\isablc to have a na\al station 
more near to the China sea than at present. 

After the first cost of placing^ the new esta- 
blishment in a posture of security against fo- 
reign aggression, and of constructing those 
works of defence which every distant position 
must require, no large expense would be ne- 
cessary to conduct the details of an admini- 
stration which is intended principally for com- 
mercial purposes without monopoly, and does 
not contemplate any acquisition of territory, 
nor any direction of the internal government of 
other countries. In time of peace, therefore, it 
woidd require no larger defensive means than 
those which are thought necessary in the 
neighbouring British settlements, and when- 
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ever war takes place it immediately acquires an 
increase of value and importance, which would, 
even with the most scrupulous person, justify a 
larger expenditure on account of it. 

Should a war occur in Europe, which though 
sincerely to be deprecated cannot be consi- 
dered to be an impossibility, our China tiade 
would have to pass along a line of foreign 
ports; should warat any time occur with the Ne- 
therlands government, that line of ports would 
become actively hostile ; and even in the event 
of a war with the United States of America, 
it is of importance to possess a harbour near 
the China seas, because experience has shewn 
that the Americans make the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda a principal station for their 
cruisers, and resort to the neighbouring bays 
for water during their cruise. In any case of 
w’^ar therefore the facilities which tlie new 
establishment would then possess in aftbrding 
a naval station for the protection of the China 
trade would soon repay the expense, if it were 
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only in the single circumstance of lessening 
the distance of convoys. 

Moreover, if the British flag were established 
at Rhio, other establishments might be consi- 
derably reduced; there could then be no ques- 
tion as to the practicability of dispensing with 
a separate government and couneil, al I’lincc 
of Wales island ; and the savings eflected in 
the one instance may very fairly be set olF 
against the cx])ense incurred in the other. Pe- 
nang, since it has been pronounced by pro- 
fessional authority to be inconvenient as a 
naval station, derives its value from the pro- 
portion of native trade resorting to it, or as it 
it may be considered an eiupminn to the Bri- 
tish merchant trading to the Eastern islands or 
China. It was this commerce whicli contributed 
so much to raise its prosperity after the con- 
quest of Malacca, and when Java was held in a 
state of blockade ; but the same causes have 
ceased to exist; for, whether Rhio become a 
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British i)ossession or not, the settlement in Prince 
of Wales’s Island cannot expect to recover what 
it has lost j because if a new establishment be 
formed at Rhio, the native traders will un- 
doubtedly rather go to that port than to Pe- 
nang ; and if the ])olicy of the Netherlands 
government be successful, the native trade 
will not be sulFcrcd to lind its way direct 
into any British port whatever. In cither case, 
therefore, the ex])ense of government at Prince 
of Wales’s Island is susceptible of reduction ; 
and any amount so gained may be considered 
to come in aid of an establishment which has 
in view the very same objects that were 
contemplated in securing the possession of 
Penang. 

With this remark I shall conclude the pre- 
sent observations; and if they lead to a fur- 
ther investigation of the subject of them, by 
any person better informed than myself with 
regard to it, or induce a more general at- 
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tention to the propriety ot' obtaininir a j>osi 
tioii in the Indian Archipelago, while yet it 
can be done without aggression on the legi- 
timate rights of other nations, iny object in 
offering them to public notice will have been 
accomplished. 
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Abstract Account of the Annual Commercial Adventure, from Batavia ttmJapan, in the Year 1800 
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Account of the Commercial Adventure sent to Japan in the Year 1813 — 14. 
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Batavia, the 24tli of October, isi5. 
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Particulars of the Cargo exported from Batavia to Japan, in 
the Year 180G> on account of the Government, 


1^269^079 lbs. of Sugar 


25,000 — 

Tin 

102,000 — 

Sappan wood 

O 

cc 

1 

Cloves 

10,000 — 

Pepper 

100 — 

Nutmegs 

6,000 — 

Colton thread 

6,082 ells of Woollens 

2,842 — 

Kerseymeres 

778 — 

Plush 


59 ps. of Fustians 


40 

20 

1,873 

4,900 

590 

190 

240 


Rosclcts 

Carpets, EngUsli 
Kerseys 

Chintzes, Bengal 
Ditto, Guzerat 
Cabayalis, Malabar 
Palemporcs, 

And sundry small quantities of 
Fish skins> Elephants teeth, and 
other articles# 
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Articles shipped from Batavia for Japan in the Year 1813 — 14. 


1,836,270 

lbs. of Sugar 

18,750 

— lllack pepper 

34,319 

— Pig lead 

26,401 

— Rolls ditto 

164,000 

— Sa])paii wood 

00 

— Mummy 

87,511 

— Tin 

15,000 

— Cloves 

12,500 

— Nutmegs 

15,0131 

— Cotton thread 

6,1 19 pieces of Patna chintz 

GO 

— Coast ditto 

IGG 

— Printed cottons 

2,G10 

— Surat puleuiporcs 

623 

— - Silks, in sorts 

225 

— Woollens, ill sorts 

298 

— Long ells, in sorts 

231 

— Perpeirians 

54 

— Camblcts 


3,500 Ducatoons 
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hist of Articles which the Japanese requested should he sent in 
the Annual Consignment ^^*1814 — 15. 


200 

pieces 

of Woollens, of dififerent colours 

120 

— 

Coarse cottons 

1,200 

— 

(Tech el alls 

3,000 

— 

Chiiilzes 

400 

— 

Silk stufls 

400 

— 

TafTctys 

20 

— 

Sill., with gold embroider} 

20 

— 

Ditto, with silver clitto 

10,000 

lbs. 

of ('otton thread 

5,250 

— 

Cloves 

4,000 

— 

Pepper 

5,000 

— 

Poutjock 

9,000 

— 

Surat katjoc 

1,250 

— 

Elephants teeth 

50 

— 

Mummy 

23,000 

— 

Lead 

25,000 

— 

Tin 

250 

— 

Quicksilver 

100,000 

— 

Sappan wood 

1,250,000 

— 

Sugar 


3j500 Ducatooiis 


Tins list is exclusive of sundry articles whic^ rrren^- 
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tioncd ns being required for tlic Emperor and for the prineipal 
oflicers at Nangazacky — and wluctli consist of cloths, chintzes, 
glass ware, books, binis, and enriosities. Some of the latter 
are of a ludicrous description, and show that the lists have 
been prepared by the Japanese themselves. 


\\S\ S. 



LONDON: 
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